

Department -of the Interior, 



Office Indian Affairs, November 26, 1853. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit a general view of the present condi¬ 
tion of our Indian relations, and statement of the operations of this 
branch of the public service during the past year. 

Referring to the accompanying reports of tne different superintend¬ 
ents, agents, and other persons employed for the benefit of the Indians, 
for more detailed and specific information in regard to their present con¬ 
dition and prospects, I would remark, that peace and tranquillity have 
prevailed generally among the emigrated and other tribes along the 
extensive inner frontiers, from Lake Superior and our northern boun¬ 
dary to Texas, with whom we have conventional relations and inter¬ 
course of long standing. In regard to those more remote, and more 
recently brought under the supervision of the department, fewer oc¬ 
currences of a painful nature have been reported than might have been 
anticipated. 

The whole number of Indians within our limits is estimated at 


400,000. About 18,000 yet linger in some of the States east of the 
Mississippi river—principally in New York, Michigan, and Wisconsin ; 
the remainder, consisting of Cherokees, Choctaws, and Seminoles, 
being in North Carolina, Mississippi, and Florida. 

The number in Minnesota, and along the frontiers of the western 
States to Texas, comprising mainly emigrated tribes, is estimated at 
110,000; those of the plains and Rocky mountains, and not within any 
of our organized territories, at 63,000; those in Texas at 29,000 ; those 
in New Mexico at 45,000; those in California at 100,000; those in 
Utah at 12,000; and those in the Territories of Oregon and Washing¬ 


ton at 23,000. 

The unfortunate and distracting controversy for some time existing 
among the Seneca Indians of New Yn rk, in regard to their form of gov¬ 
ernment, seems happily to have terminated; the republican system, 
adopted by the majority in 1848, being apparently now acquiesced in 
by the remainder, by whom it was long and strenuously opposed. 

The dictates of humanity and good policy alike require the early 
and effective interposition of the government in respect to the Indians 
of Michigan. These Indians, some seven thousand in number, are 
represented to be divided into more than sixty separate communities; 
and are to be found in nearly every county of the State. Many of them, 
being without any settled plades of habitation, and gradually imbibing 
the worst vices of civilization, are becoming vitiated and degraded, a 
pest and a nuisance to the neighborhoods where they resort. In this 
unsettled, dispersed, and otherwise unfavorable condition, nothing can 
be done to reclaim and improve them. Those of their more fortunate 
brethren, who have enjoyed the advantages of fixed locations, present 
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a much more favorable aspect. Most of them have comfortable homes, 
and, under the influence of the devoted efforts of several Christian de¬ 
nominations, are gradually improving and acquiring the habits and 
tastes of civilized life. By a provision of the State constitution, they 
are entitled to citizenship on becoming qualified therefor by intelligence 
and good character, and abandoning their tribal connection ; and num- 
bers have manifested a proper appreciation of this high privilege, and 
a laudable ambition to fit themselves for it. . . 

By treaty, these Indians have the right to a home west of the Missis¬ 
sippi should they desire to emigrate ; but there is no prospect of their 
ever being willing to do so, and the citizens of Michigan, it is under¬ 
stood, entertain no desire to have them expelled from the country and 
home of their forefathers. Suitable locations, it is understood, can be 
found for them in the State, where they can be concentrated under cir¬ 
cumstances favorable to their comfort and improvement, without detri¬ 
ment to State or individual interests, and early measures for that pur¬ 
pose should be adopted. 

A portion of the united tribes of Stockbridges and Munsee's, of Wis¬ 
consin, are under treaty obligations to emigrate west of the Mississippi 
river, but their removal has necessarily been delayed, from want of ad¬ 
equate means to defray the expense thereof, and of their year’s subsist¬ 
ence. A further appropriation will therefore be requisite. These In¬ 
dians are few in number and should not be disunited. As soon as it 
can be done, an effort should be made to place them and those of their 
brethren now west of the Mississippi river all comfortably together. 

In 1848 the Menomonees ceded their entire country in Wisconsin, 
and agreed to remove to another stipulated to be given them in Minne¬ 
sota west of the Mississippi. From this obligation they were exempted 
by the late President of the United States, on the ground of the unsuita¬ 
bility of the new country intended for them; and, with the approbation 
of the proper authorities of Wisconsin, they were assigned and removed 
to a remote portion of the extensive tract which they had ceded, em¬ 
bracing about 345,600 acres. The information in possession of the 
department leads to the conclusion that this location is, in all respects, 
suitable for them; and that they can probably remain there for many 
years without interference with the advancement or interests of the white 
population. If, however, this arrangement is to be of a permanent 
character, a new convention with them will be necessary for their re¬ 
linquishment of the country given to them by the treaty of 1S48, and 
that the various beneficial provisions of that treaty may be made opera¬ 
tive and applicable to them where they are. 

The Oneidas, of Wisconsin, have a permanent location near Green 
Bay, where they will probably remain and eventually become citizens, 
as the tribe of Brothertowns has done. The only other Indians in the 
State consist of a few bands of those known as the Cbippewas of Lake 
Superior, still living on lands heretofore ceded to the United States, but 
where it has been thus far deemed proper to permit them to remain, for 
reasons materially affecting their preservation and welfare. 

Should it be deemed necessary to continue the superintendency cre¬ 
ated by the act of 27th of February, 1851, heretofore confined to the 
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Indians in Wisconsin, it should be made to embrace also those in Michi¬ 
gan, and a different location assigned to the superintendent. 

The large and populous tribe of Chippewas, the great body of whom 
are in Minnesota, still own an extensive tract of country east of the Mis¬ 
sissippi, of which, on account of its great mineral wealth, it will become 
necessary to obtain possession at an early day. Their lands west of 
the Mississippi are sufficiently ample for the whole tribe, and their con¬ 
centration there would be an arrangement advantageous both to them 
and the government. 

The country assigned to the Winnebagoes by the treaty of 1846, in 
the region of the headwaters of the Mississippi, proved to be not alto¬ 
gether suitable. So great has been the dissatisfaction, that it has been 
impossible to keep a majority of them upon it. Under these circum¬ 
stances, and because of their pressing and constant solicitations, and of 
promises given last year, arrangements were made, the past summer, 
to assign them another and more satisfactory home. The new location 
fixed upon, which is further south than their present country, is ob¬ 
jected to, it is understood, on the ground of its bringing them too near 
the white settlements; and its close proximity to the Mississippi river 
is believed to be prejudicial to the interests of the Indians. The de¬ 
partment has not yet determined whether these objections are suffi¬ 
ciently well founded to justify the rejection of this arrangement. 

The present situation of that portion of the Sioux Indians, parties to 
the treaties of July 23d and August 5, 1851, is peculiar, unfortunate, 
and to them must ultimately prove extremely injurious. By these trea¬ 
ties they reluctantly parted with a very large extent of valuable coun¬ 
try, which it was of the greatest importance to the government to ac¬ 
quire. An insignificant portion of it near its western boundary, not 
deemed necessary or desirable for a white population for many years, 
if at all, was agreed to be reserved and assigned to them for their future 
residence. The Senate amended the treaties, striking out this provision, 
allowing ten cents per acre in lieu of the reservations, and requiring the 
President, with the assent of the Indians, if they agreed to the amend¬ 
ments, to assign them such tracts of country beyond the limits of that 
ceded as might be satisfactory for their future home. To the amend¬ 
ments was appended a proviso, “that the President may, by. the con¬ 
sent of the Indians, vary the conditions aforesaid, if deemed expe¬ 
dient.” The Indians were induced to agree to the amendments, “con¬ 
fiding in the justice, liberality, and humanity of the President and the 
Congress of the United States, that such tracts of country will be set 
apart for their future occupancy and home as will be to them acceptable 
and satisfactory.” Thus, not only was the assent of the Indians made 
necessary to a country being assigned to them without the limits of that 
ceded, but, by the authority given to the President to vary the condi¬ 
tions of the amendments to the treaties, he was empowered, with the 
consent of the Indians, to place them upon the designated reservations, 
or upon any other portion of the ceded territory, “if deemed expe¬ 
dient.” 

To avoid collisions and difficulties between the Indians and the white 
population, which rapidly commenced pouring into the ceded country 
it became necessary that the former should vacate at least a large po-r 
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tion of it wilhout delay; whilst there was neither the time nor the 
means to make the requisite explorations, to find a suitable location for 
the beyond the limits of the cession. 

m d er these pressing and embarrassing circumstances, the late Presi¬ 
dent determined to permit them to remain five years on the designated 
reservations, if they were willing to accept this alternative. They as¬ 
sented, and many of them have already been removed. However un¬ 
avoidable this arrangement, it is a most unfortunate one. The Indians 
are fully aware of its temporary character, and of the uncertainty as to 
their future position, and will consequently be disinclined and deterred 
from any efforts to make themselves comfortable and improve their 
condition. The inevitable result must be, that at the end of the time 
limited they will be in a far worse condition than now; and the efforts 
and expenditures of years to infuse into them a spirit of improvement, 
will all have been in vain. 

The large investments in mills, farms, mechanic shops and other im¬ 
provements, required by the treaties to be made for their benefit, will 
be entirely wasted if the Indians are to remain on these reservations 
only during the prescribed five years. At the very period when they 
would begin to reap the full advantage of these beneficial provisions, 
they would have to remove. Another unfortunate feature of this ar¬ 
rangement, if temporary, is, that the Indians will have expended the 
considerable sums set apart in the treaties for the expenses of their re¬ 
moval to a permanent home, and for subsistence until they could other- 
wise provide it; leaving nothing for these important and necessary 
purposes, in the event of another emigration. In view of these, facts 
and considerations, no time should be lost in determining upon some 
final and permanent arrangement in regard to them. 

The tribes of the Upper Missouri agency, with the exception of the 
Blackfeet, are represented as generally quiet and peaceable. Such of 
them as are parties to the treaty of Fort Laramie have maintained, with 
but one single exception, friendly relations among themselves, and mani¬ 
fested an increasing confidence in and kindness towards the whites. 
Some of the Indians in this agency raise corn, beans, pumpkins, &c., to 
a limited extent, but rely principally on the hunt for their support. The 
amendments of the Senate of the 24th of May, 1852, to the 7th article 
of the treaty of Fort Laramie, were promptly assented to by such of 
the tribes as the agent had conferred with, and there is no doubt but 
that the others will readily do so when he has an opportunity of seeing 
them, they being absent at the time of his arrival in their country on 
their usual hunts. 

The general condition of the Indians within the limits of the Council 
Bluff agency is not encouraging. The Omahas are represented as hav¬ 
ing raised enough corn to last them through the winter ; and by a judi¬ 
cious application of the money paid them by government this season, it 
is thought they may to a great extent be saved from suffering. 

The Ottoes and Missourias, a confederate tribe, are in a state of 
abject poverty. Reduced by a combination of causes, and perhaps 
some neglect on the part of the government, they are indeed objects of 
pity. 

The Pawnees are also in a destitute condition. Their number now 
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does not exceed one-half of what it did four years ago. They formerly 
resided on the north side of the Platte river, and on the west side of the 
Loup fork of that stream. A few years ago they were represented to be 
in a flourishing condition; but the Sioux came down upon and mur¬ 
dered many of them, burned their houses, stole their horses and other 
stock, and the survivors were compelled to retreat to the south side of 
the Platte, and have thenceforward been unwilling to return to their 
former homes. The Indians of this agency, like all others, indulge in 
the use of intoxicating liquor when they can obtain it; and unfortu¬ 
nately the two tribes first named are, from the location of their villages, 
never free from the temptation. 

The Half-breeds, located between the Great and Little Nemaha 
rivers, and numbering, including their families, about sixty souls, have 
made some considerable advance in civilization. 

The Ioways have many advantages, but they have not profitably 
availed themselves of them. Indolence and vice predominate. This 
tribe numbered at their last payment, according to the pay roll, four 
hundred and ninety-seven ; by the census recently taken, they number 
only four hundred and thirty-seven. Their location has no doubt a 
very unfavorable influence on them, and although they promise a refor¬ 
mation in their habits, a change of residence is perhaps indispensable. 

The Sacs and Foxes of Missouri reside upon the same tract of land 
with the Ioways. Their condition, however, is rather better ; but the 
remarks in relation to the Ioways are, to a considerabie extent, applica¬ 
ble to the Sacs and Foxes. 

The Kickapoos are more advanced than any other tribe in the Great 
Nemaha agency. They are represented as making some progress in 
agriculture. A few have comfortable houses, with domestic animals 
about them. 

^ The Wyandotts, Shawnees, and Delawares are embraced in the 
Kanzas agency. A number in each of these tribes are educated, intelli¬ 
gent men, having good dwellings, and surrounded with the usual com¬ 
forts and conveniences of civilized life. Various religious denominations 
have missions in this agency, and some of the Indians are professors of the 
Christian religion; but many of them are habitual drunkards. The Wy¬ 
andotts have in operation a system of common schools and a code of 
laws for their own government. 

The Pottawatomie Indians are not, as a general thing, improving. 
They have a large money annuity, the corrupting effects of which are 
clearly visible. The government has provided no habitation for an agent 
in their country; and left to themselves without the necessary oversight, 
with many avenues by which whisky can be, and constantly is, intro¬ 
duced among them, they indulge in the free use of it. Dissipation pre¬ 
vails, and many of the principal men are, it is believed, destitute of 
integrity, and are used to subserve the purposes of the avaricious, 
designing and heartless, who seek, and but too often obtain, the con¬ 
trol of them for the promotion of their own sinister views. A few of the 
bands are to a considerable extent cultivating the soil; and there are 
some good men in the nation who appear to have availed themselves 
of the benefits of the missionary efforts among the Pottawatomies. 

The Kanzas Indians with the Pottawatomies cons'itute one agency. 
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There is no agency-house in the Kanzas country, and from the remote 
location of the Indians' they cannot often be visited by their agent. 
These people are not inclined to till the soil. The males will not 
work. The females make some patches of corn with the hoe ; but 
these Indians rely principally on their annuities, the chase, and theft, 
for support. They are adepts in the art of stealing, and their location 
is such, being on the leading Santa Fe road, that they annoy the trains 
which pass that way. Complaints are loud against these Indians, not 
only from the white people who pass through their country, but from 
all the neighboring tribes. A change of their location and residence is 
demanded by every consideration connected with their advancement, 
and is due to the vast number of our citizens who suffer from their dep¬ 
redations. 

The tribes embraced in the Sac and Fox agency are the Sacs and 
Foxes of the Mississippi, the small band of Chippewas, of Swan Creek 
and Black river, and the Ottowas, of Roche de Bceuf and Blanchard’s 
fork. The Sacs and Foxes are a wild, roving race, depending almost 
entirely on the chase for subsistence. They have heretofore strongly 
resisted the introduction of schools or missionaries among them, and 
have made a steady and powerful effort to maintain all the manners, 
customs, and traditions of their fathers. Recently a portion of them 
have expressed a desire to attempt to cultivate the soil, and enter¬ 
tained conversations in relation to the employment of teachers and mis¬ 
sionaries; they have also promised their agent to refrain from the use 
of ardent spirits, in which they have, to their great injury, freely 
indulged. 

The Chippewas and Ottowas depend for subsistence on the culti¬ 
vation of the soil, and are comparatively in an advanced state of civil¬ 
ization. It is the opinion of their agent that they will this year have a 
surplus of agricultural productions. The Ottowas have adopted a sim¬ 
ple code of laws for their government. 

The Weas and Piankeshaws, Kaskaskias and Peorias, and the 
Miamies, constitute the tribes of the Osage River agency. No official 
report has been received from the agent in charge of these Indians. 
In the month of September, while on his way to the Sac and Fox agency, 
that officer met with an accident, which caused his absence from his 
agency at the period of the year when these annual reports are made 
up. The Weas and Piankeshaws, Kaskaskias and Peorias, are known 
to be doing reasonably well. They depend principally on agriculture 
for their support. The Miamies are not doing well. Their village is 
so convenient to the white settlements that they have at all times the 
opportunity to gratify their appetite for ardent spirits, and they may 
be said to indulge habitually and very freely in its use. 

The Chippewas, Ottowas, Weas and Piankeshaws, Kaskaskias and 
Peorias, and the Miamies, all complain of the depredations of the Sac 
and Fox Indians, and express the hope that they may be removed far 
away from them. There is no doubt but the complaints of these small 
tribes are, to a considerable extent, well founded, and that the location 
of the Sacs and Foxes in their vicinity has been injurious to their in¬ 
terests. 

By a provision contained in an act of Congress, approved the 3d of 
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March last, the President was authorized to enter into negotiations 
with the Indian tribes west of the States of Missouri and Iowa, for the 
purpose of procuring their assent to the settlement of our citizens upon 
the lands claimed by them, and of extinguishing their title, in whole or 
in part, to those lands. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs was de¬ 
signated by the President as the officer of the Indian department to 
conduct the necessary negotiations, and that duty was undertaken by 
him at the earliest period consistent with his other official engage¬ 
ments. A preliminary visit to the Indian country, with a view to ex¬ 
plore it, and to obtain such information as would be useful and necessary 
in preparing full and detailed instructions as to the terms and conditions 
of the treaties to be negotiated, was deemed necessary, and was made 
by that officer in obedience to his instructions. While thus engaged, 
he visited the Omahas, Ottoes and Missourias, Ioways, Sacs and Foxes 
of Missouri, Kickapoos, Delawares, Shawnees, Wyandotts, Pottawat- 
omies, Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi, Chippewas of Swan creek 
and Black river, Ottowas of Roche de Boeuf and Blanchard’s fork, Weas 
and Piankeshaws, Kaskaskias and Peorias and Miamies. These embrace 
all the tribes located immediately west of Missouri and Iowa, except the 
bands of Quapaws, Senecas and Shawnees, and Senecas, who have 
small tracts adjacent to the southwest corner of the State of Missouri, 
and who, for want of time, the commissioner was unable to visit. The 
same cause operated to prevent his seeing the Pawnees, Kanzas, and 
Osage Indians, with whom, although their lands are not contiguous 
to the boundaries of either of these States, it is desirable that treaties 
also be made, should a civil government be established and the country 
opened for settlement. 

The commissioner held councils with every tribe whom he visited, 
and disclosed to them the object of his journey to their country. He 
found the Indian mind in an unfavorable condition to receive and 
calmly consider his message. For some time previous to his arrival 
in the Indian country, individuals from the States had been exploring 
portions of it, with the intention, as was understood, of attempting to 
make locations and settlements. The discussion of the subject, and the 
exploration of the country by citizens of the States, alarmed and ex¬ 
cited the Indians. Some of them were proposing a grand council, at 
which it was designed to light up the old Indian fires, and confederate 
for defence against the white people, who they believed were coming 
in force to drive them from their country, and to occupy it without 
their consent and without consideration. Under such circumstances it 
was very difficult to quiet the Indians, or divest then- minds of an impres¬ 
sion that the commissioner’s visit was not in some way or other intended 
to aid the whites in a forcible occupation of the country. As he pro¬ 
gressed in his journey, and conferred with the tribes, the difficulty was 
gradually removed. 

With but few exceptions, the Indians were opposed to selling any 
part of their lands, as announced in their replies to the speeches of the 
commissioner. Finally, however, many tribes expressed their willing¬ 
ness to sell, but on the condition that they could retain tribal reserva¬ 
tions on their present tracts of land. This nolicy was deemed objec¬ 
tionable, and not to be adopted if it could be avoided; and with such 
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tribes the time of treating was deferred until next spring, with the 
hope that the Indians by that time might see that their permanent in¬ 
terests required an entire transfer of all their lands and their removal 
to a new home. Some tribes declined to dispose of any portion ; and 
all, with the exception of the Wyandotts and Ottowas, who expressed an 
opinion on the subject of an organization of a civil government in that 
territory, were opposed to the measure. They have, with but few excep¬ 
tions, a very crude and unintelligible idea of the “white man’s laws,” 
deeming them engines of tyranny and oppression, and they dread as well 
as fear them. Before the commissioner left the country quite a change 
was perceptible among the Indians ; and it is believed that, with but few 
exceptions, the tribes will next spring enter into treaties and dispose 
of large portions of their country, and some of them will sell the whole 
of their land. The idea of retaining reservations, which seemed to be 
generally entertained, is not deemed to be consistent with their true 
interests, and every good influence ought to be exercised to enlighten 
them on the subject. If they dispose of their lands, no reservations 
should, if it can be avoided, be granted or allowed. There are some 
Indians in various tribes who are occupying farms, comfortably situated, 
and who are in such an advanced state of civilization, that if they de¬ 
sired to remain, the privilege might well, and ought perhaps to be 
granted, and their farms in each case reserved for their homes. Such 
Indians would be qualified to enjoy the privileges of citizenship. But 
to make reservations for an entire tribe on the tract which it now owns, 
would, it is believed, be injurious to the future peace, prosperity, and 
advancement of these people. The commissioner, as far as he judged 
it prudent, endeavored to enlighten them on this point, and labored to 
convince them that it was not consistent with the true interest of them¬ 
selves and their posterity that they should have tribal reservations 
within their present limits. 

The condition of the Indians located west of Missouri and Iowa is 
not as prosperous, or their advance in civilization as rapid, as the offi¬ 
cial reports annually received from that part of the country would 
authorize us to expect. In several tribes are to be found some edu¬ 
cated, intelligent men; and many are able, by the cultivation of the 
earth, to subsist themselves. Among these classes there are some sin¬ 
cere professors of religion; but the mass of the Iudians are indolent and 
intemperate, and many of them are degraded and debased. 

The transplanting of these Indians, and the dedication of their pres¬ 
ent country to their use, and for their future home, was an emanation 
of the purest benevolence and the dictate of humanity. Vast sums of 
money have been expended by the government for the sustenance, 
comfort and civilization of these unfortunate people, and the mission¬ 
ary has occupied that field of labor long and faithfully; but notwith¬ 
standing all that has been done by the government and good men, the 
experiment has measurably failed. Located generally on large tracts 
of land, separated into small and distinct bands, roaming at will and 
wandering in idleness, the mass of these tribes are in a degraded state, 
with no hope of a considerable degree of reformation, (even with such 
improvements as are practicable in their present management,) without 
a change of residence. Their opinions, habits, customs and pursuits, 
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which present an almost insurmountable obstacle to their change from 
a primitive state, find now but little resistance; while the advice of the 
agent, and the efforts of the teacher and divine, are counteracted, to a 
very great extent, by influences of an adverse character, and which it 
its presumed will predominate so long as these Indians are permitted to 
remain where they now reside. 

The acquisition of Texas, New Mexico, and our Pacific possessions, 
and the vast annual emigration which passes through the Indian coun¬ 
try and over the Indian reservations, on its journey thither, and which 
was not anticipated at the time the Indians were located there, render 
it absolutely necessary that they be placed out of the paths of the emi¬ 
grants as far as practicable. The interests of both require it. In the 
present condition of the Indian, no good results to him from his contact 
with the emigrant; while the latter is always embarrassed on his jour¬ 
ney and frequently injured by the presence of the former. 

Exceptthe Wyandotts and Ottowas, who have a few simple laws, 
r,T ian north of the Cherokee line are without any pre¬ 

scribed form of government. The Intercourse act, it is believed, 
extends no protection to the emigrants ; and this adventurous and valu¬ 
able class of our people is therefore unprotected while in the Indian 
country, This state of things ought not to exist. The Intercourse act, 
it amended, and its provisions extended to them, would still be ineffi¬ 
cient, if not a dead letter, by reason of the great distance of the United 
btates,officers in the States from the Indian country. In my judgment, 
the interests of the Indians require that a civil government be immedi¬ 
ately organized in the territory. The executive of the territory dis¬ 
charging, by virtue of his office, the duties of superintendent of Indian 
anairs, and having a direct oversight of the Indian service there, would 
exercise a happy influence, not only on the border tribes, but in a brief 
space of time on the Indians of the plains. 

In the annual report of the 30th November, 1848, the then Commis¬ 
sioner of Indian Affairs suggested the policy of procuring and keeping 
open portions of the lands west of Missouri and Iowa, for the egress 
and expansion of our own population; and the same measure has been 
uiged in several successive annual reports. The necessity of opening 
an ample western outlet for our rapidly-increasing population, seems to 
have been clearly foreseen by this department. The negotiations with 
the Indians who will have to be disturbed, and the arrangements neces- 
f° r their peaceful and comfortable re-location, requiring time and 
deliberation, it is to be regretted that the authority and means for the 
accomplishment of the object were not given more in advance of the 
exigency which has occurred, and which appears to require proceed¬ 
ings of a more precipitate character than should have been permitted 
to become necessary. 

Objections may be urged to the organization of a civil government 
in the Indian country; but those that cannot be overcome are not to 
be compared to the advantages which will flow to the Indians from 
such a measure, with treaties to conform to the new* order of things, and 
suitable laws for their protection. 

In addition to this, the preparation of a large district of that country 
for settlement, by the removal of the Indians, would open up, in a most 
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desirable locality, homes for the enterprising and hardy pioneers who 
are ready to occupy it, and by their energies speedily found a ^ aT( j> 
the beneficial influences of which, from its position, would be ot incal¬ 
culable advantage to the Indian, as well as the Government and people 
of the United States. 

It is respectfully suggested that the sum of money appropriated by 
Congress at the last session is not deemed adequate, in view ot the 
extent and magnitude of the objects contemplated; and it is recom¬ 
mended that a further appropriation be made early in the next session 
for the purpose of treating with the tribes indicated by the law of the 
last session, and an extension of that authority, so that treaties, if 
deemed necessary, either to supply the emigrated tribes with new 
homes, or otherwise, may be made with the other Indians in what is 
known as Nebraska. These treaties can, it is believed, all be made in 
the months of April and May next, and submitted to the Senate in 
ample time for Congress to establish a civil government at its next 
session. 

As stated in the last annual report, the negotiations with the Coman- 
ches, Kioways, and other Indians on the Arkansas river, contemplated 
by an act passed at the preceding session of Congress, had necessarily 
to be postponed till the present season. At a suitable period last 
spring they were confided to the agent in that quarter. He was also 
charged with the duty of procuring, from such of the Indians of his 
agency as were parties to the treaty of Fort Laramie, their assent to 
the amendment made to that treaty by the Senate; whereby the sup¬ 
plies of goods, provisions and other articles of necessity, originally 
agreed to be furnished them annually for a period of fifty, were limited 
to the shorter term of ten years. The act of the 3d of March last, 
making the appropriation for the second of these instalments, provided 
that the same should not be paid to the Indians until they had assented j 
to the Senate’s amendment; and the agent was instructed accordingly, j 
The report of this officer, herewith transmitted, evidences the satisfac¬ 
tory manner in which he has discharged the important duties confided 
to him in this connection, and as containing highly valuable informa¬ 
tion touching our relations with the prairie and mountain tribes, and 
grave suggestions relative to our future policy in reference to them, 
commends itself to the attention and consideration of all who may 
take an interest in the future of this unfortunate class of our Indian 
population. 

There is but a single agent for all the Indians of the Upper Arkan¬ 
sas and Platte rivers, and the immense region lying between them and 
between our frontier tribes and the Rocky mountains. From the great 
extent of this agency, the numerous Indians within it, and the extreme 
distance between the larger bodies of them, it is wholly beyond the 
power of one person to manage, whatever may be his qualifications. 
The Indians of the Arkansas, consisting of the northern Comanches* 
Kioways, and others, are numerous, mischievously inclined, and infect 
the direct route to Santa F e. Their intercourse with the Indians of 
New Mexico is of decidedly evil tendency; and they either take part 
in the annual predatory expeditions into the frontier provinces of the 
Mexican republic, or are, to a considerable extent, the agents and 
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instruments through which those engaged in these lawless forays dis¬ 
pose of their ill-gotten plunder. For the purpose of exercising some 
degree of influence over, and as far as possible controlling them, a 
separate agent, located in their vicinity, is indispensably necessary. 
For like reasons, and for the better protection of our overland emi¬ 
grants to California and Oregon, a separate agent is likewise required 
tor the Indians on the upper waters of the Platte river. I therefore 
respectfully renew the recommendation of a former Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, that this agency be divided and another agent ap¬ 
pointed. 

Several topics of interest connected with the semi-civilized tribes of 
the southern superintendency are deserving of special notice. During 
the past summer several of them, but more particularly the Cherokees 
and Creeks, sent delegates to attend a general council, concerted among 
themselves, to be held with the Comanches and other wild tribes of the 
prairies; the object of which was to compromise apprehended diffi¬ 
culties likely to arise out of depredations and other outrages committed 
by the latter, and to come to some agreement for the establishment of 
peaceful relations between them in future. It was the intention of the 
more enlightened tribes to seize this opportunity of endeavoring to 
make a salutary impression upon their wilder brethren, by fully repre- 
. senting to them their relations to the United States, our power to chas- 
| tise and punish them for their aggressions, and the consequent necessity 
of their remaining peaceable and friendly, as well with our citizens as 
with other tribes. High waters and other unfavorable circumstances 
preventing a full attendance from the various tribes expected to be 
represented, the meeting proved too insignificant to justify an expecta¬ 
tion of any very flattering results; yet the excellent motive by which 
our border tribes were actuated that participated in this movement 
entitles them to the commendation of the government. A general 
council of this kind, and for like objects, under the immediate auspices 
and patronage of the government, is highly desirable, and I respect¬ 
fully recommend an application to Congress for a small appropriation 
for the purpose. 

The Cherokees, desirous of multiplying their already numerous 
schools, and thus to diffuse more widely and more rapidly the blessings 
of education, and anxious to discharge themselves of' an onerous public 
debt—in part contracted, it is believed, for the above object—mani¬ 
fested a desire, in order to obtain means for those commendable pur¬ 
poses, to retrocede to the government the tract of eight hundred thou¬ 
sand acres of land, added to their former possessions by the treaty of 
New Echota; but the delegation from the tribe, after several interviews 
with the department last spring, withdrew the proposition. It is sup¬ 
posed, however, that it will be renewed during the approaching winter. 
This tract, which projects north along the western boundary of Mis¬ 
souri, lies detached from their country, and has not been settled by them. 
It is not probable that they will ever have use for it; their other lands 
being ample for all their purposes. 

Intelligence has recently been received of a most dastardly and inhu¬ 
man outrage perpetrated in the Cherokee nation; Andrew and Wash¬ 
ington Adair, peaceable and unoffending citizens of the nation, having 
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been deliberately and brutally murdered in cold blood by an armed mob 
of Cherokees, about one hundred in number. It having been reported 
that these lawless persons, reinforced by others, meditated still further 
acts of violence and bloodshed, which it was feared the authorities of the 
nation, unaided, could not prevent, there appeared to be imminent dan¬ 
ger of a state of “ domestic strife,” requiring the interposition of the 
strong arm of the government, in conformity with the provisions of the 
6th article of the treaty of 1835-36 with the tribe. As a measure of 
precaution it was therefore deemed proper to request that the military 
force on that frontier be placed subject to the requisition of the super¬ 
intendent of Indian affairs there, to be employed if requisite in protect¬ 
ing the lives and property of Cherokees that might be in danger, and 
preventing the further effusion of blood. There being, however, no 
disposition of interference, unnecessarily, in the domestic affairs of the 
Cherokees, it is hoped there will be no occasion for such a proceeding; 
and that the authorities of the tribe will be able to prevent further out¬ 
rage, and to bring those concerned in that committed to a just punish¬ 
ment. 

I deem it incumbent upon me to call particular attention to that por¬ 
tion of the interesting report of Superintendent Drew referring to the 
question of the amenability of Indians to the penalties of the law pro¬ 
hibiting the introduction or sale of ardent spirits in the Indian country; 
a question which has recently caused great excitement among the 
Creeks, and may lead to serious difficulty. This, and the other semi- 
civilized tribes on that frontier within his superintendency, have adopted 
stringent laws upon the subject, which are regularly and rigidly en¬ 
forced against their own people guilty of the offence; while, according 
to judicial interpretation in that quarter, they are also amenable under 
our law. Thus, an Indian, though he may have been severely pun¬ 
ished by his tribe for introducing or disposing of liquor, is liable to 
arrest and punishment a second time for the same offence; a result 
certainly contrary to the spirit of our institutions, and as repugnant to 
the Indian as it would be to ourselves. It is one to which the Creeks 
appear determined not to submit. Individuals of their nation, seized 
by the United States marshal last summer, were rescued by them ; and 
a second effort of that officer to arrest these persons has led to great 
excitement. A considerable number have banded together and armed 
themselves to resist the attempt at all hazards; and in case of failure, 
they threaten the lives of those of their chiefs who have been instru¬ 
mental and active in the adoption and enforcement of their own law. 
The Superintendent, deeming it prudent to interpose for the stay of fur¬ 
ther proceedings until the views of the department could be obtained, 
the subject was recently submitted for your consideration. 

The enforcement against Indians, by criminal prosecution, of the 
law to prohibit the introduction or sale of liquor in the Indian country, 
is believed to be contrary, not only to the intention of the framers of 
that law, but also to the principle, uniformly acted on in respect to all 
of the tribes, of as little direct interference as possible in their internal 
and domestic affairs. Hence offences, and other matters of even greater 
concern, are left to be settled entirely by themselves. 

By the second and third articles of the treaty with the Creek Indians 
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of November 23, 1S3S, the sum of four hundred thousand dollars was 
stipulated to be allowed for property abandoned and lost by individuals 
of the tribe, in consequence of their forced and compulsory removal 
west of the Mississippi river. Fifty thousand dollars of the amount 
was to be furnished in stock animals, to be distributed in proportion to 
the loss in each case, as set forth in a schedule which accompanied the 
treaty. The remaining three hundred and fifty thousand dollars were 
to be invested “ for the benefit of the individuals of the Creek nation 
referred to in the preceding article,” so as to secure them five per cent, 
annually. By the fourth article, however, this fund, at the end of 
twenty-five years from the date of the treaty, is to'be wrested from the 
individuals to whom it really belongs, and given to the nation at large. 
This feature of the treaty has long excited feelings of discontent and 
dissatisfaction, which continue to increase with the approach of the 
period when the change is to take place. Those of the chiefs living 
who signed the treaty assert that they did not understand this pro¬ 
vision as it is, and deny that they ever assented to any such arrange¬ 
ment ; while the individuals directly interested aver that they will never 
yield their right to the fund. It has been, and continues to be, regarded 
as theirs by the whole tribe ; but it is feared such will not be the feel¬ 
ing when the time arrives for all to participate in it. To avoid serious 
difficulty that may then arise, the chiefs representing the claimants and 
the entire tribe have made a strong appeal to have the whole amount 
paid over to the individuals to whom it belongs ; and it is highly desi¬ 
rable that this be done, especially as the interest—amounting, in many 
cases, to but a few cents—is to the great maiority of them of no benefit 
whatever. 

The political connexion between the Choctaws and Chickasaws, 
established through the agency of the government, by the convention of 
1837, under which the Chickasaws form a component part of the 
Choctaw nation, and are subject to its laws, still continues, notwith¬ 
standing the earnest and persevering efforts of the Chickasaws to in¬ 
duce the Choctaws to consent to a dissolution thereof. The interests 
of the Chickasaws, particularly of a pecuniary character, are materially 
variant from those of the other tribe, and they axe naturally anxious to 
enjoy the satisfaction and advantages of a separate government of their 
own. The consummation of this reasonable desire would, without 
doubt, have a decided tendency to promote their advancement and per¬ 
manent prosperity. It is much to be regretted, however, that the 
Choctaws, to whom the union is of no advantage whatever, still 
continue indisposed to yield to the natural and reasonable wishes of 
their brethren, and those of the government, on this subject. 

The earnest efforts of the department to effect the emigration of the 
Seminole Indians still remaining in Florida, under arrangements here¬ 
tofore fully reported, having failed of complete success, they have again 
been placed in charge of the military branch of the service. The num¬ 
ber detached from Florida and removed to their country west of the 
Mississippi, during the short period they were under the jurisdiction of 
this office, was thirty-six. 

The three small tribes of Senecas, Senecas and Shawnees, and Qua- 
paws, are extending their agricultural improvements. Members of 
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all these tribes apply themselves to cultivating the soil, but the Senecas 
and Senecas and Shawnees are the most thrifty. They will realize 
from their crops of the past year of grain, vegetables, &c., a suffi¬ 
ciency for their own consumption during this winter and some for sale. 
Most of them have large stocks of cattle, horses, and hogs, for which a 
ready market is found within their nation. The Quapaws are a harm¬ 
less, inoffensive people, but, with few exceptions, indolent. Those 
who are industrious and labor on the farm reap a rich harvest for their 
toil, and are thus enabled to aid their indolent brethren. The Senecas 
and Senecas and Shawnees are opposed to the establishment of schools 
in their country. The Quapaws’ school fund has been transferred to 
the Osage manual labor school, where the children of the Quapaws are 
educated. The Osages—those who are adults—are reported by their 
agent as wild and untamable, and that it is impossible to induce 
them to change their habits of living. They go twice a year out on 
the grand prairies, some six or eight hundred miles, in the pursuit of 
buffalo, deer, and antelope, and trade with the wild Indians of the north 
and northwest. 

As a measure of economy and greater convenience, the headquarters 
of the superintendent for this district have been removed from Van 
Buren to Fort Smith, Arkansas, where, by the order of the Secretary 
of War, accommodations for his office will be afforded in one of the 
public buildings connected with the military post at that place, and 
where, also, adequate protection for the large amounts of public money, 
at times in the custody of the superintendent, may be had from the 
military. The clerkship of this, as well as that of the northern super¬ 
intendency, has been discontinued. 

The removal from Texas of the various bands of Indians belonging 
to tribes on the frontiers of our western States, who, contrary to their 
treaty obligations, have for some time been settled in different localities 
in that State, has been nearly, if not entirely, consummated, as provided 
by the act of August, 1S52, appropriating $25,000 for the purpose. It 
will for some time, however, require constant watchfulness on the part 
of the agents of their respective tribes, as well as of the military at the 
posts in their vicinity and in Texas, to prevent their return. 

In regard to the Indians properly belonging to this State, and those 
generally within our newly-acquired and remote possessions, there is, 
in my judgment, but one plan by which they can be saved from dire 
calamities, if not entire extermination, and that is, to colonize them in 
suitable locations, limited in extent, and distant as possible from the 
white settlements, and to teach and aid them to devote themselves to 
the cultivation of the soil and the raising of stock. This plan would 
be attended with considerable cost in the outset, as will any other that 
can be suggested for their safety and permanent welfare; but the ex¬ 
penses would diminish from year to year, and in the end it would, I 
am confident, be* much the most economical that can be devised. 
Thus far we have adopted no particular or systematic course of policy 
in regard to any of these Indians except those in California. They 
have been left to roam over immense districts of country, frequently 
coining into hostile collision with our citizens, and committing depreda¬ 
tions and outrages upon them, as well as upon those of a neighboring 
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republic. The pursuits of the chase no longer affording them an ade¬ 
quate subsistence, in consequence of the increasing scarcity of the 
game, necessity alone must often force them into these aggressions upon 
the whites for the mere purpose of obtaining necessary food. Failing 
to restrain and control them, we are obligated and bound, by every 
principle of right and justice, to indemnify those who suffer from their 
depredations. The present condition of things continuing, there can 
be no doubt that the amounts which will be required to pay for such 
depredations, added to the cost of maintaining, at great expense, an 
othervvise unnecessarily large military force in the distant territories 
occupied by these Indians, would far more than suffice, even for the 
first few and most expensive years of the system, for the whole cost of 
concentrating and sustaining the Indians in the manner suggested. As 
the only apparent practicable and humane arrangement, calculated to 
remedy existing evils and to prevent future calamity to these people, I 
feel constrained to give it my earnest recommendation. It has already 
been in part sanctioned in regard to the Indians in California, and during 
the present year it has been tried with a portion of those in New Mex¬ 
ico, with an encouraging degree of success. Indeed, the history and 
condition of the Pueblo Indians amply attest its entire practicability. 
It is strongly recommended for the Indians in Texas by our experienced 
and efficient principal agent there, who states that he has consulted 
them upon the subject; that some are anxious for the adoption of such 
a system ; and that all would gladly yield and submit to it. He indi¬ 
cates particular districts of country as suitable for fixed locations for 
them, and furnishes an estimate of the cost of concentrating and main¬ 
taining them for the first year, as follows : 


1st. Southern Comanches: for subsistence, agricultural imple¬ 
ments, seeds, wagons and oxen, stock cattle, blacksmith 

work, and contingent expenses. 

2d. Ionies, Ana-dah-kas, Wacoes, Tah-wah-carros, and Wich- 

etas, the same. 

3d. Ton-ka-hues, Lipans, and Musaleros, the same. 


$2 8,810 

25.810 

28.810 


In all 


$86,430 


The districts designated by the agent are within the boundaries of 
Texas, but remote from any of the settlements, and presenting but little 
inducement for a white population. It would be essential to the suc¬ 
cess of the plan, however, that the United States be invested with 
exclusive jurisdiction and supreme control over the reservations, in 
order effectually to protect the Indians from unlawful intrusions, to 
guard against improper intercourse between them and the whites, and, 
especially, to prevent the introduction into their midst of that curse of 
their race, ardent spirits. 

But few outrages of an aggravated character have been reported as 
having occurred among the Indians in New Mexico since the last an¬ 
nual report. In the early part of the present season, the late governor 
and superintendent of Indian affairs there formed the project of remov¬ 
ing all the Indians that were within that part of the territory extending 
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from its southern and eastern boundary to the Arkansas on the north* 
and the Rio Grande on the west, and colonizing them, in suitable loca¬ 
tions, on the west side of the last named river. Such of them as were 
consulted upon the subject readily assented to the proposition, and a 
small portion were removed accordingly, and arrangements made for 
furnishing them with a limited supply of subsistence, until the crops 
which were planted for their benefit could mature. They remained 
quiet and peaceable, and manifested a proper disposition to aid and 
assist in the agricultural labor. But no such enterprise having been 
sanctioned by Congress or the Executive, and the very limited means 
provided for the Indian service in the territory being entirely inade¬ 
quate, this office felt constrained to order a suspension of further pro¬ 
ceedings until the whole subject could be fully considered, the best 
course of permanent policy determined, and the means necessary to 
carry it out provided. The present governor and superintendent sug¬ 
gests and recommends a different arrangement—that cessions be ob¬ 
tained from all the Indians in the territory of their lands in the vicinity 
of the white settlements, and annuities in money allowed them therefor, 
out of which payment shall regularly be made for all the depredations 
which the Indians may commit. He thinks that this plan would be 
the most economical, and that the constant liability to this tax upon 
their annuities would restrain the Indians from the perpetration of their 
usual outrages upon our citizens. To such an arrangement, however 
there are grave objections. 

Paying for depredations committed by Indians out of their annuities, 
instead of operating as a check upon them, serves, wilh the viciously 
inclined, rather as an incentive to the practice. The criminal alone is 
not made to pay the penalty, as, in all cases of any consequence, his 
proportion of the annuity is wholly inadequate for that purpose. The 
loss falls upon the whole tribe in common—the innocent and wel^dis- 
posed being made to suffer equally with the guilty; the latter reaps 
all the advantage of his crime, and pays only an inconsiderable pro¬ 
rata part of the compensation made. Nor do the Indians feel the effect 
of the penalty at the time of the perpetration of the offence, when, if at 
all, it would be best calculated to make a salutary impression. The 
payment is made by the government for the depredation out of their an¬ 
nuities, but they do not realize the fact until their funds are distributed— 
months, probably, after the offence—which being then forgotten or 
but little thought of, the deduction from their funds is regarded as an 
act of hardship and injustice. 

At the last session of Congress an appropriation of $250,000 was 
made to defray the expenses of removing the Indians in California to 
“five military reservations,” of not more than twenty-five thousand 
acres each, and subsisting them there, should the President of the United 
States approve this plan of operations. It having received his sanction, 
suitable instructions for carrying it into effect were promptly issued to 
the superintendent of Indian affairs for that State, then in this ciiy; but 
in consequence of the length of time unfortunately consumed in his 
overland journey, the requisite initiatory measures for that purpose 
have been somewhat delayed. Reports upon the subject have only 
been recently received from him, copies of which are appended. I 
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regret to say that these reports make known a state of things much less 
favorable, with respect to the practicability, expense, and probable suc¬ 
cess of this plan of operations, than was anticipated from the information 
possessed when it was authorized by Congress and sanctioned by the 
President. It appears that suitable locations cannot be found or can¬ 
not properly be made in North California for the Indians in that quarter. 
Their removal and colonization will, therefore, it is apprehended, be 
attended with greater difficulty and expense than was expected. And 
instead of there being ample territory for the purpose belonging to the 
United States, as was supposed, it also seems that, in the only sections 
of country proper for the location of the Indians, we may be compelled, 
in order to obtain the necessary reservations, to incur considerable ex¬ 
pense in making extensive purchases of existing claims to the lands, 
founded upon pre-emption rights and Spanish and Mexican grants. 
Considering the difficulty now encountered in finding suitable locations, 
the wonderful growth of the State, and the consequent rapidly-increasing 
necessity for agricultural lands, I am impressed with the painful appre¬ 
hension that long before the Indians can be domesticated and fitted to 
become a constituent part of the permanent population of the State, 
they must necessarily again be encroached upon and ousted from their 
reservations. The superintendent reports, that under the counsel and 
advice of the congressional representatives of the State he shall pro¬ 
ceed to purchase the individual rights to lands embraced in the reserva¬ 
tions, subject to ratification by Congress ; and it also appears that, in 
addition to subsistence, he is making arrangements to supply the Indi¬ 
ans with stock, agricultural implements, seeds, and other means of 
self-support and improvement. These proceedings are not warranted 
either by the law or his instructions, but are in contravention of both, 
though there can be no doubt that the plan, in being restricted by the 
law to the mere removal and subsistence of the Indians, is radically 
defective. Considerations of economy and philanthropy—the interests 
of the government, as well as the permanent welfare of the Indians— 
equally and alike require that the plan be so enlarged as to provide all 
the essential means and instrumentalities of improving, civilizing, and 
making them a self-sustaining people. 

In conformity with a proviso in the law, the three agencies in Cali¬ 
fornia have been abolished, leaving the superintendent only to manage 
and control the hundred thousand Indians in that State. However 
active and energetic he may be, the utter impracticability of his being 
able, unaided and alone, to discharge even a material part of the nu¬ 
merous and complex duties towards the Indians and the government, 
necessarily incident to the new system of operations, must be too 
manifest to need the least argument. 

It is understood that an important feature of the plan, as originally 
projected, was the substitution for the three principal agents, who have 
been discharged, of five sub or minor agents—one for each reservation; 
and the superintendent reports that it is essential to the success of the 
scheme that they be provided. 

As in Texas and New Mexico, our relations with the Indians in Utah 
and Oregon remain in a very unsettled and precarious condition, aris¬ 
ing out of the constant and unavoidable encroachments upon* their ter- 
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ritories by the whites, and no provision being made for indemnifying 
and placing them beyond the reach of the injuries thus inflicted. Al¬ 
ready have difficulties of a serious character, resulting in bloodshed and 
loss of the lives of valuable citizens, taken place. Indeed, hostilities 
with the Indians in all these sections of country may be said to be 
constantly impending, the occurrence of which in either would, in all 
probability, involve an amount of expense far exceeding the cost of 
arrangements that would secure peace and tranquillity with the various 
tribes, and at the same time tend to promote their domestication and 
permanent welfare. 

In view, however, of the uncertainty necessarily attending all spec¬ 
ulations upon the question of the proper course of policy to be pursued 
towards the Indians in our remote territories, and the impossibility of 
forming conclusions of a reliable character from the diverse, varying, 
and often contradictory suggestions and recommendations of the differ¬ 
ent agents and others, it is respectfully suggested, as a wise and pru¬ 
dent precaution, that commissioners—able, impartial, upright, and 
practical men—be appointed, as soon as possible, to proceed to Texas, 
California, and the Territories of New Mexico, Utah, Oregon, and 
Washington, for the purpose of investigating the whole subject of our 
Indian relations there, and of negotiating and recommending such con¬ 
ventional and other arrangements as may be required to place them 
upon a safe, stable, and satisfactory footing. 

The numerous claims for Indian depredations from nearly all sections 
of the country where there is intercourse and proximity between the 
whites and Indians, are a source of great perplexity and embarrass¬ 
ment. The act of June 30, 1834, “to regulate trade and intercourse 
with the Indian tribes and to preserve peace on the frontiers,” guaran¬ 
tees indemnity for such depredations upon the property of our citizens 
committed by tribes in amity with the United States; and provgles 
that they shall be paid for out of the annuities of the Indians, if they 
receive any, otherwise out of the treasury. The requisite authority to 
adjudicate and pay the latter class of claims', in like manner with other 
recognised obligations, has never been given ; while, in respect to the 
former, the power to pay them out of the annuities is virtually abro¬ 
gated by provisions contained in acts making appropriations for the In¬ 
dian department, passed at the last two sessions of Congress ; requir¬ 
ing, as they do, all annuities and other Indian moneys to be paid 
directly to the Indian or Indians to whom they are due per capita, 
and without deduction for any purpose whatever, “ unless the imperi¬ 
ous interest of the Indian or Indians, or some treaty stipulation, shall 
require the payment to be made otherwise, under the special direction 
of the President.” Compensation for depredations not being required by 
treaty stipulation, nor by any imperious interest of the Indians, payment 
of this latter class of claims must, therefore, also fall upon the treasury; 
and appropriations should be made by Congress to enable the depart¬ 
ment to fulfil these just and recognised obligations towards our frontier 
citizens, who are so liable to suffer from such depredations. 

The results of long and ample experience conclusively prove that 
the money-annuity system has done as much, if not more, to cripple 
and thwart the efforts of the government to domesticate and civilize our 
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Indian tribes, than any other of the many serious obstacles with which 
we have had to contend. As a principle, applicable with but occa¬ 
sional exceptions so long as an Indian remains in expectation of money 
trom the government, it is next to impossible to induce him to take the 
first step towards civilization, which st^p is to settle himself in a fixed 
habitation and commence the cultivation of the soil. However inade¬ 
quate the pittance he may be entitled to receive, he continues to look 
forward to it in the vague expectation of its sufficiency; and lives on 
from year to year an idle and dependent being, and dies miserably as 
he had lived Whatever may be the extent of consideration allowed 
for lands hereafter ceded to the government by an undomesticated tribe, 
it should cousist chiefly of goods, subsistence, agricultural implements, 
and assistance, stock animals, and the means of mental, moral, and 
industrial education and training. Let tins principle be adopted with 
all the tribes, wherever located, to whom we have not set the pernicious 
precedent of payments in money, and thus freed from the injurious 
effects of money annuities, they will present a more favorable field for 
the efforts of the philanthropist and Christian. 

The present license system, by which, under the Intercourse act, 
trade is regulated among the Indian tribes, is defective; and, as admin¬ 
istered for many years, it has become an evil of magnitude. The 
whole trade of the Indian tribes is thrown into a few hands—a monop¬ 
oly is built up, and an interest fostered, which from the very nature of 
things becomes formidable, and is liable to be wielded against the views 
and wishes of the government, and the true interest of the Indians. 

The conversion of the debts due by individual Indians to their traders 
into what is known or denominated as “National Debts,” and the ap¬ 
propriation ol the annuities for their payment, is unjust to all the Indi¬ 
ans who pay their obligations, and who are endeavoring by their own 
application and labor to sustain themselves, and is the fruitful source 
of corruption and fraud, and should meet with no fav or from the officers 
of the government. 

There is no absolute necessity for the employment by Indian tribes 
of attorneys or agents to attend to their business at the seat of govern¬ 
ment. In the dependent condition of the Indians, it is the duty of the 
government, as their guardian, to cause all matters of a business char¬ 
acter with them to be so conducted as to preclude the necessity of the 
intervention of this class of persons. 

The act, approved June 30, 1S34, “to regulate trade and intercourse 
with the Indian tribes, and to preserve peace on the frontier,” requires 
important modification to make its prov isions applicable to the existing 
condition of Indian relations. Nearly twenty years have elapsed since 
its adoption, and the consequent natural changes within this period ren¬ 
der it necessary that additional legislation should be had to conform to 
the present and anticipated state of our Indian affairs. Defects are 
found to exist in several sections of the act which would render them 
inoperative in cases where the law is violated. A new code of regu¬ 
lations is greatly needed for this branch of the public service. That 
now in force was adopted many years since, and, in many particulars, 
has become obsolete or inapplicable, especially in our new and distant 
territories. The regulations now existing are based upon laws in force 
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respecting Indian affairs, and the President has authority, under the act 
ot June 30, 1834, providing for the organization of the department of 
Indian Affairs, to prescribe such rules as he may think fit for carrying 
into effect its provisions. 

The appropriations for the .current expenses of our remote Indian 
service, for the present year, being far short of the sums estimated 
therefor, and entirely inadequate, deficiencies, probably to full the 
amount of the reductions made in the estimates by Congress, will have 
to be provided for at the next session of that body. 

The traffic in ardent spirits with the Indians, to whom it is so de¬ 
moralizing and ruinous, still actively and extensively prevails; less 
however within the confines of the Indian country, it is believed, than 
along its borders, where there is no law, and no power on the part of 
the general government to restrain it. This traffic is here carried on 
with impunity by a set of lawless harpies, as reckless as they are mer¬ 
ciless in pursuit of the ill-gotten gains to be thereby acquired. Some 
years since a strong appeal was made by the head of this department 
to the authorities of several of the frontier States, for the purpose of en¬ 
deavoring to procure such legislation on the part of those States as 
would tend to uproot this widespread evil, but without success. Hence 
it still flourishes in violation of ail law, human and divine; the fruitful 
source of crime and untold misery, and the frequent cause of serious 
brawls and disturbances upon the frontiers, as well as within the Indian 
country. It having been found that the Indians, on the faith of their 
annuities, frequently obtain liquor on credit from the class of persons 
referred to, and that they collect these “ whisky debts” at the annuity 
payments, to the prejudice of the licensed and legitimate traders among 
the Indians, it is intended hereafter, as far as possible, to keep such 
persons out of the Indian country entirely, and especially at the time 
of the payments. 

As among the best of the many recommendations made of late years 
for the correction of evils connected with our Indian system, I would 
call attention to that contained in the annual report of last year, in favor 
of the substitution of new treaties for the heterogeneous mass now ex¬ 
isting, and which, in many respects, are found to be crude, inharmoni¬ 
ous, and often contradictory. This measure might be made the means 
of simplifying our relations with the various tribes with which we have 
treaty stipulations; of insuring a more judicious and beneficial applica¬ 
tion of their funds, and of promoting economy in the administration of 
our Indian affairs. 

The preparation of the fourth volume of the work on the history, con¬ 
dition, and prospects of the Indian tribes of the United States, is nearly 
completed, and it will be published with as little delay as practicable. 

The whole amount payable and to be expended for and on account 
of the Indian service, the present fiscal year, is $1,015,735 50. 

Of which $532,907 81 is for money annuities; 

136,676 50 for goods and provisions; 

61,961 89 for educational purposes ; 

94,318 SO for agricultural and mechanical assistance; and 
189,870 50 for other miscellaneous purposes for the ben¬ 
efit of the Indians. 
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In the annual report of last year the fact was referred to that stipula¬ 
tions in various Indian treaties requiring large amounts to be invested in 
safe and profitable stocks, for the benefit of the Indians, have never been 
carried out; the United States having retained the principal and paid 
the interest thereon from the treasury from year to year. The obligation 
and th.e advantage to the United States of making these investments, as 
provided for by the several treaties, were fully set forth, and appropri¬ 
ations for that purpose recommended. It was also suggested, for rea¬ 
sons cogently stated, as being advisable to invest in like manner the 
considerable amounts funded, or “held in trust” for Indians by the 
United States, and on which an annual interest is paid from the trea¬ 
sury; as well as such sums as would produce the amounts of the “per¬ 
manent annuities” and other permanent annual dues paid to and ex¬ 
pended for various tribes. The several amounts to be thus invested, 
should the suggestion be approved, are as follows, viz : 


1st. Amount required by treaty stipulations to be in¬ 
vested in stocks, but which has not been_*_ 

2d. Amount funded or “held in trust,” and interest paid 

thereon by the United States. 

Sd. Principal at 5 per cent, of “permanent annuities” 
and other permanent dues paid to and expended an¬ 
nually for various tribes. 


$2,396,600 

4,344,000 

2,825,000 


00 

00 

00 


$9,565,600 00 

The judicious investment of this large sum, while in no case preju¬ 
dicial to the interests of the Indians concerned, and capable of being 
made, to some extent, beneficial to them, would be attended with ad¬ 
vantage to the United States—first, in absorbing a considerable portion 
of the present large and useless surplus of funds accumulated in the 
treasury ; and, second, in relieving the government from the payment 
of the immense sums which the annual interest and payments on the 
above-stated principals must eventually amount to—the interest equal¬ 
ling the principal every twenty years. Nor would this measure be 
without advantage to the States whose stocks might be selected, and 
to the community generally, diffusing, as it would, a considerable sum 
throughout the country, and keeping at home valuable means of invest¬ 
ment, as well as the interest thereon, which might otherwise have to 
be sent abroad. 

I deem it proper to call your attention to the fact, that “the act to 
establish the Territorial government of Washington,” approved March 
2, TS53, makes no provision for the appointment of Indian agents within 
that territory. It is very desirable that the omission should be supplied 
by Congress as early as practicable during the next session. 

The governor and ex-officio superintendent of Indian affairs for this 
Territory having been charged by the Secretary of War with the 
exploration and survey of a northern route for the proposed railroad to 
the Pacific, was directed to avail himself of the opportunities thus af- 
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forded to acquaint the department, as fully as possible, with the con¬ 
dition of Indian affairs in that quarter. To his letters, which have been 
written from time to time while en route, you are respectfully referred, 
as not only affording important information, but as containing many 
valuable suggestions and recommendations with regard to the future 
policy of the government relative to those Indian tribes with whom he 
has had communication. 

On the important and deeply interesting subject of the civilization 
and improvement of our Indians, I have but little to say ; less, doubt¬ 
less, than may be expected, considering the flattering accounts of the 
“rapid improvement” and “rapid advancement in civilization” of the 
various frontier tribes generally, contained in the reports on the sub¬ 
ject of their condition and prospects. Judging from these in past 
years, most of the tribes that have been under our immediate supervi¬ 
sion, for considerable periods, should by this time have altained to an 
advanced state of civilization and improvement; but, unhappily, this 
is not the case with any; yet, that many have made an encouraging 
degree of progress, in acquiring the elements of a rude civilization, can¬ 
not be denied. The circumstance of their having abandoned the hun¬ 
ter state, with most of its wild habits and characteristics, and adopted 
the more peaceful and profitable pursuit of agriculture, is, of itself, a 
great and important step in the tedious process of their civilization. 
And, to the full extent of the resources available for that purpose, every 
favorable opportunity has been seized upon by the government, and by 
most of the Christian denominations throughout the land, to introduce 
and multiply amongst them the means and instrumentalities of educa¬ 
tion and moral and social elevation. 

Much has certainly been effected, but lar more remains ) r et to be 
done, to secure and accomplish the full and complete regeneration of 
this singular but interesting race within our borders; but the object 
is a noble one, and in all respects deserving of the attention and en¬ 
ergies of the government and of a great Christian people. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEO. W. MANYPENNY, 

Commissioner. 

Hon. E. McClelland, 

Secretary of the Interior . 
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Reports of Superintendents of Indian Affairs, Agents , Superintendents and 
Teachers of Schools in the Indian country, fyc., accompanying the annual 
report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, for the year 1853. 

N°. 1.—Instructions from the Secretary of the Interior to Commis¬ 

sioner George W. Manypenny. 

No. 2.—Report of Commissioner G. W. Manypenny. 

No. 3.—Report of Marcus H. Johnson, sub-agent for New York Indians. 
No. 4.—Report of Henry C. Gilbert, agent for Indians in Michigan. 
No. 5.—Mission report of Rev. James Shaw. 

No. 6.—Mission report of Rev. A. Bingham. 

No. 7.—Mission report of Rev. George Smith. 

No. 8.—School report of Right Rev. P. P. Lefevre. 

No. 9.—School report of A. Lacoste. 

No. 10.—Mission report of Rev. F. H. Cumming. 

NORTHERN SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No. 11.—Report of superintendent Francis Huebschmann. 

No. 12.—Report of sub-agent John V. Suydam. 

No. 13.—Abstract of school reports, by John V. Suydam. 

No. 14.—School report of Jeremiah Slingerland. 

MINNESOTA SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No. 15.—Report of Gov. Willis A. Gorman, superintendent ex officio. 
No. 16.—Report of agent D. B. Herriman. 

No. 17.—School report of James Loyd Breck. 

No. IS.—School report of Sherman Hall. 

No. 19.—Report of agent J. E. Fletcher. 

No. 20.—School report of Francis D. Vivaldi. 

No. 21.—Report of agent R. G. Murphy. 

No. 22.—Mission report of Rev. Thomas J. Williamson. 

No. 23.—Mission report of Rev. S. R. Riggs. 

No. 24.—Farm report of P. Prescott. 

CENTRAL SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No. 25.—Report of superintendent A. Cumming. 

No. 26.—Report of agent John W. Whitfield. 

No. 27.—School report of D. Lykins. 

No. 28.—School report of J. B. Duerink. 

No. 29.—Report of agent D. Vanderslice. 

No. 30.—School report of Sarah Rea. 

No. 31.—School report of S. M. Irwin. 

No. 32.—School report of James Williams. 

No. 33.—Farm report of Harvey W. Forman. 

No. 34.—Report of agent B. F. Robinson. 

No. 35.—School report of “Friends.” 
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No. 36.—School report of E. S. Morse and J. G. Pratt. 

No. 37.—School report of Francis Barker. 

No. 3S.—School report of Thomas Johnson. 

No. 39.—Report of agent B. A. James. 

No. 40.—Mission report of Rev. Jotham Meeker. 

No. 41.—Report of agent James M. Gatewood. 

No. 42.—School report of William Hamilton. 

No. 43.—Report of agent Alfred J. Vaughn. 

No. 44.—Report of agent Thomas Fitzpatrick. 

SOUTHERN SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No. 45.—Report of superintendent Thomas S. Drew. 

No. 46.—Report of agent A. J. Dorn. 

No. 47.—School report of John Schoenmaker. 

No. 48.—Report of agent George Butler. 

No. 49.—Mission and school report of Rev. S. A. Worcester. 
No. 50.—School report of H. D. Reese. 

No. 51.—School report of D. B. Cummings. 

No. 52.—Report of agent W. H. Garrett. 

No. 53.—School report of D. P. Aspberry. 

No. 54.—School report of E. Stidham. 

No. 55.—School report of Mary Lewis. 

No. 56.—School report of Thomas B. Ruble. 

No. 57.—Mission report of Rev. E. B. Duncan. 

No. 58.—School report of Thomas C. Carr. 

No. 59.—School report of R. M. Loughridge. 

No. 60.—School report of William H. Templeton. 

No. 61.—School report of D. G. Watson. 

No. 62.—School report of A. L. Hay. 

No. 63.—Report of sub*agent B. H. Smithson. 

No. 64.—Report of agent A. J. Smith. 

No. 65.—School report of J. C. Robinson. 

No. 66.—Report of agent D. H. Cooper. 

No. 67.—School report of Jason D. Chamberlain. 

No. 6S.—School report of Edwin Lathrop. 

No. 69.—School report of H. B. Wright. 

No. 70.—School report of C. Kingsbury. 

No. 71.—School report of R. D. Potts. 

No. 72.—School report of Alexander Reid. 

No. 73.—School report of E. Hotchkins. 

No. 74.—School report of Cyrus Byington. 

No. 75.—School report of John Harreil. 

No. 76.—School report of W. L. McAlister. 

No. 77.—School report of N. M. Talbott. 

TEXAS. 


No. 78.—Report of principal special agent R. S. Neighbors 
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NEW MEXICO. 

No. 79.—Report of Governor D. Meriwether, superintendent ex officio. 
No. 80.—Report of agent E. A. Graves. 

UTAH. 

No. 801—Report of Gov. Brigham Young, superintendent ex officio. 
No. 81.—Report of agent J. H. Holman. 


OREGON. , 

No. 82.—Report of superintendent Joel Palmer. 

No. 82J.—Instructions from superintendent Palmer to agent Jos. M. 
Garrison. 


WASHINGTON. 

No. 83.—Instructions to Gov I. I. Stevens, superintendent ex officio. 
No. 84.—Letter from Gov. I. I. Stevens, superintendent, &c. 

No. 85.—Letter from Gov. I. I. Stevens, superintendent, &c. 

No. 86.—Letter from Gov. I. I. Stevens, superintendent, &c. 

No. 87.—Instructions of Gov. I. I. Stevens to Lieut. Mullen. 

No. 88.—Instructions of Gov. I. I. Stevens to A. Culbertson. 

CALIFORNIA. 

No. 89.—Instructions from the Secretary of the Interior to superin¬ 
tendent Beale. 

No. 90.—Instructions from the Secretary of the Interior to superin¬ 
tendent Beale. 

No. 91.—Report from superintendent Beale. 

No. 92.—Report from superintendent Beale. 

No. 93.—Report of H. B. Edwards to superintendent Beale. 

No. 94.—Letter from superintendent Beale to Commissioner Indian 
Affairs. 

No. 95.—Letter from superintendent Beale to Hon. Messrs. Gwin and 
Latham. 

No. 96.—Statement of Hon. William M. Gwin. 

No. 97.—Letter to superintendent Beale from Hon. John B. Weller. 

No. 9S.—Letter from Hon. J. A. McDougal to superintendent Beale. 

No. 99.—Letter from Lieutenants Stoneman, W'illiamson & Parke, to 
superintendent Beale. 

No. 100.—Estimate of expenses for removing Indians. 

No. 101.—Letter from Commissioner of Indian Affairs to superintendent 
Beale. 
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No. 1. 


Department of the Interior, 

Washington, August IS, 1853. 

Sir: The Congress of the United States having by the second sec¬ 
tion of the act, approved 3d March, 1853, entitled “An act making 
appropriations lor the current and contingent expenses of the Indian de¬ 
partment, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, 
for the year ending June thirtieth, one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
four,” authorized the President of the United States “to enter into ne¬ 
gotiation with the Indian tribes west of the States of Missouri and 
Iowa, for the purpose of securing the assent of said tribes to the settle¬ 
ment of the citizens of the United States upon the lands claimed by 
said Indians, and for the purpose of extinguishing the title of said tribes, 
in whole or in part, to said lands,” you have been designated by the 
President, in accordance with the requirement of the third section of 
the act of Congress, approved 27th February, 1851, as the officer of 
the Indian department to conduct those negotiations. 

It is believed, however, that much good will result from a prelimina¬ 
ry visit among the Indians, and an exploration of the country in ques¬ 
tion; and for this purpose, and with a view to obtain all the informa¬ 
tion necessary to the preparation of full and detailed instructions as to 
the terms and conditions of the treaties to be made, you are requested 
to proceed at once to the Indian country and discharge this preliminary 
duty. 

Should you deem it expedient and proper, however, to enter into any 
negotiations with the tribes in question, or either of them, for the extin¬ 
guishment of their title to the lands now claimed by them, or for secur¬ 
ing their assent to their settlement by citizens of the United States, you 
are fully authorized, in the exercise of a sound discretion, aided by } T our 
experience in the management of our Indian relations, to do so. 

You will be allowed such reasonable expenses as you may be sub¬ 
jected to in the execution of this appointment, of which you will keep 
an account, and to defray which, and for such presents to the Indians 
as you may deem necessary and proper, you are authorized to draw 
upon the department for such portions of the appropriation of 3d March 
last as may be required. 

I have this day requested the Secretary of War to give orders to the 
commanding officers of the military posts on your route to provide you 
with suitable escorts, should you require any, and doubt not that he 
will do so. 

I WT>uld suggest that you avail yourself of the opportunity afforded 
by this visit among the Indians to inform yourself, as fully as possible, 
in respect to any matters in which the United States or the Indians 
are interested, about which any difficulties are known to exist. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 

R. McCLELLAND. Secretary . 

Col. Geo. W. Manypenny, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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No. 2. 


Department of the Interior, 

Office of Indian Affairs, November 9, 1853. 

Sir: I have the honor to state that, on the receipt of your communi¬ 
cation of the 18lh of August last, informing me that the President had 
designated me as the officer of the Indian department to whom was 
entrusted the duty of conducting the negotiations wdth the Indian tribes 
west of the States of Missouri and Iowa, authorized by the second sec¬ 
tion of an act of Congress of the 3d of March, 1853, I immediately 
left Washington, and repaired to the Indian country, to discharge the 
preliminary duties embraced in my instructions, and now beg leave 
respectfully to report, that I entered the Indian country on the 2d of 
September, and left it on the 11th of October, having occupied the in¬ 
tervening time in visiting and talking with various tribes, and in obtain¬ 
ing from all sources of credit within my reach such information as 
might be useful and necessary in forming the basis of the treaties con¬ 
templated by the act of Congress. 

As I approached the borders of the Indian country, I found some of 
the people discussing with considerable warmth, in the press and other¬ 
wise, the question whether that country was not then open to occupa¬ 
tion and settlement by the citizens of the United States; and, in some 
instances, those who held to the right to settle in the Indian country 
had gone over to explore with the intention to locate in it. This dis¬ 
cussion and these explorations had a very unfavorable influence on the 
Indian mind. The Indians were alarmed. Reports reached them that 
large bodies of white men w*ere coming into their country to take posses¬ 
sion of and drive them from it. Many of them were contemplating the ne¬ 
cessity of defending themselves; and the proposition was abroad among 
some of the Indians for a grand council, at which they should {as one 
said to me) light up their fires after the old Indian fashion, and confed¬ 
erate for defence. 

From the time that the original Indian title to the country was ex¬ 
tinguished, under the authority of the act of the 28th May, 1830, and 
the tribes transplanted from the States and Territories east of the Mis¬ 
sissippi and located in it, until after the adjournment of the last Con¬ 
gress, it had always been considered a country set apart and dedicated 
to Indian uses and purposes; and it was equally well understood, before 
that time, that no person other than an Indian could reside there except 
by permission of the government, and for a special purpose. 

The enunciation, therefore, of the opinion that the country was open 
to occupation and settlement, at the time it was promulgated, was most 
unfortunate. 

Congress had just before, by act of the 3d of March, directed the 
President to enter into negotiations with the Indian tribes west of the 
States of Missouri and Iowa, for the purpose of securing the assent of 
said tribes to the settlement of the citizens of the United States upon 
the lands claimed by them, and for the purpose of extinguishing their 
title to these lands in whole or in part. 

I found it very difficult to quiet the Indians, and was unable fully to 
restore some of these people to the tranquil condition they were in be- 
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fore the discussion of the subject and exploration of their country com¬ 
menced. 

In many councils the effect of this enunciation was evident; and in 
some instances I was unable, while in council, to obtain the calm con¬ 
sideration of the Indians to the subject-matter of my talk, owing to the 
excited state of their minds, resulting from the apprehension that their 
country was about to be taken from them without their consent, and 
without any consideration being paid them for it; and some even sup¬ 
posed that the object of my visit was to favor such a design. 

As I progressed in my journey, and the councils which I held with 
various tribes increased in number, I was happy to perceive a better 
state of feeling—a willingness to listen, to be advised, and an assurance 
of confidence and dependence on their great father, and a determina¬ 
tion to receive favorably the message I bore from him to them. 

While in the Indian country I held councils with the Omahas, Ottoes 
and Missourias, Sacs and Foxes of Missouri, Kickapoos, Delawares, 
Wyandotts, Shawnees, Pottawatomies, Sacs and foxes of the Missis¬ 
sippi, Chippewas of Swan creek and Black river, Ottowas, Peorias, 
and Kaskaskias, Weas and Piankeshaws, and Miamies. I was desir¬ 
ous of se ung and talking with the Pawnees, Kansas, Osages, Quapaws, 
Senecas, and Shawnees and Senecas, but found it impossible to do so, 
without spending more time in the country than was deemed consistent 
with my duties at Washington, in view of the near approach of the 
meeting of Congress. 

The aggregate population of the tribes with whom I held councils, 
according to the best data, is fourteen thousand three hundred and 
eighty-four (14,384) souls, and the aggregate quantity of land held by 
them is estimated at thirteen millions two hundred and twenty thou¬ 
sand four hundred and eighty (13,220,480) acres, or about nine hundred 
and twenty (920) acres to each soul. 

The aggregate population of the Pawnees, Kansas, Osages, Qua- 
paws, Senecas, and Shawnees and Senecas, according to the same 
data, is eleven thousand five hundred and ninety seven (11,597) souls, 
and the aggregate quantity of land held by them is estimated at eigh¬ 
teen millions three hundred and ninety-nine thousand two hundred 
(18,399,200) acres, or about fifteen hundred and eighty-six (1,586) acres 
to each soul. 

All the tribes that I visited and talked with, except the Omahas, 
Ottoes and Missourias, are Indians who were removed from Ohio and 
olher western States to the Indian country, and located there on speci¬ 
fic grants of land, in pursuance of treaty stipulations, and with the 
express understanding that their present were to be their permanent 
homes so long as they existed as tribes or nations. 

In some treaties it was provided that patents should issue to them; 
but in no case was the power of alienation granted, or any provision 
made, by which the lands could be divided and held in severalty. 

Every tribe with whom I held council, with the exception of the 
Weas and Piankeshaws, the Peorias and Kaskaskias, (who own only 
256,000 acres.) and the Shawnees, retused to dispose of any portion of 
their lands, as their first response to my talk. The small tribes above 
named proposed at once to dispose of the most of their land, and inti- 
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mated that if they could make satisfactory arrangements for a home 
they would sell the whole of it. 

The Sbawnees, as their only reply, proposed to sell to the United 
States one million of acres, reserving to themselves six hundred thou¬ 
sand (600,000) acres adjoining the State of Missouri. They number 
some 930 souls. 

The Chippewas, who own 8,320 acres and number thirty (30) souls, 
and the Ottowas, who own 3,400 acres and number two hundred and 
forty-seven (247) souls, declined to dispose of their lands, or any por¬ 
tion of them, on the ground that they were pleased with their location, 
desired to remain, and thought, in view of the amount of prairie land in 
their grants, they had no greater quantity than was necessary for them, 
or than the same number of white people would require. 

The Omahas, Ottoes and Missourias, Ioways, and Miamies, deter¬ 
mined, before the respective councils closed, to sell in each case the 
half or more of their respective tracts. The Kickapoos, Delawares, 
Sacs and Foxes of Missouri, and the Pottawatomies, refused perempto¬ 
rily to sell any portion of their lands; and although the objections 
made were of a trivial character, I was unable to remove them. 

The Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi, who reside on the Osage 
river, were divided; the Sacs were desirous of selling all the land, and 
the Foxes opposed to selling any portion of it; but the latter being less 
numerous than the former, proposed finally an equal division of both 
land and annuities. 

The Wyandotts have only 23,960 acres of land, and number 553 
souls—less than 50 acres to each soul. Their tract is eligibly situated 
in the forks of the Kansas and Missouri rivers, being the purchase they 
made of the Delawares. They advised me that it was their desire, if 
the Territory of Nebraska should be organized, to make such changes in 
their civil polity, and their relations to the government, as to conform 
to the new order of things in the Territory; but did not give me their 
views in relation to their lands. 

Since my return to Washington, I have received a communication 
from the Sacs and Foxes of Missouri, informing me that they had de¬ 
termined to sell one half of their lands, and wished to be invited to the 
seat of government to make a treaty. Their agent, in a letter of the 
same date, expresses the opinion that they will, in all probability, come 
to the conclusion to dispose of the whole of their tract by the time the 
period arrives to make the treaty. 

With several of the tribes I could have concluded treaties, but only 
on condition that each should reserve for a tribal home that part of their 
land adjoining the States. There are grave objections to such a policy, 
involving alike the interests and peace of the citizens of the States, of 
those who may become residents of the Territory, and of the Indians 
themselves. From the disposition manifested by some Indians of in¬ 
fluence to acquiesce in the views submitted to them on this point, I was 
of the opinion that, with these tribes, treaties on terms more favorable 
to the government, and with provisions more consistent with their per¬ 
manent welfare and happiness, could be made after they had time for 
discussion and reflection, which some of them requested should be 
granted; and I therefore deemed it best to leave the subject with them, 
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and confine myself to that branch of my instructions which made it my 
duty to explore the country, and obtain such information as would be 
useful, and from which the data could be obtained to form, as near as 
practicable, a uniform system of treaties. Of the propriety of this 
course I have now no doubt. 

As a general thing, the Indians, who have been transplanted from 
their former abodes to the Indian country, seemed to have a vivid recol¬ 
lection of the assurances made to them, at the time of their removal, 
that their present locations should be their permanent homes, and that 
the white race should never interfere with them or their possessions. 

This point was prominently put forth by their speakers in almost 
every council, and was earnestly, and sometimes eloquently, dwelt on 
in their speeches. 

I replied that it was true such assurances had been given to them, 
and that in most instances their lands had been secured to them by 
treaty, so long as they should exist as a tribe ; but that their true inter¬ 
ests required that these treaties should be cancelled, and that new 
ones should be made, adjusting their rights, and so disposing of them 
as to conform to the great and unexpected changes that had taken 
place. I admonished them that they had not appreciated the advan¬ 
tages that had surrounded them in their new homes; that the govern¬ 
ment had annually appropriated large amounts of money to be ex¬ 
pended among them for agricultural, educational, and religious pur¬ 
poses ; that missionary establishments and schools had been reared in 
their midst; and that devoted men and women had left their homes 
and the enjoyments and comforts of civilized life to dwell with them 
as preachers and teachers, and had labored to win them from their 
wild estate and conduct them in the paths of civilization and religion. 
That but few of them had listened—adhering, as they generally did, 
to the customs of their fathers and the heathen traditions which had 
descended to them ; that they had preferred indolence to labor, vice to 
virtue; that very many of them were the slaves of intemperance, and 
such was their thirst for ardent spirits that they would make any sacri¬ 
fice to obtain it; and that therefore it was absolutely necessary, in their 
present ignorant and enfeebled condition, that they should abandon their 
present possessions and, if possible, obtain homes under the direction 
of their great father, where they would be less liable to temptation, 
and wfoere the efforts of the government, and the labors of the mission¬ 
ary, would be exempt from some of the embarrassments which now 
surround them; and that if they listened attentively and favorably, it 
was to be hoped that in time an Indian community might be found in 
the enjoyment of the blessings of civilization and religion, free from, 
the slavish system of heathen idolatry under which all their fathers 
lived, and to which a large portion of them appeared still to be 
attached. 

They were shown that the acquisitions of California, Oregon, and 
New Mexico, and their rapid settlement by the white children of their 
great father, were not favorable to them in their present location; 
that they were in the paths which led to these countries, and that the 
almost innumerable emigrants who passed through the Indian country 
were going there to make farms and towns; that, as a consequence of 
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their journeying through the ranges of the buffalo, that to them, in 
their present condition, indispensable animal—furnishing them not only 
with meat, but with hides, their most valuable article of traffic—was 
disappearing, and that he would before long leave the prairies, and 
they would not be able to find him any more; that therefore they must, 
in a very short time, abandon the hunt entirely, or starve and die on 
the plains; that they must make up their minds to go to work as white 
men work; and that therefore it was a fit and proper time for them 
to entertain and favorably consider the proposition to dispose of their 
present lands to their great father, and receive from him new homes. 

At every council efforts were made to enlighten the Indians, and to 
impress their minds with the true condition of things around them. 
These efforts were not without effect, as was apparent from the change 
in their views and opinions as expressed to me ; and it is hoped and 
believed that the change will continue to go on until they will all see 
and determine to do that which best comports with their future peace 
and happiness. 

The condition of these tribes is not as prosperous as I was led to 
expect, and I am free to say that they have not advanced as rapidly 
as it was anticipated they would when they were removed to their 
present homes. 

In some of the tribes there are a few medium farmers with the ne¬ 
cessary comforts, conveniences, and improvements of the white man; 
in most of the tribes, and in greater numbers, are to be found those 
who have rude improvements and fields, but who have very few of the 
conveniences and comforts of civilized life; while the great body of the 
Indians are yet unwilling to submit themselves to labor, resist it as un¬ 
becoming and offensive, indulge in indolence, and seek every means 
and opportunity to obtain whisky, which they drink to excess. 

There are some noble specimens who have renounced the manners 
and customs of the Indian, and adopted those of the white man; and 
who, amid the heathenism that surrounds them, have professed the re¬ 
ligion of the Prince of Peace, and firmly maintain their position, and 
use all their influence to reclaim and regenerate their race. 

In the various schools I was enabled to visit I found groups of inte¬ 
resting Indian children; and from examination made by me, as well 
as from the opinions of their teachers, I am satisfied that the Indian 
youth is capable of equal mental culture with the white, and will learn 
as rapidly. Everything appeared to be comfortable and in order about 
these missionary schools, and the children receive a fair English educa¬ 
tion in them; and the females, in addition, are taught needlework, as 
well as the ordinary domestic work of the mission house ; and the 
males are taught the labor of the mission farm. The children unite, 
morning and evening, with their spiritual instructors and teachers, in 
singing praises to the Most High, and bow down with them in prayer 
and supplication. All this is done with cheerfulness; and yet when you 
go abroad and inquire for the fruit of this devoted missionary labor, but 
little is to be found. Here and there will be seen an Indian man or 
woman who has become a convert to the Christian faith, and whose 
works prove the sincerity of his or her profession. But this number is 
limited, as many of these youths, when they return to their tribes, be- 
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come more wild and worse than the Indians who have not enjoyed 
such advantages. 

In my opinion, the agents appointed to reside with and take care of 
these Indians, have not always been honest, faithful men. Instances 
have occurred where the agent deemed that he had discharged his duty 
when he paid them their annuities, giving them little, if any, attention 
beyond this, from one annuity payment to another. Other instances 
there are where agents have.no doubt aided the avaricious trader and 
speculator to appropriate the annuities to the benefit of this class of 
persons, and where the officer of government has appeared rather in 
the attitude of agent for them, than in that of the guardian and protec¬ 
tor of the rights of the ignorant Indian. 

From my observation, and from information deemed reliable, I am 
satisfied that abuses of the most glaring character have existed in the 
Indian country, and that a radical reform is necessary there, in every 
department connected with the Indian service. 

The specific grants to different tribes west of Missouri and Iowa, 
(what is generally termed Nebraska,) are in tracts that come up to the 
western boundaries of those States, and run back west, a greater or 
less distance, for quantity. These grants embody, no doubt, the best 
lands in the Indian country. The quality of the soil, for the most part, 
is of a very superior character, but portions of the lands are entirely 
destitute of limber. A number of roads to New Mexico, to California, 
and Oregon, pass through this country over these lands, and are travelled 
by numerous bodies of emigrants every year. These emigrants travel 
through the Indian country to their abodes on the Pacific (and their 
number is not likely to decrease) without the protection of law. There 
is no law there but the “Intercourse act,” and it gives them no protec¬ 
tion whatever. Except the Wyandotts and Ottowas, who have some 
simple laws, the Indian tribes in the Territory are destitute of any pre¬ 
scribed form of government. 

In my opinion, this state of things should not exist any longer. The 
emigrants and the Indians ought to have some prescribed law for their 
security; and the Indians ought, as far as possible, to be thrown out of 
the lines of these thoroughfares, as no good results to them, in their pre¬ 
sent condition, by coming in contact with the emigrants. 

It is to be hoped that most of the tribes will be willing, by next 
spring, to abandon the idea of reserving portions of their present tracts 
adjoining the States. This appeared to be a cherished idea with the 
Indians, and they were, in my opinion, encouraged in it by some of the 
missionaries and traders. In my judgment, every good influence 
within the reach of these people ought to be brought to bear to induce 
them to change their minds, and to consent to sell all their lands, and 
obtain a new and more desirable home. Individual Indians there are, 
no doubt, who, if they desired reservations in the respective tracts in 
which they live, are sufficiently advanced in civilization to take their 
part with "the white man, and to whom such reservations might well be 
granted ; but beyond this, it is very desirable, for the interest of both 
the red and the white man, that no reservations be made, but that the 
different tribes be removed from the borders of the States, and located 
in some less exposed place. 
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These border tribes have lost much of the strength and self-sustaining 
power of the truly wild Indian. They feel their weakness, desire the 
protection of government, and are content if they can be indulged in 
idleness, and, to some extent, gratified in their passions and appetites, 

i hey might, in my judgment, with safety, be located on small tracts 
of land contiguous to each other, where the missionary operations 
among them could be conducted more efficiently and with less means; 
where the government agents could have daily supervision over them; 
and where that portion of each tribe who have made some advances, 
and who desire to enjoy the blessings of civilization, could have the aid 
and encouragement of each other’s society and each other’s experi¬ 
ence ; and where, in fine, all good influences would be concentrated to 
counteract those of an opposite character, which now, and always will, 
beset the paths of these unfortunate people. 

A civil government should be organized over the Territory. The 
Intercourse act is almost a dead letter. The United States court for 
the district of Missouri and Arkansas is too far removed from the In¬ 
dian country ; and for Indian purposes alone, saying nothing of the pro¬ 
tection of our emigration to the Pacific, a civil government ought to be 
organized there. In addition to this, the position of Nebraska, with re¬ 
ference to our Pacific possessions, renders it a matter of vast import¬ 
ance that it be speedily opened, and actual settlers invited into it on 
the most liberal terms. 

It is confidently expected that the necessary treaties can be made 
with these border Indians during the months of April and May, so that 
ample time may be had for their consideration and ratification by the 
Senate, and for the establishment of a territorial government before the 
adjournment of the approaching session of Congress. 

A superintendent of Indian affairs in that.Territory, as the governor 
doubtless would be, by virtue of his office, having a direct oversight 
over all the Indian service there, would exercise a most beneficial in¬ 
fluence, not only on the border Indians, but in a short time on the wild 
Indians of the plains. 

It is submitted that the sum of money appropriated at the last session 
of Congress is not sufficient to negotiate all the necessary treaties, and 
that it is desirable, if not indispensable, that an additional appropriation 
be made by Congress early in the session. 

It is but just to that portion of the people of the frontier of Missouri 
and Iowa, who entertain the opinion that there is no legal objection to 
the occupation and settlement of such parts of the Indian country as are 
not in the actual occupancy of any Indian tribe by treaty stipulation, 
to say, that they have abstained from attempting to make any locations 
or settlements in it. Some have explored the country, but all, as far 
as my information extends, have returned to await the action of the 
executive department in making treaties, and the necessary legislation 
for the organization of the Territory. 

The statements, which appear in the press, that a constant current 
of emigration is flowing into die Indian country, are destitute of truth. 
On the 11th of October, the day on which I left the frontier, there was 
no settlement made in any part of Nebraska. From all the information 
I could obtain, there were but three white men in the Territory, except 
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such as were there by authority of law, and those adopted by marriage 
or otherwise into Indian families. 

I acknowledge, with pleasure, my obligations to the gentlemen con¬ 
nected with the military department, trading posts, missionary estab¬ 
lishments, and Indian agencies, for their uniform kindness and attention 
to me while on my journey. 

I also acknowledge my obligations to General Whitfield, the agent 
for the Pottawatomies and Kansas Indians, who was my travelling 
companion the greater part of the time, for his good offices and the aid 
and assistance he rendered me. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

GEO. W. MANYPENNY, 

Commissioner . 

Hon. R. McClelland, 

Secretary of Interior . 


No. 3. 

New York Indian Sub-Agency, 

Randolph, September 30, 1853. 

Dear Sir: Since entering upon my official duties, on the first day 
of June last, I have visited the Oneidas, the Onondagas, the Tusca- 
roras, the Senecas, and the Cayugas, with the Senecas, who reside 
within this sub-agency. 

The Oneidas are mostly agriculturists, and are living in comfort¬ 
able circumstances. They support good schools, which are liberally 
assisted by appropriations by the legislature of this State. 

That portion of the Onondaga tribe of Indians residing on the Onon¬ 
daga reservation near Syracuse are turning their attention to agricul¬ 
ture, and are slowly but surely improving their condition. Within a 
few years past a school has been established on this reservation, under 
the supervision of the Methodist society, which has been liberally en¬ 
couraged by appropriations from the legislature of this State. A large 
portion of these people still adhere to their ancient customs, but within 
the past year they have become more united and inclined to encourage 
education. They have a good school-house and a fine church. They 
have heretofore been divided among themselves in regard to their 
reservation, a portion wishing to have it divided and held in severalty, 
and a portion wishing it to remain as it now is ; but they have now 
united and agreed to let it remain as heretofore. 

The Tuscaroras are agriculturists, and live in comfortable circum¬ 
stances, are industrious, and produce more according to their numbers 
than any other tribe of Indians within this sub-agency. They havfl 
schools and one church. 

The Senecas at Tonawanda for the past few years have been liti¬ 
gating with the Ogden company in relation to the legality of the treaty 
and sale of their lands, which has very much retarded their advance¬ 
ment and the improvement of their condition. They have two schools, 
on© of which is taught by a Seneca lady, and who, I think, is a grad- 
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uate from the State normal school at Albany. Their schools hare been 
liberally encouraged by appropriations from the State. 

The Senecas at Cattaraugus and Allegany have made great improve¬ 
ment in their social and political condition, and have made rapid 
advancement in agricultural pursuits. They have established a repub¬ 
lican form of government, and their officers are elected annually by the 
people, and are held strictly responsible for their official acts. This 
fact incites those who hold stations of honor and trust to exert their best 
energies to promote the interests of their nation. The first time I 
visited the Senecas they were in council, and the strict order and par¬ 
liamentary rules which were enforced and adhered to would be credit¬ 
able in any legislative body. And since this change in the form of 
government, the masses appear to take more interest in their affairs, 
and understand more fully the condition of their national matters. 

The goods annuity this year were, by order of the department, de¬ 
livered to the officers of the respective bands, and I have taken particu¬ 
lar pains to know the result of their distribution among their people, 
and I am pleased to be able to report, that the goods were all promptly 
distributed, and the division gave universal satisfaction, and by unani¬ 
mous consent the officers were allowed to use discretion in giving to 
the poor and needy. 

The goods this year were of an excellent quality, well selected, and 
just what was wanted, and the Indians have expressed the hope that 
they may hereafter be equally fortunale in getting as good goods. 
They have six schools at Cattaraugus and three on the Allegany reser¬ 
vation. These schools have been well attended, and have been liber¬ 
ally assisted by the State appropriations. Still the benefits of the 
schools cannot be reached by a large number who would be very glad 
to attend them, in consequence of the distance they reside from a 
school. 

If a well-regulated boarding-school could be established, connected 
with agriculture, it would, in my opinion, be a decided benefit to the 
rising generation of Indians, as well as to the whole country, and I 
•consider its benefits worthy of the attention of the government. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

MARCUS H. JOHNSON, 

U. S. Ind. Sub-agent. 

Hon. Geo. W. Manypenny. 

Com. of Ind. Affairs , Washington, D. C. 
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Cetisus of the Six Nations of New York. 


Names of tribes, and location. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children 

Total. 

Senecas at Cattaraugus. 

297 

324 

552 

1,173 

Senecas at Allegany. 

184 

201 

372 

757 

Senecas at Tonawanda. 

176 

195 

280 

651 


657 

720 

1,204 

2,581 

Senecas at Cattaraugus by adoption, but not entitled 





to annuities: Susan Kinjockety’s family. 

1 

3 

8 


Onondagas at Onondaga Castle.. 

80 

98 

144 


Onondagas with Senecas at Cattaraugus. 

9 

6 

17 


Onondagas with Senecas at Allegany. 

19 

14 

54 


Onondagas with Senecas at Tonawanda. 


1 

3 


Onondagas with Tuscaroras at Tuscarora. 

2 

5 

20 



110 

124 

238 

472 

Cayugas with Senecas. 

39 

31 

73 

143 

Tuscaroras at Tuscarora. 

68 

63 

151 

282 

Oneidas at Oneida Castle. 

43 

44 

89 


Oneidas with Senecas at Cattaraugus.. 

4 

1 

1 


Oneidas with Onondagas at Onondaga Castle. 

Oneidas with Senecas at Tonawanda. 

19 

24 

1 

29 



66 

70 

119 

255 

idd Susan Kinjockety’s family, who are not entitled to 
goods annuity. 




3,733 

12 

Total number of Six Nations of New York Indians.... 




3,745 


No. 4. 

Office Michigan Indian Agency, 

Detroit , September 23, 1853. 

Sir: The Indians still remaining within the limits of this agency are 
Ottowas, Chippewas, and a few Pottawatomies. They are scattered 
over a great extent of territory, and number in all about seven thou¬ 
sand persons, exclusive of the Chippewas of Lake Superior. They 
are divided into more than sixty independent communities or bands, 
and may be found either permanently or temporarily located in nearly 
eveiy county in this State, except those comprising the two southern 
tier. Their annuity payments for the present year will necessarily be 
made at not less than ten different points; and some idea of the extent 
of country over which they are distributed may be inferred from the 
fact that, in attending the payments, we are compelled to travel within 
the limits of the lower peninsular of Michigan not less than two thou- 
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sand miles. Among them may be found bands in almost every grade 
of condition. A few still present the anomaly of savage, pagan com¬ 
munities, existing in the very midst of civilization and refinement, ap¬ 
parently only debased and degraded in the scale of humanity by contact 
with the white population. These have no permanent location, and 
preserve many of the peculiarities of their race. They often suffer 
from hunger and cold, are grossly addicted to intemperance, and pre¬ 
sent a picture of absolute heathenism, with scarcely a single redeem¬ 
ing trait or quality. 

Other bands have made great improvement in civilization. They 
live together in settled communities, own the land they occupy, have 
good farms, with flourishing churches and schools, and are rapidly as¬ 
similating themselves in all respects to their civilized neighbors, and 
becoming qualified to avail themselves of the privilege of citizenship 
guaranteed to them by the constitution of the State of Michigan, on their 
abandoning their tribal state, and assuming the habits of civilized life. 
Indeed, many of them now exercise the right of suffrage, and are re¬ 
garded as citizens to all intents and purposes. 

This great contrast is mainly owing to the labors and efforts of Chris¬ 
tian missionaries and teachers, and no argument beyond the bare state¬ 
ment of the fact is needed to show the duty and importance of sustaining 
and encouraging them by every constitutional means. 

The fact that our Indians are divided into so many independent bands, 
and are scattered from one extremity of the State to the other, I regard 
as the main obstacle in the way of their more rapid improvement. They 
will never consent to remove west of the Mississippi; and the people of 
Michigan have no desire to exile them from the home of their fathers. 

If, then, the United States would grant them, in lieu of lands west of 
the Mississippi, (to which they are entitled by the treaty of 1836, on 
signifying their desire to remove thither,) a reasonable amount of land 
within the limits of this State, they might be withdrawn to a great ex¬ 
tent from the bad influences to which they are now exposed, and brought 
together in situations where educational enterprise and missionary labor 
would be brought to bear upon larger numbers, at less expense and with 
much greater effect than is now possible. One location for the Chip- 
pewas of Saginaw, and three or four for the Otto was and Chippewas, 
to embrace in all from six to eight townships of land, would be suffi¬ 
cient. The whole should be held for them in trust by the general 
government or the State of Michigan, and only conveyed to them in fee 
as they become sufficiently enlightened to be capable of taking charge 
of it themselves. I know of no other plan to remedy the evil I have 
suggested, and believe that such an arrangement could be effected with 
great advantage to the Indians, and with no expense to the United 
States greater than would be incurred by a literal compliance with the 
provisions of the several treaties, to the benefits of which these Indians 
are entitled. The Indians themselves would gladly acquiesce in it, 
and it would be satisfactory to the people of this State. 

There are now employed in this agency twenty-five persons, exclusive 
of the agent, who receive their appointments and salaries from the Uni¬ 
ted States, in pursuance generally of treaty stipulations. A statement 
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giving their names, stations, compensation and other particulars required 
by the rules of the department, is herewith transmitted. 

From information that I have received, I am satisfied that the benefit 
accruing to the Indians has not of late years been commensurate with 
the number of persons employed, or the expense thus incurred. Many 
of the employes have performed little or no service, and their appoint¬ 
ments seem to have been regarded as sinecures. 

I have attempted to reorganize the business of the agency in this re¬ 
spect, and have given every employ^ particular written instructions 
relative to his duties, and requiring, at the close of each quarter, an ac¬ 
curate and detailed report of the kind and amount of service rendered. 
The first reports will be due at the close of the present quarter; and the 
success of my efforts in this direction can be better estimated after re¬ 
ceiving them. 

I do not concur in the opinion sometimes expressed, that these offices 
should be abolished. They may be made, if properly administered, 
of great service to the Indians. Indeed, in most of the locations where 
government officers are stationed, the Indians would deem it a great 
misfortune to be deprived of this branch of the service, imperfectly as 
it has sometimes been managed. 

It is gratifying to know that the efforts made to secure the improve¬ 
ment of the Indians have been attended during the past year with their 
usual success. In no previous year have their agricultural operations 
been so extensive. Their schools show an increase of pupils; many 
new substantial buildings have been erected; and their frequent and 
earnest applications for agricultural and other tools and implements 
show that habits of industry are increasing among them. 

These evidences of improvement are especially abundant among the 
Chippewas of Saginaw. Their missions and schools are mainly under 
the charge of the Methodist Episcopal church, which has expended 
several thousand dollars among them for educational purposes during 
the past year. I have within a short time been instructed to take 
charge of the distribution of provisions and goods to the Chippewas 
of Lake Superior, furnished under the provisions of the treaties of 
1837 and 1842. The decision of the department not to insist upon the 
removal of these Indians to the west as a condition precedent to the 
payment of their annuities, will be very gratifying to them, and is in 
accordance with the views and policy of the people of this State. I 
respectfully recommend that this agency be permanently extended to 
them, and that their proportion of money, goods and provisions, secured 
by treaty stipulations, be regularly paid, and that the farmer, black¬ 
smith, and carpenter formerly stationed among them, be restored. 
During my visit among them I shall exert myself to obtain accurate 
information relative to their condition and prospects, and will make it 
the subject of a supplement to my report on my return. 

I transmit herewith the following reports received by me : 

1. Report of Right Reverend P. P. Lefevre, bishop of Detroit, 
with tabular statement and school reports accompanying the same. 

2. Rev. A. Bingham’s report on Baptist missions and school at Sault 
St. Marie. 

3. Rev. George Smith’s report on Methodist Episcopal missions and 
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schools among the Cbippewas of Saginaw, with abstract of receipts 
. and expenditures. r 

4. Rev. James Shaw’s report on Methodist Episcopal church mis¬ 
sions and school at Sault St Marie. 1 1 

1 cannot close this report without expressing my high appreciation 
ot the labors and efforts of all these gentlemen, and of the missionaries 
and teachers under their charge and connected with them, in the great 
work of Indian civilization. I have enjoyed but a limited opportunity 
to make their personal acquaintance, but the fruit of their labors is 
everywhere apparent. I esteem it a privilege to be able to some 
extent to co-operate with them, and would earnestly recommend the 
suggestions contained in their reports to your favorable consideration. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

HENRY C. GILBERT, 

TT _ • Indian Agent for Michigan. 

Hon. Geo. W. Manypenxy, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs , Washington. 


No. 5. 

Sault St. Marie, September 3, 1853. 

Dear Sir : In presenting to you the annual report of the Indian 
missions under my charge, I have to acknowledge the kindness of a 
superintending Providence that has been exercised over us during the 
past year. No serious accidents or sad misfortune has been permitted 
to visit us, but we have enjoyed uninterrupted peace, and a good 
degree of prosperity. We have two missionary stations in the bounds 
of Lake Superior district. At the Sault St. Marie’s mission the Rev. 
Ebenezer Steele has been laboring as missionary, Rev. Peter Marks¬ 
man, a native preacher and interpreter, and Miss Eleanor H. Steele as 
teacher. At this mission we have seventy-two members of the church. 
Most ol them, before their conversion to Christianity, were poor drunken 
pagans, but now they are sober and industrious, and give good evi¬ 
dence of experimental piety. They are so changed in their habits and 
appearance, that but for their color and language they would be taken 
for the better class of white inhabitants, and in these respects they are 
greatly improved. For the three years past their location has not been 
favorable for temporary prosperity. But we have purchased land at 
the head of this river, good soil, well timbered, and where steamboats 
can stop to wood; thus giving them a chance to sell their wood as they 
clear their land. Into this enterprise they are entering with spirit, and 
as fast as they can they are settling and building. Several families 
are already on the ground, and have commenced clearing and building. 
We have built a good frame mission-house twenty by thirty feet, and 
have it nearly completed, built entirely by Indian hands, except the 
doors and windows. The school has been kept up during the year, 
with two short vacations. It is in a prosperous condition, numbering 
from fifteen to thirty scholars. Since this mission has been in opera¬ 
tion several children have been taken into the mission family, clothed, 
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boarded, and schooled, until sufficiently advanced, and then sent to 
our seminary at Albion. Last fall we sent one young man, who, by 
his upright conduct and diligent attention to his studies, has won the 
approbation of his teachers, and on returning to visit his friends, brought 
testimonials of the same with him, and a request for more young men 
of the same stamp. We shall send another this fall. One young man 
left the mission family last winter, and commenced laboring for himself. 
This will leave but two boys in the family. But there are five or six 
young men of promise who are anxious to come into the family, 
and we shall take them if our means will justify. The other mis¬ 
sion is at Kewaiwona—Rev. R. Dubois has been laboring there as 
missionary. This mission is doing well, is favorably located at the 
head of Kewaiwona bay, and is exerting a good influence over a 
great number of pagan Indians. One large band has just come in 
from the interior, and purchased land joining the mission. Their 
chief with some others have embraced Christianity. Here we have 
a church, mission-house, and school-house, and sixty-five members 
in society; and all doing well. In the school we have on an 
average twenty scholars. We may say, in regard to both of these 
missions, they are fast advancing in civilization, and if they continue 
to prosper, they will soon be among our best citizens. 

All of which I respectfully submit, subscribing myself, yours, &c., 

JAMES SHAW, 

Superintendent Indian Mission, Lake Superior District. 

Hon. Henry Gilbert. 


No 6. 


Mission House, 

Saut Ste. Marie, September 6, 1853. 

Sir : Agreeably to the request contained in your note of August 22, 
I now forward to you a report of the mission under my charge; and 
inasmuch as there has recently been a change in the administration, 
and consequently in most of the officers of the department, it may not 
be amiss to give a brief sketch of the past as well as of its present 
state. 

This mission commenced its operations in the autumn of 1825, under 
treaty stipulations which required that it should be located on the St. 
Mary’s river. At that time there was no other place in all these re¬ 
gions that a mission would have had Indians around it half the year, 
as they changed their encampment four or five times in the year. But 
here there were a sufficient number to enable us to collect a respectable 
congregation generally through the year, with the exception of a few 
weeks in time of sugar-making ; consequently the mission was located 
at this place, and a school was opened for the benefit of Indian youths 
and children in the month of October of that year. In the autumn of 
1829 we commenced a boarding-school, which has been continued until 
the present time; and there has never been a single week since that 
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time that we have not had more or less Indian children in our family 
that have been supported by the mission. 

The day school has always been open for the instruction of any who 
wished to attend; and those who were not entitled to free instruction 
could be taught for a moderate price, but never to the exclusion of 
Indian or mixed-blood children. 

This rule was established at the commencement of our labors here 
for the benefit of the poor people of our place, and has ever been con¬ 
tinued. 

As the white population of our place has increased, the Indians have 
decreased; numbers by death, and others by withdrawing from the 
place and going to other parts. And when the number was consider¬ 
ably reduced at this place, I commenced travelling among them to 
bear to them the gospel message; and for several years I travelled 
somewhat extensively, visiting them at their distant locations in the winter 
on my snow shoes, and in the summer season in my boat. As both these 
modes of travelling required much labor, and caused much fatigue, the 
chills of 67 winters have so far enfeebled my system that for two years 
past I have travelled but little; yet I remain at my station and keep 
up my school and my religious services, both with the white population 
and Indians, as in former years. During the past year we have sup¬ 
ported from three to five beneficiaries. Four have been with us during 
the whole of the year; but the term for which one of our girls was 
taken having expired, she was dismissed from the boarding-school and 
employed in the service ot the mission in the early part of July. Hence 
she is still under religious culture. 

One of our boys left, and returned to his friends, in March last, 
which leaves us four in the mission, but three only at present supported 
as beneficiaries. Our day school has been in a prosperous and inter¬ 
esting state during the year. 

Our catalogue for the several quarters shows from 45 to 70 pupils, 
and from 25 to 31 of them are Indian and mixed-blood children. 

Reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, English grammar, his¬ 
tory, composition, and music are taught in the school, and the pupils 
(in the opinion of those who have attended our examinations) have 
made good progress. 

We have also a large and interesting Sabbath school for such a place 
as ours; average attendance between 40 and 50, including children 
of the different races mentioned in our day school. 

We have also a station at Mis-koo-na-bin-e-kaw-ning, or Carp river, 
about 25 miles above this, where we have a half-breed man stationed, 
who is well educated, and can preach in Indian, English, or French, 
and who labors steadily with the Indians. He also favors others with 
the benefits of his labors, yet without interfering with missionary work. 
He has had a school of from 12 to 20 scholars a part of the year, but 
a portion of the time the Indians were mostly absent from the place 
at their fishing ground. 

We have a small church, containing 21 members, 15 of whom are 
Indian and mixed blood. We also keep up an interesting Bible class. 
Our Indians labor quite industriously, sometimes at barrelling up fish, 
and sometimes at other business. Some of them have purchased land 
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and own it individually like American citizens, and seem inclined to 
come more fully into the habits of civilized life. 

The number of barrels of fish they have put up the past year, and 
the amount of sugar they have made, I am unable to report, as l have 
not yet learned the amount of either. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. BINGHAM, 

Superintendent of Baptist Missim. 

To H. C. Gilbert, Esq., 

Indian Agent, Detroit. 


No. 7. 


Flint, September 8, 1853. 

Sir : I herewith submit my annual report of the state of the Indians 
in the bounds of Flint district, Michigan conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal church. This embraces the principal lands of the Chippe- 
ways of Saginaw, and of Swan creek and Black river. Our missions 
and schools are located in Lapier, Genesee, and Saginaw counties. 
The first mission established among them was about fourteen years 
since, but chiefly about eight year's, during which time a surprising 
change has come over them; from the lowest and most degraded 
heathenism and entire destitution, they have risen to respectability and 
comfort, and many of them to the condition of real Christians. Our 
policy has been, first, to induce them to embrace the Christian faith 
and become pious, in which we have succeeded to a large extent—over 
one-third of die whole population are members of the church. When 
we could not succeed in this, we have not proceeded to establish schools, 
for our labor was lost, and our money thrown away. Those have con¬ 
tinued in their heathen state, and are rapidly passing away. 

As soon, however, as* they become pious, they wish instruction and 
desire the establishment of schools, to be able to read the Bible for 
themselves, and to have their children learn. This is the first com¬ 
mencement of a desire for improvement. Then commences gradually 
a desire for all the arts of civilized life, with limited means in their 
reach for its gratification. 

To meet their wants as far as possible, our aim was next to gather 
them together in as large companies as could be made to affiliate for 
the purpose of establishing schools, instruction in agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, as far at least as necessary to build themselves com¬ 
fortable houses. 

Here, we would remark, the aid of the general government would be 
in place. If by substitution they could be induced to give up some 
portions of their annuities, and receive in lieu thereof a tract of land of 
sufficient size for their occupancy, where they could be congregated, 
not in the form in which Indians own land, in common —this has been 
destructive to them—but so arranged that they might become individual 
owners of the soil, great benefits would accrue to them, and a great 
aving of funds in educating them. Will you have the goodness to lay 
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this before the department of Indian affairs; and if it meets with favor- 
able reception, I should be pleased to present more in detail. 

In the absence of any such means, they were induced to unite their 
small means, derived from the chase and their annuities, and purchase 
small tracts of land, where they might select, which belonged to them 
in common. This seemed to be the only means of providing for them 
a home, (for they had sold all their land to government.) As civiliza¬ 
tion advances, this mode of holding land was found to be an endless 
source of difficulty among themselves; besides, it was found to repress 
one of the great elements in civilization, individual enterprise. 

We now aim to make them individual owners of the soil, with a view 
to their becoming citizens. We divide among them what land they 
own in common, and aid them to purchase more. We seldom find one 
who at any time has money enough to purchase even forty acres. We 
purchase the land for them, and let them have it for the same, in quan¬ 
tities as they may have means. 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office has withheld from 
sale certain lands in their former reservations, until we shall be able to 
purchase—a measure indispensable to the success of our enterprise. 
In this way we have secured a small home for each family, and with 
it many of the comforts of home. 

Their occupation is chiefly agriculture; they depend on this for a 
subsistence. As a matter of necessity they fish and hunt a part of the 
year, but wish to relinquish it as soon as they can. They are mostly 
well-clad, civil, temperate, and industrious. Their agricultural imple¬ 
ments are few, and their facilities for farming limited, though every 
year improving. The aid received through your department, especially 
recently, has been of great service to them. The diminution of num¬ 
bers, which heretofore has been fearful, threatening their entire extinc¬ 
tion speedily, has been arrested, and there is now a small increase. 

We have, in these missions— 

2 white missionaries. 

3 educated native assistants, teachers, and interpreters. 

1 white assistant and teacher. These reside permanently among 
them; besides 

3 teachers, who are employed by the month. These all devote their 
entire time to the instruction of the Indians. 

6 schools, taught the greater part of the year, with the exception of 
the necessary vacations in the fall and spring, when they go out to 
hunt. 

237 scholars, from four to eighteen years of age. 

Their studies are exclusively the primary branches usually taught in 
common schools, and the books the same as used in the schools of this 
State. Their greatest proficiency is in penmanship; in arithmetic, 
slow. They have a peculiar aptitude for the natural sciences, but no 
means to gratify them, as our limited means will not justify us in 
furnishing the necessary appliances. 

The missionary society of the Methodist Episcopal church has ex¬ 
pended, for the purposes of the mission, the past year, ending Septem¬ 
ber 15, 1853, $3,385 61, besides the use of about the same amount of 
money invested in property for the benefit of said missions. Much 
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attention is paid to instruction in the arts of civilized life. They are 
making commendable improvement. Our aim is to qualify them soon 
for citizenship. 

What we need to facilitate our aim is— 

1st. An appropriation ol $500 annually, from some fund set apart 
for the civilization of the Indians, to each of our schools, no more 
than justice to the race demands, or our success in the work of improve¬ 
ment among them justifies. This would meet our wants, by enabling 
us to employ competent teachers to reside among them, provide suitable 
school-rooms, books, apparatus, &c. Less will not do it. 

2d. They need a better supply of agricultural and mechanical imple¬ 
ments than has been or can be furnished with the present arrangements. 

3d. They need instruction and oversight in all their farming opera¬ 
tions, more than the missionaries or their assistants can afford to 
devote to this object. 

This can be done without any increased expenditure, simply by a 
change of policy: 

1st. Abolish the office of Indian farmer, which has always been 
nominal so far as any benefit accruing to the Indians is concerned, as 
contemplated by treaty. The President has authority to do this by 
treaty, and appropriate the funds to the purchase of implements. 

2d. The funds now appropriated to the blacksmith be applied in a 
different manner. Employ a responsible man or men to do the Indians’ 
work by the piece, at a stipulated price, and authorize the Indians of 
each band to furnish a bill and draw a certain amount; the advantages 
of this will be, that four times the amount of work will be furnished, 
and those bands living remote could make arrangements and obtain 
their supplies at one time, whereas now they receive little or no benefit. 

These would furnish the Indians with all the supplies requisite at 
present, until they should be able to furnish; and the sooner they 
become self-reliant, the better it will be for them. 

Respectfully submitted, 

GEO. SMITH, 

Sup’t Flint Indian Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Hon. H. C. Gilbert, 

Indian Agent. 


No. 8. 


Detroit, September 8, 1853. 

Sir : I have the honor herewith to enclose to you a tabular report for 
this year, 1852-1853, of the Indian schools connected with the Catho¬ 
lic missions under my charge, together with some lists containing the 
names, ages, and sexes of the scholars who have attended any portion 
of the year. The reports of some of these schools, as you will per¬ 
ceive, are not included, as I have not yet received them from the teach¬ 
ers. In all these schools, spelling, reading, and writing are invariably 
taught, and also arithmetic, geography, and grammar to those who are 
more advanced. At the stations of Little Traverse, Point St. Ignace, 
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and Mackinaw, the girls are also taught sewing, knitting, trimming, 
bark work, and various kinds of needle^work. 

I take pleasure in stating that the proficiency of the scholars has, in 
general, been satisfactory and encouraging for the time they have at¬ 
tended school, and in particular those of Sault St. Mary, Anse Kewanaw, 
and also Mackinaw and Point St. Ignace. The improvement of the 
scholars at Little Traverse, Middletown, and Cross Village, is not so 
satisfactory in consequence of irregularity in attending school, caused 
by long and frequent absence of families from home, pursuing their va¬ 
rious avocations of hunting, fishing, &c. 

I am also happy to state, that in general there is a continued improve¬ 
ment in industry, morality, and religion among our Indians; but still it 
must be confessed that the improvement of many is but very gradual 
and slow, and much slower than would gratify the philanthropic de¬ 
sires of those who endeavor to aid them in every way, and devote them¬ 
selves entirely to their good. This is explained (as I formerly stated 
it, which I cannot but repeat here again) chiefly by the absence of 
motive to personal effort, resulting from the insecurity of property, and 
the very uncertain and unsettled condition in which they live. They 
are naturally of a wandering disposition, and love to make their living 
by hunting and fishing, being much encouraged thereto by traders. 
Their inclination for wandering, and seeking their existence by the chase, 
rather than by agricultural pursuits, is much strengthened and increased 
by the thoughts that they cannot be allowed the right of citizenship, to 
purchase land in their own name, and permanently settle on it. This 
thought continually preys upon their minds, and creates a certain in¬ 
difference and even distaste for any improvement of the mind or habits. 
They despair of ever obtaining a permanent location for themselves and 
their posterity, where they shall not be importuned to emigrate and 
give place to the white man. Hence national as well as individual 
motives to exertion are wanting, and the chief care with many is to 
supply present wants, and enjoy the gratification of the day, uncon¬ 
cerned about the consequences of to-morrow. Hence also it is that the 
ties of love and affection which unite them to their children, being na¬ 
turally very strong, they are not willing to be long deprived of their 
presence; and thus, whithersoever the parents wander, the children 
must wander with them. 

Could these hindrances be removed, or could these Indians obtain a 
full assurance upon the part of the government that they may validly 
purchase the land which they may choose to improve and settle upon, 
without fear of being compelled to abandon it, without doubt they would 
feel much encouraged to unite themselves into large bands, which would 
form so many permanent settlements or flourishing villages, where, 
under the benign and vigorous influence of religion, the establishment 
of settled habits of industry, sober occupation, and useful knowledge, 
would become objects of deep interest to them ; while the thrift in agri¬ 
culture, mechanic arts, and other branches of domestic economy, would 
insure to them all the necessaries and comforts of fife. 
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Please accept the assurance of my high consideration and respect, 
with which I have the honor to be, 

Your very obedient servant, 

PETER P. LEFEVRE, 

Bishop Z. A. D. 

Hon. H. C. Gilbert, 

Acting Superintendent Indian Affairs , Michigan. 


No. 9. 

Indian Catholic Free School of Sault Ste. Marie, 1852-1853, 

August 1, 1853. 

Right Reverend Bishop : The school has been kept open all the 
year round, except at three different times, where a recess of one or 
two weeks has been granted. All the boys are admitted freely, with¬ 
out distinction of white or Indian, and both are under the same disci¬ 
pline. The matters of study are catechism, spelling, reading writing, 
arithmetic, English grammar, and French reading. The teaching busi¬ 
ness lasts six hours daily, Saturdays and Sundays excepted, and there 
is monthly an examination held by Rev. T. B. Menet, followed by the 
reading of an account of each one’s conduct, constancy, and progress, 
which account is sent to parents when deemed expedient. 

Seventy-two boys have profited more or less of the school instruction. 
The general average of the daily attendance has been for the two first 
quarters from 10 to 25, for the two last from 20 to 40. We were visited 
last fall and winter by the smallpox, and for that reason several stu¬ 
dents were kept home the greater part of the season. The spirit of the 
boys is generally good. Order is kept without much ado. They re¬ 
quire only a teacher to direct them in the way they have to go. I will 
not enter into any farther particulars, but will resume all in this: that 
we try never to forget that it is better to have no school than to have a bad 
one ; and by a good school it is understood that the education be brought 
up at least to the mark of modern demand, and that it be solid in faith 
and piety. 

On the verso you will find, Right Reverend Bishop, the names of the 
boys who have been admitted at school since August last, 1852. 

I am, with perfect submission, Right Reverend Bishop, your most 
humble and obedient servant in Christ, 

A. LACOSTE, S. J. 


No. 10. 


Annual report of the colony of Ottowa Indians , at the Griswold mission , 
county of Alleghan , State of Michigan. 

The number of Indians attached to this mission is about the same as 
reported last year—thirty families; about one hundred individuals. 
Their habits are generally good. The cases of intemperance are few. 
Their attendance upon public worship is good, and some of them seem 
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to have been much and permanently benefited by the means of grace. 
The resident teacher, who is also the missionary, is peculiarly well 
adapted to the station, and enjoys, it is believed, their full confidence. 

The school is faithfully kept open for the children, and all proper 
means used to induce them to attend, but it is difficult to make them 
submit to the necessary confinement. Those who have availed them¬ 
selves of this advantage have made considerable proficiency in the com¬ 
mon branches, or rather rudiments, of English education. The great¬ 
est number of scholars present at any one time is twenty-two. 

One of the scholars, the son of the chief, has gone to the Indian insti¬ 
tution at Fort Ripley, and bids fair to become a useful minister among 
the Chippewas. He has always been remarkable, from a child, for 
purity of character, and has, it is thought, the best capacity for learn¬ 
ing of all who have belonged to the school. 

F. H. CUMMING, Superintendent. 

Hon. Geo. W. Manypenny, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs , Washington. 


No. 11. 

Northern Superintendency of Indian Affairs, 

Milwaukie, September 26, 1853. 

Sir : In accordance with the regulations of the Indian department, I 
herewith submit my first annual report. 

In conformity with the policy pursued by the United States towards 
the Indian tribes for a long series of years, “ to transplant them from 
the midst of our white population, and within State limits, to new coun¬ 
tries west of the Mississippi, where it was supposed they would have 
an opportunity to increase in numbers, and improve in character and 
resources,” the Indian tribes in Wisconsin, the Winnebagoes, Pot- 
tawatomies, and Chippewas, were removed from within the limits of 
the State, and, by treaties made in 1848 with the Stockbridges and 
Menominees, provision was made for their removal, which if carried 
out would have substantially relieved this State of her Indian popula¬ 
tion, with the single exception of the small tribe of Oneidas. Proba¬ 
bly, in view of this new location of the Indians in the west, the law of 
Congress approved February 27, 1851, provided for a reduction of the 
superintendencies north of Texas and east of the Rocky mountains to 
the number of three, making a change of the location and boundaries 
of the northern superintendency necessary, whenever, in the opinion of 
the President, such reduction should be proper. Circumstances have, 
however, prevented the carrying into effect of these treaties, and the 
Stockbridges are remaining in their old location, and the Menominees 
have been removed to a small tract in the northern part of this State. 

The treaty with the Stockbridges in 1848 provided for their removal 
west of the Mississippi within two years, and their location upon seventy- 
two sections of land, in the selection of which they were to be consulted. 
Their removal was delayed on account of the Indian title not being 
19 
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extinguished to the country to which they wished to be removed, and 
the lateness of the season after the Sioux treaty had been ratified, in 
1852, and was not accomplished the present season for the want ot an 
appropriation for their subsistence. 

These Indians were at an early day advanced to a considerable de¬ 
gree of civilization, but their condition has not been materially improved 
since 1843; not so much on account of their inability or unfitness for 
improvement or cultivation as that of impracticable and ill-advised 
legislation, which has resulted in so many difficulties among themselves, 
and also with the white settlers with whom they live interspersed, that 
it seemed their settlement could only be effected by the removal of the 
Indians. 

It is much to be regretted that their removal has been so long delayed, 
as it may be confidently expected that in a proper new location they 
will steadily improve in agriculture and the arts of civilization. A de¬ 
tailed statement of their condition has heretofore been forwarded to your 
office, in accordance with instructions of the 7th of June last. 

By the treaty with the Menominees, made in 1848, their removal 
west of the Mississippi was contemplated, but from representations 
made to the department it was thought preferable to concentrate them 
on the Upper Wolf and Oconto rivers, in this State; and accordingly 
-they were removed there in November of last year, and the consent 
of the legislature of Wisconsin to that arrangement was obtained. 
It was believed that their new location was better suited to their wants, 
and that they could be removed to none where they would be so little 
in the way of our white population. If they should be permitted to 
remain there, further legislation on the part of Congress will be neces¬ 
sary to provide for their educational and agricultural improvement, for 
the erection of a grist and saw-mill, a manual labor school, and the 
employment of other means of education. It is represented that the 
Menominees are now, more than ever before, inclined to acquire agricul¬ 
tural habits, and it is anticipated that proper efforts to improve their con¬ 
dition by educating the rising generation will be rewarded by beneficial 
results. I shall shortly visit them, and will then have an opportunity 
to judge better of the propriety of their location and the means requsite 
for their improvement. It would be desirable that the question of their 
permanent location should be settled as soon as practicable, as uncer¬ 
tainty retards their progress and is a great detriment to the tribe. 

The tribe of Oneidas in this State are cultivating to a considerable 
extent the lands on their reservation, and require but little supervision 
on the part of the officers of the government, further than the disburse¬ 
ment of their educational and annuity funds. 

All of which, together with a statement of the number of Indians 
within the State of Wisconsin, is respectfully submitted. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

FRANCIS HUEBSCHMANN, 

Superintendent Northern Superintendent^ 

Hon. Guo. W. Manypbnnt, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs , Washington City 
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No. 12. 

Green Bay, September, 1853. 

Sir : Since entering upon the duties of this sub-agency, on the 28th. 
May last, I have twice visited all the tribes within its jurisdiction, and 
spent some days with the Menominees. 

The Stockbridges, since the treaty in 1848, have been very much 
unsettled, and are retrograding in their condition as agriculturists, con¬ 
sequently they are becoming destitute and unhappy. This state of 
/things must continue until their affairs are settled, and they*become per¬ 
manently located. The school I found in a very prosperous condition, 
under their competent and industrious teacher, Mr. Slingerland, a native 
Stockbridge. For a more particular account of schools, I beg leave to 
refer you to an abstract accompanying this report. 

As the affairs of the Stockbridge Indians are nowin course of arrange¬ 
ment by the department, I presume it is unnecessary for me to give a 
more particular report at this time. 

The Oneidas, as a nation, are quietly and steadily advancing in all 
the essentials of civilization. Their patches of cultivated land are 
becoming farms, and many of their old log-houses are giving place to 
good, substantial frame ones. They have under cultivation 2,750 acres 
of land, and their stock and farming implements consist of 129 horses, 
170 oxen, 160 cows, 420 hogs, 83 ploughs, and 60 wagons and carts. 
From the use of these they derive ample support, independent of the 
■chase. In their religious worship they are divided nearly equally into 
two parties, each of which has a neat and commodious church, where 
they meet to worship every Sunda}^. The first Christian party are 
Protestant Episcopalians, and are furnished with a missionary by the 
board of missions of that church. 

The second are Methodists, and are furnished by the Methodist cori~ 
Terence. Each of the parties have a school separate from the other, 
where the common branches of an English education are taught. 

The school under the supervision of Mr. Roqua, of the .second Chris¬ 
tian party, I found in a very flourishing state, while the other is lan¬ 
guishing for the want of a competent teacher. This difficulty will be 
remedied from and after the 1st of October. The Oneidas have black¬ 
smiths and carpenters of their own people, who do all the work required 
in those branches of mechanism. 

The Menominees were removed to their present territory in Novem¬ 
ber of*last year. The short time they have resided on their lands, and 
the unfavorable circumstances attending their removal, render it 
impossible, in this report, to give any satisfactory information in regard 
to their advancement in agricultural knowledge and pursuits. Labor¬ 
ing under almost every form of discouragement and disappointment,' 
they have been able to make but slow progress in the arts of civiliza¬ 
tion, and they are now despairing of any improvement, unless the change 
in the head of the government shall bring with it a stricter adherence 
to justice and the claims of humanity. Their annuity payment last 
year being delayed until November, that portion of the tribe which, 
still follow the chase was prevented, by the ice and snow, from moving 
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their families to their hunting grounds; and the scanty supply of pro¬ 
visions furnished under the contract for their removal, together with the 
freezing up and consequent loss and detention of their provisions during 
removal of the agricultural bands, has been the cause of great suffer¬ 
ing and destitution, among the whole nation, during the past winter and 
summer, from the effects of which they have not yet recovered, and on 
account of which they have hoped their annuities this year would be paid 
earlier, so as to relieve their present distress, and enable them to return 
to their homes before the cold weather shall close the waters against 
them. Oshkosh, the head chief, said to me in August, when asking per¬ 
mission to go away to gather rice: “You are aware, I have no doubt, of 
our present situation of starvation; we have never been so poor and des¬ 
titute of provisions as we are this year, after the solemn promise of the 
agents of the government made to us to effect our removal. It was well 
understood, when we acceded to the proposition of the government to 
remove, that we were to be supplied a whole year with provisions, but, 
as it happened, the provisions lasted only about six months; and even 
our three thousand dollars of provisions of last year are gone.” In this 
melancholly condition I find the Menominees at the present time. 

The map accompanying this report exhibits the location of the dif¬ 
ferent tribes within this sub-agency; the distance from each other and 
from Green Bay, the location of the agency building. 

The Stockbridges are settled along and near the shore of Winnebago* 
Lake. The Oneidas occupy both sides of the stream called Duck 
creek, which flows entirely through their country from southwest to 
northeast. 

The Menominee tract is divided nearly equally into two parts, which 
are separated from north to south by Oconto river. These two divi¬ 
sions are very distinctly marked—that on the east being heavily tim¬ 
bered with pine and maple in about equal proportions, the pine being 
of the very best quality for lumbering purposes, and the maple afford¬ 
ing extensive facilities for manufacturing sugar, the land also being of 
the best quality for farming ; while that portion on the west is a suc¬ 
cession of dry sandy ridges, unfit for cultivation, and only thinly tim¬ 
bered with oak and spruce, with the exception of some narrow pine 
groves and sugar maple bottoms bordering the Wolf river on the ex¬ 
treme west boundary of the tract. The only redeeming quality which 
tills portion of the tract possesses is the numerous beautiful small lakes, 
or ponds, of clear pure water, which are to be found within sight of 
each other for many miles in extent. These lakes abound in fish, and 
afford great relief to the Indians settled about them. Unfortunately, I 
think, for all concerned, the late superintendent selected this, the south¬ 
west corner, as the location for the farms, shops, and school-houses, the 
soil being too light and dry. 

The labor expended on such a soil by new beginners would only result 
in disappointment. The fruits of this summer’s toil have verified in 
many instances my opinion in this respect; and the forty acres fenced 
and planted in corn by the late superintendent, as an experiment, will 
yield but little more than the seed. Already have several of the agri¬ 
cultural party expressed a desire to settle near the Oconto Falls, where 
there is every facility for comfortable and prosperous farming operations* 
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The blacksmith shops are within two and a half miles of each other 
m the southwest corner of the tract, while nearly one-half of the In¬ 
dians are living from twelve to twenty miles from that part, subjecting 
them to great inconvenience. 

The shops and dwellings for the smiths are loosely and cheaply built, 
affording but poor protection against the severe winters of this climate. 

The temporary buildings used for the schools, and the dwelling of 
Mrs. Dousman, the female teacher, and her daughter, are unfit for the 
purposes for which they are occupied, and it is hoped that better ones 
will soon be erected. 

There are two saw-mills on the tract, their location being designated 
on the map. They are good mills, in good repair, and owned and kept 
in operation by persons who squatted on the lands several years ago. 

If these lands should be receded to the Menominees, I would recom¬ 
mend that these mills be purchased at a fair valuation for their benefit, 
ns provided in the treaty, as both of them can be bought, and grist¬ 
mills erected in them, within the amount of the appropriation. 

A large portion of the Me nominees—nearly one-half—are now turning 
their attention to agriculture, and some of the young men are desirous 
•of learning the blacksmith and carpenter’s trades; and all are becom¬ 
ing convinced that the cultivation of the soil for a livelihood must be 
their ultimate resort. Entertaining these feelings they have no desire 
to move again. They are satisfied with the location made for them, 
and hope that the government will confirm it to them forever. 

Having been broken up by their recent removal, the agricultural 
bands are nearly destitute of everything necessary to carry on their 
operations. Having no provender during the last winter, their cattle 
have nearly or quite all disappeared. This summer they have, under 
my direction, cured an abundance of hay to keep whatever amount of 
-cattle may be given them this fall. They are temperate and industri¬ 
ous ; and many of them who selected patches of bottom land have 
raised vezy good crops of corn, potatoes, and garden vegetables. They 
are very much opposed to the introduction of spirituous liquors within 
their territory, either by their own people or by the whites; and I have 
made it my special duty to provide against it with all the means in my 
power. 

I would call the attention of the department to the situation of the 
agency property at this place. The buildings not having been occupied 
for several years past are falling to decay and becoming worthless. 
To repair them and rebuild the fences will require an outlay of at least 
one hundred and fifty dollars. This is, however, not needed , as I am 
^occupying my own dwelling. I suggest it for the purpose of prevent¬ 
ing the house and ground from going entirely to ruin. 

The blacksmiths, so far as I have been able to ascertain from the 
Indians themselves, have performed their duties satisfactorily, so far as 
.doing their work is concerned. 

All of which is very respectfully submitted. 

JOHN V. SUYDAM, 

Sub-agent , Green Bay. 

Hon. Fr. Huebschmann, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs , Northern Superintendency . 
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No. 13. 


Stockbridge, Wisconsin, September 3, 1853. 

Sir : I have the honor to transmit to you a brief report of my school 
kept the summer past. 

Whole number of different scholars in attendance, thirty-five; 
greatest number at any one time, thirty-three; average number, twen¬ 
ty. 1st class in Rey’s large arithmetic commenced federal money, 
and proceeded through compound interest; 2d class commenced mis¬ 
cellaneous examples under the four first rules, and have now finished 
vulgar fractions. 1st class in Rey’s 2d arithmetic (mental) began the 
book, and have gone through it once, and are now upon a review; 2d 
class commenced the same some time after, and have now proceeded 
half way through. A class of eight in Brown’s grammar have also- 
finished or passed through the book once, and are now upon a review; 
quite good in parsing. A class in Comstock’s philosophy have advanced 
about two-thirds through. 1st class in geography, (Olney’s,) having 
finished North America, are now upon South America; 2d class in 
Mitchell’s small geography are about two-thirds through. Eight have 
had time to attend writing, besides their studies, who have made good 
proficiency. The readers used are McGuffey’s readers, from the 1st to 
the 4th, which have been read through once by the several classes, and 
are now being read the second time. Besides these, two classes com¬ 
menced their letters, who are now reading in words of two syllables. 

Had the children been punctual in their attendance they would have 
been far more advanced. This want of regular attendance has been 
caused by the want of interest in the parents, by the common practice 
here of sending children to pick berries, and by the poverty of some 
families whose children are either destitute of food or clothing. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

V JEREMIAH SLINGERLAND, Teacher . 

Hon. J. V. Suydam, 

U. S. Sub Indian Agent. 


No. 14. 

Abstract of school reports. 

September , 1853. 

Stockbridge school —Jeremiah Slingerland, teacher; average number 
of scholars in attendance, 20; greatest number, 35. 

Studies pursued: spelling, reading, writing, geography, grammar, 
arithmetic, and natural philosophy. 

I have examined this school personally, and with a great deal of 
satisfaction. The different studies are thoroughly explained, and ap¬ 
parently well understood by the scholars. I enclose the teacher’s 
report. 

Oneida schools —First Christian party, Susannah Lofl, teacher j. 
average number of scholars, 15; greatest number, 35. 
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Studies. pursued: the simplest branches of the English language. 
But little interest is kept up in this school by the teacher, and I have 
found her poorly qualified for the station. 

From the Rev. Mr. Requa, teacher of the second Christian party, I 
have not received any report. I have visited the station twice, once 
during a vacation and once oh a Saturday. I examined the school- 
house, books, writing books, &c., of the scholars, which showed con¬ 
siderable advancement. The studies pursued are spelling, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 

Menominee schools —Rev. F. J. Bondicut and Mrs. Dousman, teachers; 
average number of scholars, boys 34, girls 30; greatest number in 
all, 70. The principal studies are spelling, reading, writing, and geog- 
raphy, in all which branches the scholars have made considerable 
progress. I visited the schools and heard the large scholars read, and 
examined their writing and their lessons in geography and map drawing. 

This school labors under a disadvantage. The teachers have been 
brought up and educated in a foreign tongue; speak and pronounce the 
English language very imperfectly. This is the case particularly in 
regard to the male teacher. In other respects his teaching and his in¬ 
fluence have had a very excellent and beneficial effect upon the charac¬ 
ter and conduct of a large class of this tribe. 

JOHN V. SUYDAM, 

Sub-agent , Green Bay. 


No. 15. 

Minnesota Superintendency, 

Saint Paul , September 14, 1853. 

Sir : I have had the honor heretofore to transmit from this office re¬ 
ports from the Indian agents under this superintendency. 

I beg leave to give my views of the future regulations necessary in 
the Indian department in this Territory. 

The Chippeioas. 

1 st. The Indian title ought, by all means, to be extinguished to the 
mining region of Lake Superior, and to all lands east of the Mississippi. 
The immense mineral wealth of that region, under the control of our 
enterprising countrymen, should not be overlooked. The Indians are 
daily being impressed with its great value, and every year it will be 
more and more difficult to purchase it at a reasonable rate. 

2d. This tribe should be concentrated as soon as possible, and the 
‘‘Pillagers” put under annuities to prevent their wandering and maraud¬ 
ing habits. 

I respectfully call your attention to the very interesting report of the 
Chippewa agent on this subject. 

3d. The Chippewas must be paid by the 1st or 10th of September, 
or their annuities, as heretofore, will prove a curse instead of a bless¬ 
ing to those living on Lake Superior. 

4th. If their goods and provisions could be here by the 20th of July, 
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they can be transported by steamboat above the Falls of St. Anthony, 
■within 30 miles of the agency. 

5th. If they are not paid before October, they lose their fall hunts, 
which are far more valuable to these people than government provi¬ 
sions, as they now receive them. 

6th. If the object of the government is to civilize them, they must be 
concentrated west of the Mississippi, and near their agent, their school, 
and their missionaries; they are now more scattered than any tribe in 
this Territory. The Pillager bands of Chippewas are warlike, and, not 
being annuity Indians, are doubly more troublesome, living as they do 
among those drawing annuities. 

The Sioux. 

The doubtful tenure by which this tribe hold their supposed reserva¬ 
tion is well understood by their chiefs and headmen, and is beginning 
to give deep dissatisfaction, and throwing daily more and more obsta¬ 
cles in the way of their removal; this reservation will not be wanted 
by white men for many years: 

1st. Because there is not wood, or timber, or coal, sufficient for the 
purposes of civilization, except immediately on the St. Peter’s and its 
tributaries. From near the vicinity of the new agency there commences 
a vast prairie of more than one hundred miles in extent, entirely des¬ 
titute of timber; and I feel confident we never shall be able to keep 
any very large number of them at their new agency, or near there. It 
may be, by using with care and economy their agricultural fund, that 
inducements can be held out to keep more and more each year within 
the reach of the agency. 

2d. Already the fund set apart for the removal and subsistence the 
first year of the Sissetons and War-pa-tons has been expended, and 
all their provisions eaten up; $17,000 and upwards has already been 
expended by Governor Ramsey, and one year in advance of the time 
fixed by the treaty for their removal. This expenditure was made 
while he was getting them to sign the Senate amendments to the treaty 
of July 23, 1851, which they were very reluctant to do, and which 
not more than half the chiefs have ever signed yet. These Indians 
want the government to confirm this reservation to them for a term of 
years. I would recommend that this be done as the only means to 
satisfy them, and humanity demands it. I recommend that the pay¬ 
ments be made earlier, so as to give them their usual time for going on 
their fall hunts for a winter’s supply of buffalo and deer. The supplies 
must be here sooner than heretofore, because the agency is now removed 
200 miles further off, and for the further reason, that after the 1st Au¬ 
gust no steamboat can be got up to the new agency, and land trans¬ 
portation is extremely difficult and extravagantly expensive. 

The Winncbagoes. 

This tribe have until lately been extremely discontented, and have 
never remained in the country set apart for them, under the treaty of 
1846, permanently. The treaty of 1846 pledged the honor and solemn 
faith of our government to give them a home suitable to their “wants 
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and wishes.” By the exchange lately made with them, by order of 
the government, through agent Fletcher and myself, they are much 
pleased, or at least they profess to be. Their new home on Crow 
river will, in my judgment, give them permanent satisfaction. I take 
this occasion to say, that this exchange has caused some persons, for 
party purposes, and others because a difference in money was not 
given them to pay old debts, to be dissatisfied. They talk and reason 
hke the government had no right to its own soil, nor the Indians any 
claim to protection by the government, notwithstanding the pledged 
faith of the government by the 3d article of the treaty of 1846. These 
men making complaints against the treaty are residing on the Missis¬ 
sippi, where they can go on the west side and make what they call 
claims, and thus cut the good timber off government lands and convert 
them to purposes of commerce, &c., without being actual settlers. 

But I should remark that this opposition to this exchange with the 
Winnebagoes is very insincere. They don’t want to lose the distri¬ 
bution of the large Indian annuity annually, yet they want them off the 
Mississippi river, so they can get full access to the timber of its banks. 
They don’t care what becomes of the unfortunate Indian so they can 
have things arranged to cater to their cupidity. But this complaint 
only comes from a few, and is hardly worth the notice I have seen 
proper to take of it. The exchange made ought by alt means to be con¬ 
firmed. 

This exchange was made without the disinterested interference of 
traders and speculators, some of whom have no other care for the red 
man than to fatten on his ignorance and frailty. I know what I say, 
and mean what I say. 

In the annual report of the Winnebago agent, for 1852, he strongly 
recommends this exchange of country, and appeals to the pledged faith 
of our government, made in the 3d article of the treaty of 1846; de¬ 
picts the calamities and difficulties consequent upon its not being done 
before then; but now, under a new and different administration, he 
and some friends affect to oppose it. Governor Ramsey recommended 
it strongly, and said the forks of Crow river were supposed to be seventy 
miles, when, in truth, it is only fifteen miles, or less, by land. This 
error he made for want of proper information on the subject, of course. 
The Hon. S. B. Lowry, in his report to me on this subject, says the 
Winnebago Indians cannot be kept off the Mississippi river without the 
government uses force to keep them back; to use force would lead 
to far worse consequences than any possible event, be feared, by 
letting them have a small strip on that river. I affirm to the govern¬ 
ment that the best protection that can possibly be given to the frontier 
people, from the Indian depredations, is to let the agency, school-houses, 
blacksmith-shops, farms, missions, and traders, be in front on the 
Mississippi river, and the Indians back. Thus the agent will be within 
reach of the settlements, and can keep the Indians back. Without this, 
Indians will roam about at will; and it is not so much the fault of the 
Indian, because they are invited over to the white settlements to trade. 

The land they have got is only fit for Indians, except perhaps a 
strip on the Mississippi river, and some prairies. The land they give the 
government is by far the most valuable to the white man. The Crow river 
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country abounds in wild rice in great abundance, and bountifully sup¬ 
plied with game. They therefore cannot say, hereafter, that the gov¬ 
ernment has not given them a country of their own choice. For the reason 
that this administration has done what the last tried to do, but failed, 
you may perhaps hear a few of these persons complain that the Win- 
nebagoes are being brought too near them. This is a shameless ex¬ 
cuse, when one year ago the same men asked it to be done. There¬ 
fore, should the government refuse to confirm the exchange, I here say, 
the Winnebagoes are disintegrated forever, and must become shortly 
mere wandering trespassers, without hope, for all future time. They 
feel that the government solemnly promised it to them in the treaty of 
1846 ; and if any civilized nation of the world held such a pledge by 
treaty from us, we would not degrade ourselves before the world so 
much as to permit it to be insinuated that we refused to comply with 
it. These Indians “ know their rights,” but they dare not maintain them 
like great nations with whom we have treaty relations would do. 

I take great pleasure in referring you to the able report of agent 
Fletcher on various subjects connected with his agency; and I take 
great pleasure in saying of him that he is pre-eminently fitted for his 
station—honest, faithful, and of strict integrity; and let me say, that 
an honest man, as Indian agent, is the only safeguard to these children 
of nature. The Winnebagoes say of Gen. Fletcher, “ well, we are glad 
he is back to us; he will scold us sometimes, but he will not steal." 

My recommendations are found in the first part of this report, briefly 
stated. If I string out this report it will not be read, aud perhaps 
ought not. 

I have the honor to say that agent Herriman and agent Murphy are 
both honest, faithful, and capable. Agent Murphy has by far the most 
onerous duties to perform of any agent under my superintendency. 

The facts proven in the investigation of alleged frauds against ex- 
Govemor Ramsey justify me, in this report, in saying that, although 
the treaties of 1851 declared that $275,000 for the Sissetons and Wah- 
pa-toan Sioux, and $220,000 for the Medawa-Kautoan and Wapacooly 
Sioux should be “paid to the chiefs as they in open council should re¬ 
quest,” and the chiefs of these bands did, in open council, request 
again and again of Gov. Ramsey that the said money should be paid to 
them in their own hands; yet it was not so paid , but mostly paid to 
their traders, against their protests and remonstrances, made known is 
©very way an Indian can make anything known to government agents. 
Therefore, it is not remarkable to hear deep and bitter murmuring by 
them against the treatment they think they have received; and I shall 
feel it my duty, at some future time, to ask you to let a very few of 
these chiefs come to see the President on this matter. 

I can only carry out the treaty, and remove them to their new homes, 
where they are going with a deep-seated conviction that they have 
been wronged. 

I am, with high regard, your obedient servant, 

W. A. GORMAN, 

Governor and Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 

Washington city , D. C. 
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Chippewa Agency, 

September 8, 1858. 

Sir : In accordance with instructions, I beg leave to submit the fol¬ 
lowing report. In consequence of the short time intervening since my 
arrival (on June 6) at this agency, the report will not be as full, per¬ 
haps, as desirable. 

The agency dwelling having been burnt a few months previous to 
my arrival, I am obliged to occupy as a residence an old dilapidated 
log building hardly fit for a stable. 

I found three log buildings designed for an office and council room, 
warehouse and provision warehouse, each without floors, and two of 
them without roofs or windows; consequently there was no place in 
which to store the annuity goods and provisions. The provisions were 
already beginning to arrive. To save the government from loss, you, 
sir, under date of July 24, instructed me to make such additions to the 
warehouse on the most economical plan as would secure the object de¬ 
sired ; which has been done at an expense of about five hundred dol¬ 
lars—the lumber had to be hauled twenty-nine miles. This expense 
has been incurred without any funds to meet it, but it was absolutely 
necessary. In a communication which I made to you on the subject, 
(July 5,) I estimated that $3,000 or $3,500 would cover the expense of 
erecting an agency dwelling and complete the warehouses. I respect¬ 
fully request the department to make such an appropriation. 

There are farms opened at this agency at Gull lake, Mill lae, 
Sandy lake, and Red lake. 

At this agency there are three hundred acres under fence, and from 
two hundred and fifty-two acres crops have been raised the past sea¬ 
son. On my arrival here I found over one-third of the farm occupied 
by whites. 

Believing that whites had no rights on an Indian farm, I claimed and 
have taken one-third of the crops as soon as harvested. 

About twenty acres have been cultivated by the Indians—raising corn, 
potatoes, pumpkins, squashes, watermelons, &c., &c. The balance of 
the farm has been cultivated by the employes. The crops have ex¬ 
ceeded my expectations, particularly the rutabagas. Notwithstanding 
the seed was put in late, (I being obliged to send to Galena for seed,) 
there will be at least 28,000 bushels raised, from sixty acres seeded. 

Of potatoes, 3,000 bushels from 10 acres, 
oats 1,000 “ “ 35 “ 

corn 500 “ “ 15 ** 

beans 30 “ “ 2 “ 

The farm at Gull lake comprises about 30 acres, which is cultivated 
by the Indians, aided very materially by the Rev. Mr. Breck, an Epis¬ 
copal missionary stationed at that place; his report is herewith sub¬ 
mitted. 

At Mill lac thirty acres are under cultivation by a stationed farmer; 
the crops are good, consisting of corn, potatoes, rutabagas, &c., &e. 
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At Sandy lake is a farm of thirty acres, cultivated by the Indians, 
aided by the Rev. Mr. Sprates. 

The above farms were all opened and fenced by funds appropriated 
by the general government. 

At Red lake is a farm of one hundred and twenty-five acres. This 
farm is in latitude 4S° 15' north. About one hundred acres are culti¬ 
vated by the Indians. The land, which is very heavily timbered, is first 
cleared by the Indians, and then broken up by the missionaries’ teams; 
alter the first year it is cultivated by the hoe alone. 

The Rev. S. G. Wright, a missionary stationed at that point, (to 
whom much credit is due for his disinterested labors among the Indians,) 
informs me that for eight years past they have raised large crops of 
winter wheat, and that forty-five bushels to the acre they consider com¬ 
paratively a small crop; that he has measured the product of one acre 
of shelled corn, (small.white flint,) seventy-two bushels, and that fifty 
bushels is an average crop. Their usual crops are wheat, rye, corn, 
oats, potatoes, beans, squashes, pumpkins, &c. 

The Indians residing at this point do not receive annuities. 

The custom has been at this agency to appoint four farmers at a salary 
of $500 per year, leaving but $1,000 per year with which to purchase 
seed, agricultural implements, lumber, nails, glass, harness, stock, and 
other minor articles, and to pay for extra hands during spring, har¬ 
vesting and haying. 

Again, two carpenters are provided for by the treaties, but not one 
dollar for the purchase of lumber, nails, glass, &c., &c., each of which 
articles, when purchased, must be paid for from the above-mentioned 
fund. 

I would suggest that but one or two regular farmers be employed— 
as men, when required, can be hired at $30 or $35 per month. This 
plan will relieve the agent from much vexation, and be of much more 
benefit to the Indians; and if not otherwise instructed I shall adopt the 
above plan, as I can then keep the two carpenters profitably employed, 
carry on the farm at much less expense, furnish the Indians with more 
seed, &c., &c. 

The buildings required here are an agent’s dwelling, school and 
boarding-house, workshops, store-house and barn; the lumber for which, 
as at present, will have to be hauled twenty-nine miles, or sawed by 
hand, which would cost forty dollars per thousand feet. (The school, 
boarding and store-house and workshops, will be built out of the school 
fund.) 

A number of the Indians have requested of me to build them houses 
with cellars, so that they could save their crops from the depredations 
of the Pillagers and others who do not farm. 

In view of the probable erection of the above-mentioned buildings, 

I respectfully suggest, that if a saw-mill were to be built here, it would 
save at least one-half of the expense of the buildings, to say nothing of 
the future advantage it would be to the Indians. Five thousand dollars 
would erect a saw-mill and all the other buildings required not con¬ 
nected with the school. There is a fine mill site within one mile of the 
agency, surrounded by magnificent pines in quantity sufficient to last 
the Indians fifty years. 
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In calling your attention to the enclosed report of the Rev. S. Hall, 
permit me to remark, that government and religious societies have ex¬ 
pended vast sums of money in endeavoring to civilize the Indians. To 
carry out this beneficent design, the aid of the schoolmaster has been 
sought. Books have been printed in the Indian languages; children 
have been boarded in white families far removed from the Indian coun¬ 
try; they have been sent to colleges, and other seminaries of learning; 
they have been taken into the families of the missionary, carefully in¬ 
structed from books, taught by both “ precept and example” the bene¬ 
fits of education; but has one Indian prejudice or superstition been 
eradicated from their minds, has one custom been changed, has one 
vice been conquered ? 

The pious missionary spends his life of thirty, forty, or even fifty 
years, among the wild Indians, far from the home of his youth and 
friends, enduring without a murmur nameless privations and unman- 
bered hardships—dies; his place is immediately filled by another 
equally jealous, equally patient, equally hopeful; influenced by the 
same motives, the good of the “ poor Indian,” hoping that he will soon 
see, nay fancying that he does see, the germ from the seed long since 
planted; believing that his long-continued disinterested efforts must, 
and soon will, be crowned with success; but soon, alas! too soon his 
fancies, hopes, expectations, all, all are blasted. The youth from 
whom much has been expected, from his docile manners, his quick 
apprehension, retentive memory, and astonishing facility with which he 
acquired a knowledge of the English language, of reading, WTiting, 
arithmetic, geography, history, &c., suddenly becomes a loathsome 
drunkard, a proficient gambler, despised alike by his white and red 
brethren. This is not always the case, but it is in ninety-nine cases out 
of every hundred; the book-educated Indian is the most dissipated 
among them. 

What, then, must all efforts cease, and they left to pursue their own 
course, permitted to remain, in a civilized land, monuments of man’s 
inability to tame his fellow man? 

Why not try some new plan; try a manual labor school: not the old 
mission system under the name of manual labor, but a new plan, a 
manual labor school in fact? I conceive a manual labor school to 
be one in which labor is made the primary, and books a secondary, 
consideration. 

The prevalent idea out of the Indian country is, that it is all impor¬ 
tant to learn the Indian to read; experience has taught those long 
in the Indian country that nothing is more fallacious. 

The first and most important operation is to induce them to discard 
their own and adopt the dress of the whites; they are then prepared 
to labor. 

Where is there a better field than at this agency for a trial to be made ? 

The Chippewas are anxious to learn ; many of them have adopted 
the dress of the whites. All of their women that can get the material, 
make their dresses after the pattern of the white women. A large pro¬ 
portion of their children wear long dresses, or coats and pants. A 

£ ortion then of this tribe are prepared to receive instruction in labor. 
iet their instructors be farmers, carpenters, wheelwrights and black- 
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Smiths; put the boys in the various shops; to learn the use of tools, 
let them make cradles, sleds, miniature wagons, anything, that will 
please them, or excite their attention, until they can be gradually brought 
under restraint in whatever department they may be employed; let the 
females be taught to cut and make (of materials given them or pur¬ 
chased out of the school fund) their own and the boys’ clothes after the 
pattern of the whites; allow no Indian dresses to be made in the 
school, or worn by the scholars; leam them to wash, bake, knit, make 
soap and candles; to reside in houses, sleep on bedsteads, eat at tables, 
cm plates, with knives and forks ; in fact, gradually civilize them ; give 
them weekly or semi-weekly rations, as an encouragement to them, and 
an inducement to their parents to support the schools. As they grow 
up and improve in labor, they will forget their fathers’ prejudices. Let 
books be a secondary consideration, except to those who are too young 
to handle tools. 

You can induce an Indian to change his customs with provisions 
sooner than in any other way, or by any other means. 

The idea of having a teacher, and then a superintendent over him to 
learn an Indian boy how to read, looks to me like a general officer, 
commanding in the centre of the grand prairie, forming a hollow square 
with a single private. 

I believe that the school fund should be expended so as to benefit the 
Indians. I conceive a manual labor school, with practical mechanics 
as teachers, and the agents only for superintendents, would be most 
conducive to that result. 

If there is any one thing more than another which I wish to urge on 
the attention of the department, it is early payments to the Chippewas 
of Mississippi and Lake Superior. It is now the 8th of September, 
the time that the payment should be made, and at the last advices the 
goods had not yet arrived at St. Paul, nor have I heard anything of 
their annuity money. This tribe of Indians are differently situated 
from any other; their only mode of conveyance is by canoes ; some of 
them have to come over four hundred miles ; their annuities are small, 
and if navigation closes before they return from payment, they not only 
lose all their annuities, but their canoes, and many of them die of star¬ 
vation by the way; and those who get to their homes are worse off than 
when they started to receive their pay. This destroys the influence of 
both the superintendent of Indian affairs and the agent, as the Indians, 
to some considerable extent, hold these officers responsible for matters 
of this kind. The following extract from a letter, from the Lake Supe¬ 
rior chiefs and headmen, will inform you more fully of their wishes on 
this subject: 

Fond du Lac, July 11, 1853. 

Dear Father: We, the chiefs and headmen of Lake Superior, 
take this opportunity of representing to you the inconvenience and 
suffering in having late payments. 

Ever since the agency has been removed to Crow-wing we have 
suffered wonderfully, by losing our canoes, goods, and provisions; we 
were obliged to leave them, and wade in the snow to our homes in a 
state of beggary. We do hope our new father will hear and relieve 
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us. We hope to see you at the next payment, when we will say more 
to you, and have you help your red children. 

SHIN-GUP, 

NON-GON-AT, 

AU-E-MOS-ONG, 

COE-OBBE-CIEN, 

and eighteen headmen. 

Not only are early payments of particular importance to the Indians 
of Lake Superior, but to those also known as Mississippi Indians, as 
they wish to depart on their fall and winter hunts early in October. 
The payment should be made at latest by the 15th September. 

Another matter that I deem of not only vast importance to the well¬ 
being of the Indians, but likewise to the interest of the Territory of Min¬ 
nesota—that is, the government should purchase the lands owned by 
the Chippewas east of the Mississippi river. 

The whole country about Lake Superior is a mineral country. It is 
said by geologists, who have given the country a thorough examination, 
that by far the richest portion of it is in possession of the Indians. 
Whites are constantly trespassing on these lands, which is a continued 
source of vexation to the agent, and engenders a bad state of feeling 
among the few Indians scattered over that vast extent of country. 

Again: from Sandy Lake north to the line of the British posses¬ 
sions, and from the Mississippi river east to near Lake Superior, is 
one almost unbroken vast forest of magnificent pine timber. Pah-kay- 
yah-mah falls (north of Sandy lake) affords a water power superior 
to the falls of St. Anthony. 

The southern country bordering on the Mississippi river depends in 
a great measure, and soon will entirely, on Minnesota for lumber. 

The Indians are anxious for a treaty ; game is every year diminish¬ 
ing ; furs are getting scarce ; their annuities are very small; the chiefs 
and many of the Indians appreciate their condition as individuals and 
as a tribe. The land must soon be occupied by the whites, who are 
almost daily encroaching upon it from all parts of the Union. A treaty 
now could be made on favorable terms ; every season that the matter 
is procrastinated it will be more difficult. 

It would be advantageous to the Indians, as— 

1st. It would confine them within a narrow compass, and thus as it 
were force civilization upon them, and render them more easily con¬ 
trolled by the officers of the government. 

2d. It would give them larger annuities, a large civilization fund 
with which to build houses, open farms, &c., &c., &c. 

3d. It would include the Pillager bands as annuity Indians, as the 
Indians removed from east of the Mississippi would be removed upon 
lands claimed by the Pillagers. 

The Pillagers receive no annuities; hence the superintendent or 
agent can exercise no control over them. All the depredations that 
have been committed within this agency since my arrival have been 
committed by portions of these bands. 

It would be of great advantage to the people, as— 

1st. It would bring into market an immense copper region of ineal- 
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culable value. Mining can be carried on north of the St. Louis river 
at much less expense, with much larger returns, than the present ope¬ 
rations on the southern shore of Lake Superior. 

2d. It would bring into market an immense pine region, superior in 
quantity and quality to any in the western country; a matter that is of 
great importance, considering with what rapidity this northwest corner 
is filling up with the “ hardy sons of toil.” It would be carrying out 
and almost completing what has long been the policy of the govern¬ 
ment, to remove and concentrate the Indian tribes west of the Mis¬ 
sissippi river, 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

D. B. HERRIMAN, 

Indian Agent. 

His Excellency W. A Gorman, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs , St. Paul , M. T. 


No. 17. 

Chippewa Mission at Gull Lake, 

September 6, 1853. 

Dear Sir : Agreeably with your request, and for the sake of the 
poor Indian, I gladly embrace the opportunity of making an informal 
report to the civil authorities in charge of and administering Indian 
affairs in the Territory of Minnesota. 

The Gull Lake mission originated in the belief that there was some 
remedy in religion and civilization for the paganism and barbarism of 
the red man. We had evidence enough in history and before us in the 
country that the mere mechanism of the school-room was insufficient 
of itself to effect this. Having had charge of a manual laboring school 
upwards of ten years for young men, amongst whom were Indian youths 
who, in the course of four years, learned house-building and other me¬ 
chanical arts, as also the breaking up of the virgin soil, driving their 
five or six yoke of cattle without help of the white, we were led to be¬ 
lieve others might be taught the same, and far better, amidst their own 
people. 

But not to make my words tiresome, let me here state that the first 
year of our labor has seen the Indian man of grey hairs, and 
the middle-aged man, the women, and many children, engaged in work 
so constantly, day after day, and week after week, numbering already 
months of the coldest and of the hottest weather, that those who have 
been eye-witnesses of these facts are ready to concede that the Indian 
may become civilized. 

The past winter averaged twenty-five to forty persons daily engaged 
in clearing wood-land, whilst about two hundred different Indians have 
wrought during the year in one form or another of the domestic and 
civilized life. A few log-houses have been erected through their own 
exertions under the direction of the mission carpenter, and several acres 
of land have been brought under cultivation. 
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At the first, all the Indians begged; but after becoming acquainted 
with the rule of the mission, to give nothing without a compensation, 
they willingly commenced work, and have continued it up to the present 
time. They have wrought for clothing as well as for food, and have, in 
several instances, already adopted the habit of the whites. This makes 
work come easy to them; whereas the blanket is a great hindrance to 
the free exercise of the limbs. 

Our school is in the field and in the shop, and in the house far more 
than in the school-room, and embraces all classes, old and young, male 
and female. The field is the plantation, at first principally intended 
for the growth of vegetables, which the Indians cultivate under our 
direction. This is in addition to their own several private patches 
of corn and potatoes. The shop and the log-house they build for 
themselves, and when built, it is still the various articles of household 
furniture,* or farming implements, which they are taught to supply for 
themselves and the house, and the domestic life; wherein cooking, 
washing and ironing, sewing, knitting, and preparing their own clothing, 
are the things taught there. 

The school of the field, the shop, and domestic life, occupies old and 
young six hours per day; whereas the learning of letters in the school¬ 
room does but two, and confined to the English tongue. We would 
endeavor to make them men, in order effectually to make them 
Christians. Thus far the mission has succeeded beyond our best 
hopes of what would be possible short of three or five years, especially 
with the adult portion of the Indians. 

Our support, as a mission, is derived wholly from the interest we can 
awaken abroad in behalf of the reformation and civilization of the red- 
man. There is no board of missions or society assisting us, apart from 
the individual members of the Protestant Episcopal church, whom we 
may arouse to a sense of duty to the aborigines of our country. Our 
mission family is as follows: 

Rev. James Lloyd Breck, missionary. 

Mrs. Wells, matron. 

Miss Mills and Miss Allen, teachers of domestic life. 

Mr. John Johnson, interpreter. 

Mr. John Parker, carpenter. 

Mr. Abira Richardson, farmer. 

Mr. Charles Selsrig and Albert Wells, teachers of gardening, &c. 

Also the wife of the farmer, and a female over the culinary depart¬ 
ment of the mission, render efficient help in the civilization of the Indian 
Women. 

It is intended the coming winter to pay such attention to the Ojibwa 
language, as well as the manners and habits of the nation, as will en¬ 
able us to send out a portion of our household to the new mission station 
at Otter Tail lake, where we are now building a mission-house and 
preparing to break up land in the spring. 

I cannot close these remarks without observing to you the monstrous 
evil and hindrance to us in the way of benefiting the Indian that we 
find in the fire-water. That continues to pour into the Indian territory. 
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notwithstanding all the several penal laws enacted by the general gov 
eminent prohibiting it. 

With much respect, your obedient servant, 

JAMES LOYD BRECK. 

Maj. D. B. Herriman, 

Ind. Agent for the Chippewas of Mississippi and Lake Superior. 


No. 18. 

Chippewa Agency, Sept. 8, 1853. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following report of the schools 
and mission of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis¬ 
sions among the Chippewa Indians, for the year preceding this date: 

At the commencement of the year the board had two stations among 
the Chippewas—one at Lapointe, and the other at Bad river, on Lake 
Superior. 

The following persons have been employed as missionaries, teachers, 
and assistants: 

At the Lapointe station: Rev. S. Hall, missionary; Charles Pulsifer, 
teacher of the school; Henry Blatchford, interpreter and native assist¬ 
ant ; Mrs. Hall and Mrs. Pulsifer. 

At the Bad River station: Rev. L. H. Wheeler, missionary; Mrs. 
Wheeler and Miss Abby Spooner. 

The school at Lapointe was under the tuition of Mr. Pulsifer until 
his removal to this place in the early part of the summer. It was sus¬ 
pended after the first of March, from the time the Indians removed to 
their sugar camps. The whole number of scholars in attendance during 
the fall and winter was thirty-five; the average number of each day 
was nineteen. The studies pursued were reading, writing, spelling, 
geography, arithmetic, (mental and written,) history, and composition. 

The school at Bad river has been principally taught by Miss A. 
Spooner. This school has been maintained with more regularity 
during most of the year than formerly, and attended by more scholars. 
Forty or more have been in attendance, more or less; but many have 
been very irregular in their attendance. The studies have been similar 
to those pursued in the school at Lapointe. 

Since the removal of those formerly connected with the station at 
Lapointe to this place, the mission family of Bad river have gone there 
to reside temporarily, and have maintained a school there since the 
first of July last. 

Manual Labor School .—I was informed in July, 1852, by J. S. 
Watrous, then agent for the Chippewas, that he was instructed by the 
Indian department to establish a manual labor school for the Chip¬ 
pewas of Lake Superior and the Mississippi at this place, and was 
offered by him the superintendency of it. In September last I visited 
this place, and on examination thought it favorable for the location of 
such a school. In March last I arrived here and signed a contract 
with Mr. Watrous for the school for the term of seven years, by which 
I was to act as superintendent of it in behalf of the American Board of 
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Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Under this contract I immediately 
commenced preparations for erecting buildings and opening a farm 
preparatory to opening the school. I was subjected to unexpected 
delays on account of the difficulty of obtaining lumber, being under the 
necessity of waiting for a saw-mill to be erected, before lumber in 
sufficient quantities could be obtained for the buildings. 

Early in July my family removed to this place, together with Mr. 
Pulsifer and Henry Blatchford, and their families. Mr. P. came to be 
employed as a teacher in the school, which we then anticipated would 
be opened early the present fall. 

About the first of August I was informed that the contract was not 
confirmed at Washington, and that it had been submitted to Governor 
Gorman, superintendent of Indian affairs for Minnesota Territoiy, for 
his opinion with regard to it. He informed me that it would not have 
his approval without some modifications. Thus the matter stands at 
present. We are waiting for the decision of the department, ready to 
go on with the work we have began, and complete the buildings neces¬ 
sary for the accommodation of the school, as soon as we are furnished 
with the means. But one small building has yet been erected, which 
was designed for the temporary accommodation of a family, with the 
workmen who should be employed in the erection of other buildings, 
and afterwards to be used as a storage house and shop for the school 
establishment. 

Some 70 acres of land have been broken for the use of the school— 
a sufficient quantity for its accommodation. We had made arrange¬ 
ments for obtaining lumber for the school buildings at considerable 
expense, not anticipating that any change would be required in the 
contract by the department, after having been in their hands over two 
months. 

This derangement and consequent delay is subjecting us to much 
expense and inconvenience; and we would respectfully ask that we 
may have the decision of the department at their earliest convenience. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

SHERMAN HALL, 

Superintendent of the Manual Labor School , Src. 

To Major D. B. Herriman, 

Agent for the Chippewa Indians. 


No. 19. 

Winnebago Agency, September , 10, 1853. 

Sir : The report which it becomes my duty to make of the present 
condition of the Winnebago agency and Indians will represent them 
in a condition far less prosperous and encouraging than that in which 
they were reported by my predecessor last year. 

I am aware that a comparison of said reports will furnish no flatter¬ 
ing comment on my ability and faithfulness as an Indian agent; still it 
will be borne in mind that the reported thrift, industry, temperance, 
advancement in civilization and general prosperity of these Indians for 
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two years past, remain to be reconciled with the enormous debt which 
they have, in the meantime, contracted, the dilapidated condition of 
their farms, the destruction of their houses and furniture, and the anti¬ 
cipation of a considerable portion of their annuity for the present year. 
And I find difficulty in reconciling the reports of my predecessor for 
two years past, that the Winnebagoes have committed no depredations, 
with the fact that claims for over lour thousand dollars for depredations 
alleged to have been committed within that time are already pending 
against them. I find less difficulty in accounting for the fact, that 
although my predecessor disbursed over fifteen thousand dollars tor 
buildings and improvements, and some six thousand six hundred dol¬ 
lars for teams, agricultural implements and labor, the aggregate value 
of the property turned over to him in 1851 far exceeded the value of the 
property which he turned over to me. 

It is possible that the department and the public would obtain more 
correct information of the condition of the Indians and their affairs if 
competent persons were sent, annually, to inspect the different agen¬ 
cies ; and it is not improbable, if agents were required to account 
strictly for crops raised by employes, that reports of astonishing crops, 
indicating great skill and industry in farming, would be somewhat cur¬ 
tailed. 

The employes at this agency have, during the past summer, per¬ 
formed their duty, generally, in a commendable and satisfactory man¬ 
ner. The saw and grist-mill has not been in use; no logs were hauled 
in the winter, which is the only season in which pine lumber can be 
procured, and we have had no grain to grind. The miller, who is also 
a carpenter, has been employed in the shop. The improvements in 
building have been confined chiefly to repairs. 

On my arrival at this agency, on the 11th of May, some sixty acres 
of land had been ploughed by the farmers employed. The Indians 
and half-breeds sowed forty acres with oats, and have subsequently 
sowed ten acres. They have also cultivated on the farms at this place 
one hundred and twelve acres in corn, fourteen acres in potatoes, two 
acres in rutabagas, and two acres in turnips. The farmers employed 
for the Indians commenced sowing oats on the 19th of May, and put in 
-eighty-nine acres, which have yielded a good crop. They have also 
cultivated on the farms here forty-nine acres in corn, nineteen acres in 
potatoes, and twenty-five acres in rutabagas and turnips. The corn 
was planted late, and yields but an indifferent crop. The potatoes bid 
fair to be an excellent crop. One field, containing seventeen acres, 
was turned over to the superintendent of the school, in compliance with 
the school contract. One hundred acres of the farm on Watab prairie 
was ploughed in the spring, and most of it planted in corn and pota¬ 
toes, and sowed in rutabagas and turnips, but the Indians there did not 
cultivate the crop, and it will not amount to much—the usual result of 
farming operations at that place. 

The Winnebago school is at present conducted and supported by vir¬ 
tue of a contract entered into on the first day of January, 1853, by and 
between Alexander Ramsey, late superintendent of Indian affairs, and 
the Right Rev. Joseph Cretin, bishop of St. Paul. For information 
respecting the condition and management of said school, the depart- 
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raent is respectfully referred lo the report of the superintendent, here¬ 
with transmitted. Said report does not contain all the information 
required by the contract to be furnished, but as the superintendent is 
absent, I am unable to supply the deficiency. 

Owing to the present condition of this tribe, I find it impossible to 
furnish accurately the statement required by the 13th paragraph of the 
Revised Regulations, No. 3, for carrying into effect the act of June 
30, 1834, organizing the Department of Indian Affairs. The proba¬ 
ble number of Winnebagoes at the present time is 2,500, including half- 
breeds. Two years ago there were over 1,700 of the tribe living within 
their own country. The “ suitable means ” that were subsequently 
employed to bring the entire tribe within their own limits, have either 
not been employed or have failed lo produce the desired result. On 
my arrival here, I found 176 of the tribe, including half-breeds, within 
the limits of their own country. A large proportion of those within the 
limits of the Territory have since been induced to return to their own 
land. At the present time there are about 300 Winnebagoes at this 
place, a few at Watab prairie and in that vicinity; the balance are 
hunting on Crow river, which, since the late treaty with them, they 
consider as their home. 

The discontent of these Indians originates more with whites, who 
are interested in the disbursement of their annuities, than with the 
Indians themselves. Still, the discontent and dissatisfaction manifested 
in regard to their present home north of the Watab, has increased until 
it has become general, and pervades a majority of the tribe. 

I cannot endorse all that has been promulgated by the public press 
in regard to the government not having acted in good faith with the 
Wimiebagoes in providing them a home, as stipulated in the third ar¬ 
ticle of the treaty of October 13, 1846. Their present home was 
selected by an agent of their own election, whose action they in 
council ratified and adopted as their own; and if they have not found 
said home in all respects suited to their habits, wants, and wishes, 
blame cannot justly be imputed to the government; and certainly the 
disposition recently manifested by the department to accommodate and 
satisfy those Indians, and the liberal offer made to extend their south¬ 
ern boundary to Sauk river, ought to satisfy even the Indians them¬ 
selves that the government is not disposed to oppress or wrong them. 
Should the treaty recently made with the Winnebagoes be ratified, 
they cannot hereafter say that they have not a home of their own selec¬ 
tion, or which they have not admitted to be adapted to their habits, 
wants, and wishes. 

If assertions made by the public press are credited, it will be be¬ 
lieved that the Winnebagoes are the most worthless, thieving, drunken, 
vagabond tribe of Indians under the protection of the government. Now, 
as national honor, as well as individual reputation, should be held sacred 
even by these Indians, I deem it my duty, as their agent, to defend 
them, as far as truth will warrant, against these aspersions on their 
character. That the Winnebagoes are intelligent as any Indians in the 
northwest, it is presumed no one will deny; that they are the most 
liberal and generous tribe in the west cannot be denied, although their 
generosity is frequently attributed to cowardice. It is well known to 
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those acquainted with Indian character that an Indian’s propensity to 
fight depends much on habit. It is the policy of the agent for the Win¬ 
nebagoes, in view of their interest, to discourage any disposition or 
preparation for war, and to encourage them to follow the peaceful pur¬ 
suits of civilized life. That some few individuals among the Winne- 
bagoes do not correctly appreciate the right of property is true, still, it 
is unjust that exceptions should in this case be made the rule; and it is 
believed that their ability to pay for stolen properly is too often, in the 
absence of other testimony, construed into evidence that they ought to 
pay for it. That the Winnebagoes, like most Indians, are fond of 
whisky, is admitted; still they do not own distilleries, and they do not 
Manufacture “ fire-water.” If the untutored Indian, prompted by ap¬ 
petite, yields to temptation which the white man, instigated by merce¬ 
nary profit, lays in his path, let the white man remember that the sin 
will be laid at his own door, and cease to insult the degradation he has 
himself produced. When the efforts of Indian agents are sustained by 
public sentiment on our frontiers, then will there be hope of the moral 
reformation, improvement, and elevation of the red man. 

The conductors of the press in this Territory, while publishing para¬ 
graphs calculated to make the Winnebagoes a byword and reproach 
among their white brothers throughout the country, would do well to 
remember that Minnesota, in her infancy, owed much of her prosperity 
to these same Winnebagoes; that they were the pioneers; that in their 
path the white man followed and settled the country ; that the time is 
not forgotten when the suspension or postponement of a Winnebago 
annuity payment was considered a public calamity; and that, even 
now, the removal of the Winnebagoes from Minnesota would be con¬ 
sidered a serious drawback on her prosperity. 

I will here respectfully submit that, in my humble judgment, justice 
and public policy requires some amendment or modification of the 17th 
section of the act to regulate trade and intercourse with the Indian 
tribes and to preserve peace on the frontiers, approved June 30,1834. 

The reason assigned is this : that the operation of said law tends to 
encourage rather than suppress the offences which it is intended to 
remedy. If an Indian steals a horse from a white man, and is detected, 
fee only pays to indemnify the owner a trifling pro rata amount, the same 
as each individual in the tribe. The criminal law is seldom or never 
enforced against the thief; and as he makes a speculation by theft, and 
does not suffer much in reputation among his tribe, it is rather matter 
of surprise than otherwise, and speaks well for the honesty of the Indian 
that such offences are not more frequent. The 16th section of said law 
provides that a conviction shall be had against a white man before he 
can be compelled to indemnify the Indian, or before the Indian can 
claim indemnity from the government. It is difficult to make the Indians 
understand why the same rule should not apply in both cases, still they 
would prefer to pay the indemnity without a "criminal conviction. If 
the security of the citizen is deemed to require that the tribe should be 
held accountable for his loss or damage,M respectfully submit that an 
amendment to the said 17th section, to the effect that the offender should 
be made to refund his tribe, out of his share of annuity, the amount thus 
paid, would have a salutary influence in preventing offences of this 
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character. It is true that the Indians, in the exercise of their tribal 
rights, are left free to inflict this or any other punishment on such 
offenders, still they lack the moral courage to enact or enforce such 
law, while, at the same time, a majority of them would be glad to have 
such law enforced by the government agent. 

The best and proper method for furnishing Indians with goods and 
merchandise beyond the amount furnished as annuity, depends much on 
the condition, intelligence, and business capacity of the tribe to be fur¬ 
nished. It is presumed that different regulations may be made appli¬ 
cable to different tribes, at the discretion of the department; and the 
suggestions here submitted on this subject will be considered as having 
reference to the tribe under my charge. The present license system is 
defective, inasmuch as it does not secure to the Indians at all times a 
supply of the articles they most need. 

The doctrine that “ trade will take care of itself” does not apply 
alike to the Indian and the white man. Said system does not protect 
the Indian from extortion in the price and imposition in the quality of 

f oods. This is a defect. Again : said system is defective, in that it 
oes not prevent the Indians from contracting ruinous debts, whereby 
the traders acquire an influence too often used to the prejudice of the 
Indian and the government. Taking it for granted that the present 
system will, in the main, be continued for the present, I respectfully 
suggest certain alterations in said system, which, it is believed, would 
operate, in some measure, to remedy the aforesaid defects. 

The proposed alterations in, or rather additions to, the present regu¬ 
lations concerning trade, are as follows : 1st. The trader should not only 
be inhibited, as at present, from bringing into the country goods un¬ 
suitable for the Indian trade, but should be required to keep at all times 
on hand such articles as the department may direct. 2d. No trader 
should be allowed to credit an Indian except on the written order of 
the agent, which order should be drawn for specific articles, which 
articles the Indian could then procure of any licensed trader he chose 
to patronize; said order having been charged to the Indian by the 
agent, to be paid and cancelled at the next payment of annuity. The 
trader should be required to report quarterly to the agent the amount 
of his sales and credits, and an inventory of goods on hand. This would 
keep the department at all times informed of the condition of the 
Indian trade, prevent the accumulation of debts, and tend to prevent 
the Indians from going out of their own country and hanging about 
the establishments of border traders, to the annoyance of the citizens; 
for these unlicensed traders would not, under the operation of this re¬ 
gulation, venture to credit them. 

Extortion in the price of goods, and the giving of bribes to Indians 
under any circumstances, should be sufficient cause for the revocation 
of a trader’s license. The power to revoke licenses should be vested 
in the Indian agents, subject, of course, to the approval of the depart¬ 
ment. 

When we contemplate the future of the red man, the conclusion is 
unavoidable, that civilization or extinction is his destiny. The west¬ 
ward progression of the white man will soon have so circumscribed 
his limits, that game will not be found to subsist him; consequently 
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he must subsist by agriculture or perish. The idea that the Indian 
cannot live and thrive under the restraints, usages, and habits of civil¬ 
ized life, is a mistake. Circumscribing the limits of the Indian’s hunt¬ 
ing ground is not prejudicial to his best interest, but the frequent removal 
of him from place to place is unfavorable to his civilization. It is to 
be hoped that the American people will consent to assign to the Indians 
a suitable portion of the fertile domain, which was once all their own, 
and where they may permanently, and unmolested, enjoy the fruits of 
their labor under the shield of our banner, to which they now look for 
protection, and on which they will, perhaps, ere long ask to be repre¬ 
sented. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. E. FLETCHER, 

Indian Agent. 

• His Excellency W. A. Gorman, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs , St. Paul , M. T. 


No. 20. 


Winnebago Agency, 

Long Prairie , September 4, 1853. 

In compliance with the orders from the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, which you have kindly transmitted to me, and in conformity 
with the articles of agreement entered into between the Right Rev. 
Bishop of St. Paul and the government, by Alexander Ramsey, ex- 
Governor of Minnesota, I hasten to furnish you with the annual report 
of the present state of the Winnebago school—its progress, its pros¬ 
pects, and its utility. 

As the eight months preceding your appointment to the agency were 
so many months of disorder, destruction, and total neglect on the part 
of him who was in duty bound to represent to the Winnebagoes the 
justice, generosity, watchful care, and paternal affection of the govern¬ 
ment for them, so I cannot say that we have received from Mr. Fridley 
any aid in improving the well being of the Indian youth. On the con¬ 
trary, it is with pain that, at the commencement of this report, I feel 
myself obliged to call your attention to the base and ungenerous oppo¬ 
sition we met with from him. 

In the early par t of my superintendence he wished to place the 
members of his family in charge of the school. I was not willing to 
receive them as teachers, and he gave them salaries which they had not 
earned, and which were due to other persons. He withheld the pay¬ 
ments necessary for the support of the school, and wholly deprived the 
scholars of the clothing which, according to custom, they were entitled 
to receive. 

Since the first of January, when a new organization of the school 
was effected'by the superintendent of Indian affairs, I have been 
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obliged to advance the funds for the payment of teachers and inter¬ 
preters, for the purchase of provisions, clothing, books, &c.; and, 
owing to the wilfulness of the ex-agent, no compensation has yet been 
made for the funds thus advanced. This has proved a grievous incon¬ 
venience. It has placed me in innumerable difficulties, and subjected 
me to many embarrassments. 

While on the subject of Mr. Fridley’s opposition, I cannot refrain 
from alluding to the misstatements made in his last report to the Com¬ 
missioner of Indian Affairs. It was there asserted that the Indians 
were formally opposed to the introduction of the Catholic religion 
among them. In my quality of Catholic missionary I have been sur¬ 
prised and grieved at such a statement, as I know with certainty that 
they have been extremely satisfied with the new arrangement, which 
places their school under Catholic direction. There were only two * 
chiefs—Little Hill and the Prophet—who were impelled to make any 
opposition; and in this they were influenced by Mr. Fridley. But 
thanks to Divine Providence and the wise administration which gov¬ 
erns us, the choice which has been made of you to govern the Winne¬ 
bago nation is consoling; for at a former period you exerted your efforts 
for the welfare of the Winnebagoes with a zeal that proved highly suc¬ 
cessful. 

Although, through the negligence of the former agent, the Winneba¬ 
goes succeeded in introducing great quantities of liquor into the neigh¬ 
borhood, yet a great deal of good continued to be effected in their midst 
by means of the school. The average number of scholars in daily 
attendance, from the first of October to the present time, has been sixty- 
two. It would certainly have been greater were it not for the reasons 
above stated, and for the difficulty which, last April, arose between the 
Chippewas and Winnebagoes. Owing to the menaces of the Chippe- 
was the Winnebagoes were obliged to leave their territory. 

The scholars were remarkable for their capability, application, and 
docility ; consequently they have made great progress in reading, writ¬ 
ing, spelling, arithmetic, and geography ; the little girls especially have 
acquitted themselves in a manner worthy of praise. 

Nearly all those who were capable of frequenting the school have 
succeeded in learning to read and write well, and to sing. A great 
number of them have embraced the Christian religion, and make rapid 
progress in civilization. This is especially owing to the zeal and un¬ 
tiring care of the sisters of charity. 

The boys and girls have been employed, also, in manual labor. 
During winter the boys were engaged in cutting wood for the school; 
in the spring they were placed under the direction of a skilful farmer, 
and were occupied in tilling and cultivating the school farm. The 
occupation of the girls was to make their own dresses and the clothes 
for the boys. 

It is an indisputable fact, that when I undertook the charge of this 
school not one of the scholars could either read, write, or spell cor¬ 
rectly. Had my efforts been seconded by him whose duty it was to 
aid me, still more good might have been effected. However, placing 
all confidence in the mercy of God, who cannot but aid in the civiliza¬ 
tion of these poor Indians, and in the honesty and uprightness of the 
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present democratic administration, I trust that our efforts will be 
crowned with the most desirable success. 

I have the honor to remain, yours, respectfully, 

FRANCIS DE TIVOLDI, 
Superintendent of the Winnebago school, 

Hon. J. E. Fletcher, 

U. S. Indian Agent , Long Prairie, M. T 


No. 21. 

St. Peter’s Agency, September 10, 1853. 

Sir : I have the honor to report that I arrived at this agency on the 
28th of May last. 

After making the necessary arrangements with my predecessor, I 
was required to proceed to St. Louis to receive the funds for the ex¬ 
penditure of the current year. On my return I went to the Indian 
reservation on the Minnesota river, 400 miles by water, and reached 
there the 3d of July. I immediately set about making more effectual 
arrangements for the preservation of the large amount of provision 
stored there. As it had, for want of shelter, necessarily been exposed, 
I thought it best to issue as much as possible to such of the Sisetoan 
and Warpetoan Indians as I found assembled. I then paid these upper 
Indians their last year’s annuity on the pay-list furnished me by agent 
McLean, and completed the payment to all who presented themselves. 
A small amount remains, which will be paid out at the payment of this 
year. The Indians (as will always be the case) had some grievances 
to complain of, but not of any moment. I have to express my belief 
that, had more of the payment been in goods, it would have been more 
satisfactory. 

My next step was to explore the country, which I did as effectually 
as my short stay would allow. The situation that had been hastily 
fixed upon by the former agent I found altogether unfit for the agency, 
and not well adapted to the wants of the Indians, being above all the 
timber lands. I therefore selected a site nearer to the new fort, which, 
I am gratified to find, has been approved by the department, as I am 
satisfied the change was necessary to the welfare of the Indians. 

Since my return here I have been employed in hastening the removal 
at the Indians, and, under the orders of superintendent Governor Gor¬ 
man, have three times visited the lower bands of Medewakantons. 
They have now' commenced their march, are resting at Crow’s village, 
whence they will probably proceed after a little delay to the Upper 
Minnesota. I do not, however, feel much confidence in their going 
there until I am able to say that the money annuity is ready for them. 

I wait with some anxiety for an answer to my requisitions for funds 
to carry out the stipulations of the new treaties. It appears to me that 
extensive preparations are necessary. Buildings must be erected to 

f ive shelter the ensuing winter to the employes of the agency. Tim¬ 
er must be got out for the further buildings required next spring, and 
fencing to a large extent. This can only be done in winter, as the 
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bottom lands of the Minnesota are covered with six or eight feet of 
water in the spring freshets. The subsistence fund being already ex¬ 
hausted, we must prepare for a very extensive ploughing in the spring, 
to enable the Indians to raise sufficient food for the winter of 1854. 

I beg leave to call your attention to the report of Mr. Prescott, super¬ 
intendent of farming, and particularly to that part which relates to the 
short period allowed for the Indians to remain on the lands allotted 
them by President Fillmore. If the five years fixed by him should be 
dated from the time of the treaties, there are but thrfee years for them 
to remain. These Indians have intelligence enough to see their situa¬ 
tion clearly ; and it must be confessed there is but little to encourage 
them in the endeavor to become agriculturists when they are so shortly 
to be driven from their fields. The expenditure of so large a sum as 
$60,000 of their money on mills, schools, and other improvements, 
would appear a hardship, if it can be enjoyed only for so short a period. 

I do not believe any country can be found more likely to answer the 
views of government as to civilizing the Indians. The land is good for 
all farming purposes, but does not furnish game to lead the Indian off 
hunting. The timber is found only on the Minnesota, and there prin- 
cipally on the low lands near the river. The* prairie extends back a 
hundred miles southwest. This, whilst it will furnish all that is wanted 
for an Indian settlement, has not sufficient timber to be a temptation 
to white settlers. It would, therefore, appear reasonable to give the 
Indians an assurance that they will not be disturbed, at least for the 
fifty years’ continuance of their annuity. 

The two schools for the Medewakantons have been continued as 
usual. In August I found the Indians of Crow’s village prepared to 
leave, and therefore put an end to the expense of teaching them for the 
present. Mr. Arten has been prevented reporting by absence to attend 
on his wife, who is sick in Illinois. Mr. Hancock, the teacher at Red¬ 
wing’s village, has been seriously ill, but I expect his report daily, 
which, if received in time, shall be forwarded. I have written to the 
missionaries, (teachers for the Upper Sioux,) Dr. Williamson and Rev. 
Mr. Riggs, but have not yet heard from them. The mail arrangements 
for the Upper Minnesota river are so defective that communication with 
them is very uncertain. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

R. G. MURPHY, Indian Agent . 

To the Hon. Geo. W. Manypenny, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


No. 22 . 

First annual report of the Dakota school*at Tejutayee. 

We arrived at this place on the 23d of October, 1852, and on the 8th 
day of November Miss Williamson opened her school and taught be¬ 
tween that and the 26th of the same month, when the Dakotas, who 
planted near us, started to the payment at Traverse des Sioux, (twelve 
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days’ average attendance, seven and a-half scholars—whole number, 
nineteen.) The families who went from this neighborhood to attend 
the payment did not return till the 1st of May; but from an encampment 
about three miles distant nine different individuals attended occasion¬ 
ally, and were taught whenever they came, though the attendance, 
during the winter, averaged less than one a day. May 1st, regular 
school commenced again, and was continued till the Indians left to at¬ 
tend the payment at Redwood, about the 20th of June, forty days. 
Whole number of scholars, this term, thirty; average attendance, 
thirteen. Our neighbors returned from Redwood the first week in 
August. On the 8th of that month school was opened for them, and 
has been continued regular till the present time, (September 26th,) 
with an average attendance of eighteen scholars. Whole number this 
quarter, twenty-eight. Those who have attended this quarter may be 
classed as follows: 

First class. —Five read Wowapi Waken and write on paper—some 
of them very imperfectly. 

Second class. —Three read Wowapi Waken and write on slates. 

Third class .—Four rea^, Wowapi Inopa. 

Fourth class .—Thirteen spell in Woonspe 1st. 

Fifth class .—Three begin to spell easy words. 

There are several readers who have attended here in the previous 
quarters and not this la^;, having removed to other neighborhoods; and 
there are eight or ten readers, within four miles of this place, who 
learned to read at Lacqueparle and never have attended a school here. 
Most of them can write as well as read; and several of those in the 
above classes had made some progress in learning, at that place, before 
they came to reside in this neighborhood. 

Our school would have been much better attended if we could have 
given the scholars one comfortable meal each day they attended schooL 
The late agent, shortly before he went out of office, promised to 
afford us the means of doing this. 

I respectfully beg the officers of government to inquire whether a 
small portion of the $6,000 annuity, provided for educational purposes, 
might not be advantageously expended in providing for those who 
attend school till some better plan of expending it shall be devised. 

We suffer inconvenience for want of a better school-house than we 
have hitherto had. We are trying bard to get one built; and I wish 
respectfully to inquire whether some aid cannot be afforded us from 
the $30,000 promised for the erection of school-houses, opening farms, 
&c., in the late treaty. 

We teach chiefly in the Dakota language, because experience shows 
that they learn to read and write it much more easily than any other, 
and that ability to do this is to them a valuable acquisition; while 
ability to read English is to them of no value, unless they understand 
enough of it to speak it, and that there is little or no probability of their 
learning to speak or write English while living among their own peo¬ 
ple. We nevertheless consider it highly important that some of them 
learn the English language, and considerable time has been spent in 
efforts to teach them to read and speak it; and we beg leave respect¬ 
fully to suggest the propriety of expending some part of their educa- 
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tion fund in sustaining a certain number of Dakota children in pious 
white families, where they would be properly taught and cared for, and 
might learn not only the English, but other things to them quite as im¬ 
portant. 

Between ten and twenty barrels of potatoes have been raised by the 
Dakotas in this neighborhood this season, and more than twice as much 
corn as they made last year, but not half as much as they need. Most 
of what they have raised grow on new ground, which the young men 
broke with their own horses, unaccustomed to work, and a very inferior 
plough. 

I entirely concur with the Rev. S. R. Riggs, of Lacqueparle, in re¬ 
gard to the importance of doing all that the government can do to 
break up the community system; and am pleased with his recommen¬ 
dation to spend a part of their civilization fund in premiums to those 
who make the largest and best crops. 

I would suggest that another portion of it might be properly spent in 
furnishing them with a good supply of tools and agricultural imple¬ 
ments and domestic animals. 

Finally, I would say that it is very important for these Indians that 
their annuities be paid them in July, as promised in the treaty. Many 
of them plant so far from the agency, that, if paid in May or June, they 
must fail to plant or hoe their corn ; if paid in August or September, 
they must fail to gather or take care of it; in October they want to be 
hunting deer and buffalo to supply themselves with moccasins, and 
between November and May they cannot well move on the prairies. 

THOS. S. WILLIAMSON. 


No. 23. 

Annual Report of the Mission Station at Lacqueparle. 

Sir: During the year ending August 31st an English school has 
been kept up, taught by the Misses Spoones. Up to the middle of 
May, when Mr. Adams and family left for Traverse des Sioux, the 
number of native and half-breed children taught was nine—seven of 
whom were boarded, while two were day scholars. Since the middle 
of May the number of both has been four. Most of them have learned 
to talk pretty good English, are able to read intelligibly and under¬ 
standing^, besides making some progress in writing, arithmetic, and 
music. For nearly five months during the winter I taught Dakpta day 
school; the whole number of scholars was about forty, and the average 
attendance twelve. The branches taught were reading, writing on 
slates, and arithmetic. 

Last spring one young man, Joseph Rawanke, changed the Dakota 
for the white man’s dress. He, with his older brother, Lorenzo Law¬ 
rence, raised last year one hundred and fifty barrels of potatoes. This 
season they will probably have more than two hundred. Several 
others have this year planted potatoes, and will have a yield of from 
ten to forty barrels each. This is making progress. About the annual 
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amount of com will be gathered at the villages here; the principal part 
of which is now in braids, but not yet beaten off. Immediately alter 
planting, the Indians here, with those from Big Stone Lake and Lake 
Traverse, went down to Redwood, being drawn there by the govern¬ 
ment provisions. A few families remained to hoe their corn, and those 
who went came back for that purpose; so that the corn crop did not 
suffer on that account. But this, it seems, was not the case up north. 
Much less than the usual quantity was planted, and a part of that, it is 
said, was left unattended, to grow up with weeds; hence it is more 
thmi probable that the Sisetoans will be worse off for provisions the 
winter coming than heretofore. 

Looking at it in this light, and gathering lessons from the past in 
Medewakantoan history, it is submitted whether the furnishing of the 
Dakotas with any considerable amount of provisions, except in case of 
necessity 7 , does not do them a real injury, by inducing idleness, and 
leading them to depend upon the United States for what they can, both 
easier and cheaper, furnish themselves with. I would suggest, too, the 
necessity (if the Dakotas are to be civilized and saved) of changing al¬ 
most the entire system of dealing with them; they should he individualized 
and encouraged to he industrious. First, the community system should not be 
fostered hy the payment of any part of their annuity to the villages or bands. 
Hitherto goods and provisions have been paid out to the chiefs and 
braves of each clan or village ; that this plan operates badly could 
easily be shown. A just distribution is not secured; while those who in 
other circumstances would do something to help themselves must hang 
around with the rest or lose their share. Thus idleness and paganism 
are fostered. 

Secondly. To individualize them still further, and to encourage per¬ 
sonal industry, I would respectfully suggest that all Dakota men who 
are disposed to work should be assisted out of the fund set apart for 
that purpose by the treaties of 1851; that is, they should be furnished 
with oxen, ploughs, and such tools as their necessities require. After 
their ground is once broken up, they should be encouraged to plough it 
for themselves instead of having farmers to do it for them, as has been 
done among the Medewakantoans. The present system of farming 
I consider as absolutely ruinous to the Indians. They need farmers to 
teach them how to work, hut not to do their work for them. I would pay 
each man for ploughing his own field (of a limited size) so much per 
acre, giving him a higher price than white men would be willing to do 
it for. To this I would add some system of premiums for the greatest 
quantity of any one thing raised at a village, and pay for all out of their 
own money. A residence of sixteen years among the Dakotas has sat¬ 
isfied me that the adoption and vigorous prosecution of some such mea¬ 
sures as here suggested, are necessary for their civilization and eleva¬ 
tion in the scale of humanity. 

Yours, very truly, 

S. R. RIGGS, 
Missionary of A. B. C. F. M. 

Major R. G. Murphy, 

Dakota Indian Agent, Saint Peter’s, M. T. 
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St. Peter’s Agency, September 1 , 1853. 

Sir : I am again reminded that it is time for me to make my annual 
report of the farming operations under my care. 

Last spring the farmers were ordered not to plough the old cornfields 
or build any more houses, but hold themselves in readiness to move to 
the new agency. One of the farmers disobeyed this order and ploughed 
land at one of the old villages, (Wabashaw’s,) and the Indians planted 
more corn than usual; Wahcotah’s band also planted six or eight acres. 
It was foreseen, by the late agent and myself, that if they planted as 
formeniy, there must be difficulty in getting them to move away to their 
new homes; and it is now found that the disobedience of the above 
orders has given rise to all the trouble in getting the Indians started for 
the Upper Minnesota river. Wabashaw with his band has come up to 
Crow’s village, on his way up. 

Four of the farmers were sent in the spring to the new agency, and 
have been employed, with other hands, in erecting a large warehouse, 
blacksmith shop, a cook house, a farmer’s house, and temporary plank 
houses to store provisions; they also planted about seven acres of corn, 
on new-ploughed prairie land, but it proved an entire failure. About 
one acre of potatoes planted in new ground looks well. 

Agent McLean contracted for 600 acres to be broken up, at or 
near Redwood river; but owing to the hoof-ail prevailing extensively 
among the contractor’s cattle, he is not able to complete his contract. 
It appears he will have about 400 acres opened at different places, 
convenient for the Indians to plant. 

The Wahpahcoota Indians planted some com contrary to the wishes 
of the former agent, and consequently the same difficulty has arisen in 
getting them to move. 

The blacksmiths have been employed as usual. One of them has 
remained with the lower bands during the summer, and is now on his 
way moving up. The other smith moved to the new agency last spring, 
and assisted in putting up the new shop, and other buildings, when not 
employed at his anvil. 

The operations of farming and building have been much retarded in 
consequence of the funds not being placed in the hands of the former 
agent in sufficient sums to carry out the treaty stipulations for those 
purposes. The desire to linger near their old haunts, and dislike to 
abandon the graves of their ancestors, with the fear (real or pretended) 
that they are destined to starve wheD separated from their former hunt- 
ing grounds, have for the present entirely occupied the Indian mind. 
It must be some time before this feeling is overcome; but I look more 
seriously on their complaint as to the uncertain tenure of their destined 
home. If they are to continue looking forward to another removal at 
the end of three or four years, there must be an end of all hope of their 
civilization, and their complete and total ruin must be the result. 

Your most obedient servant, 

P. PRESCOTT, 
Superintendent of farming for Sioux. 

Richard G. Murphy, U. S. Indian Agent. 
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No. 25. 

Office Superintendent Indian Affairs, 
Central Super intendency, St. Louis , September 22, 1853. 

Sir: In compliance with the regulations of the Indian department, 
and your circular of the 1st of August last, I have the honor to submit 
the following brief report of the central superintendency for this year. 
In consequence of having so recently entered upon my official duties, 
I will be obliged to refer the department, for more specific information, 
to the special reports of the several agents. 

Many of the frontier tribes are making very perceptible advances in 
the arts of civilization, and the industrious portion of the Sjhawnees, 
Delawares and Wyandotts, are in a comfortable and improving condi¬ 
tion. The small bands of Swan Creek Chippewas and Ottowas will 
not only subsist themselves by the produce of their farms, but will, this 
year, have a considerable surplus amount for sale. I attribute their 
extraordinary success to the fact, that* having but small annuities, they 
have been compelled to rely upon their own exertions. If these tribes 
could be protected from depredation, they would be a very contented 
and happy people. 

The Kickapoos have, for several years past, relied in a great degree 
upon the productions of their farms for support; and as their annuities 
cease with the present year, they will hereafter be compelled to depend 
upon their industry exclusively. 

Some of the Pottawatomies are rendered improvident and indifferent 
to agriculture by the payment of their large annuities in money, which, 
I believe, has retarded their advancement. 

The Sacs and Foxes of Missouri, aided by their farmer and other 
hired men, have generally produced good crops, and are comparatively 
comfortable; while the Ioways, their neighbors, to whom all their 
annuities are paid in money, are generally in a condition of great dis¬ 
tress, making no provision for a farmer, and seldom for a blacksmith, 

The farming operations among the Ottoes and Omahas have been 
for some years back, as I am informed, on a very reduced scale. It 
was hoped that during the last spring exertions would have been made 
to open and stock farms for the Omahas, and to infuse into them a new 
impulse for agriculture; but the present agent having only entered on 
his duties on the 13th of July last, it was too late to do anything in the 
way of farming this year, and hence the SI,500 reserved out of their 
last year’s instalment remains unexpended; the balance of the $5,000 
having been applied by their former agent to the purchase of sub¬ 
sistence, clothing, &c., for their use. 

From several communications received from the Upper Missouri 
agent, between the 4th of July and 16th of August last, I am enabled 
to report the peaceable condition of the several tribes of that agency, 
with the exception of the Blackfeet, who are hostile alike to the whites 
and their Indian neighbors. The tribes especially that are parties to 
the treaty of Fort Laramie have, up to this time, maintained friendly 
relations among themselves, and manifest an increasing kindliness of 
disposition towards the whites; and I have no doubt that the prompt 
and satisfactory manner in which their annuities fiave been furnished 
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this year will tend still further to foster this feeling. I will here take 
occasion to observe that a comfortable agency house ought to be 
erected, as soon as possible, for the agent and his interpreter, at some 
suitable point, from whence Ills visits to the tribes of his agency could 
be made with the least inconvenience. As it is, he is of necessity com¬ 
pelled to accept the hospitality of one or another of the traders, which 
must, in some degree, cripple his exertions, and impair his efficiency. 
It has occurred to me that perhaps a change of his residence from the 
Missouri river to Fort Laramie might be desirable, at least until some 
military post shall be established on the Upper Missouri. In this con¬ 
nection, l would respectfully urge the necessity of providing suitable 
buildings for the Osage river, Pottawatomie, and Council Bluff 
agents; some of those officers, for the want of agency houses, being 
compelled to reside beyond the limits of their agencies, at some incon¬ 
venience to themselves, and a manifest injury to .the tribes for whose 
benefit they are appointed. 

The great extent of the Platte agency rendering it difficult, if not 
impossible, for the agents to give the necessary attention to all the 
tribes comprised therein, I would respectfully recommend the establish¬ 
ment of an additional agency at or near the new military post on the 
Arkansas. As many of the Comanches and Kiowas frequent that sec¬ 
tion of country, it is very desirable to have an agent to attend to them. 

Some of the officers commanding on our frontiers complain that fire¬ 
arms and ammunition are furnished to the Indians as a part of their 
annuity, which they contend are not necessary for hunting purposes, as 
they kill their buffaloes with arrows; but which may, and perhaps have 
been used in their .attacks upon other tribes, as well as upon the 
whites. Should this position be sustained, the licensed traders ought 
to be prohibited from introducing them for the purposes of commerce 
with the Indians. It is well known that the frontier Indians are. in 
the habit of coming into the States, and there procuring and carrying 
back spirituous liquors into their country, and that whisky debts con¬ 
tracted by them are sure to be the first paid; this, whilst it almost 
sanctions the Indians in their dissipation, is a serious injury to the fair 
and licensed trader, as it frequently happens that the Indian, after 
paying his whisky bill, has not enough remaining to pay his just debts 
to his trader. This might be obviated by preventing persons who 
trade with Indians in the States from coming into the Indian country, 
at the time of the annuity payments, to collect their debts. 

In conclusion, I would suggest the propriety of adopting some 
uniform plan for conducting business with the Indian tribes. At times 
we regard them as independent; while, on many occasions, we treat 
them as mere wards of the government. Their so-called chiefs (in 
some instances very worthless men) are often permitted to involve their 
people in heavy liabilities; aifd, although regarded to some extent as 
the representatives of the tribe, are too frequently but the mere agents 
and tools of designing and unscrupulous men to defraud the masses of 
a large portion of their annuities, and other funds appertaining to them. 
These chiefs have each a set of braves attached to their interest and 
dependent upon them, who overawe and control the more timid and 
peaceable; so that the common Indian, although sensible that he is 
21 
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defrauded, has not the moral courage to assert his rights, or apply to 
his agent for redress; whilst if an officer of the department endeavors 
to arrest an improper application of the funds of the tribe, he is gravely 
told “that he should not meddle in their domestic affairs, but that the 
Indians, through their chiefs, should be allowed to settle their own 
matters in their own way.” It has been stated to me that many of the 
tribes are desirous that the department should prescribe a code for their 
government which would be alike obligatory upon the chiefs and the 
people, which I beg leave strongly to recommend to the consideration 
of the government. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 

A. GUMMING, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 

Hon. Geo. W. Manypenny, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


No. 26. 

Pottawatomie Agency, 

October 8, 1853. 

Sir: In compliance with the regulations of the Indian department, 
I have the honor to submit the following report in relation to the In¬ 
dians in this agency: 

I visited the Pottawatomies early in July, and found them in a very 
unsettled condition, and requiring of necessity a rigid course of govern¬ 
ment by their agent. I attributed their condition to the want of proper 
government heretofore, and to the influence of bad advisers. The 
agency is located so far from the nation that it is impossible for 
the agent to prevent many disturbances that he might do if his loca¬ 
tion was near them. Whisky is carried into the nation by barrels, 
consequently many rows and frequent murders occur; as much or 
more drinking is carried on among the Pottawatomie Indians than 
any other tribe in this superintendency. I was truly gratified to find 
one village, We-we-says, disposed to prevent the introduction of whisky 
into the nation. For so long as men are permitted to get drunk and 
commit murder, and a few ponies pay for the life of the best man 
in the nation, I cannot see how we are to expect any very great 
change, unless it is from bad to worse. Recently a number of the 
leading men have expressed a willingness to assist me in punishing all 
who may bring liquor into their country. If they wall carry out their 
good promises, and if I can induce them to turn their attention to farm¬ 
ing, some improvement may be expected among this people. One 
band of this nation, known as the Council Bluff Indians, have as yet 
quit but very few of their old habits, relying on their annuity and hunt¬ 
ing for a support. I have strong hopes, from recent promises, that they 
will abandon the hunt and rely for a support in cultivating the soil. 
The Pottawatomies, principally the Council Bluff band, while out on 
their summer hunt, came in contact with the mountain Indians, and 
after a hard-fought battle, lasting more than half a day, succeeded in 
putting them to flight, leaving some twenty or thirty of their dead on 
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the battle-field. At least the Pottawatomies brought in about that 
number of scalps, over which they have been dancing for the last 
month. I learn from various sources that the mountain Indians came 
down expressly for the purpose of having a fight with the frontier In¬ 
dians. They first came in contact with the Pawnees, and, but for the 
timely aid of the Pottawatomies, (who happened to be but a few miles 
off,) would have killed the last one, as they had them surrounded, and 
had killed some ten or fifteen before the Pottawatomies reached the 
scene of action. All parties give the Pottawatomies great credit for their 
gallant conduct on that occasion. They lost in killed and wounded some 
four or five. From the best information I can get the frontier Indians 
are not to blame, as they were fighting in self-defence. We anticipate 
a renewal of hostilities next summer if they should meet on the plains. 

Much complaint is made by the Pottawatomies in getting their 
accounts settled with the government; quite a number say they fur¬ 
nished their own transportation and subsistence when they emigrated 
to their present homes, under a promise from the government offi¬ 
cers that they should be paid. Others complain that their reserva¬ 
tions in Indiana, Illinois and Michigan, have been taken without any 
compensation. I would respectfully suggest that their claims for 
emigrating should be disposed of, so that their minds may be quiet on 
that subject; and that a special agent should be sent to the States which 
they were removed from to find out the true condition of their lands. 

I have visited the missions in this agency several times. St. Mary’s 
Catholic mission, situated in this nation, will compare favorably with 
any school in the Indian country; and too much praise cannot be 
given to these kind people who have charge of it for the many exertions 
they are using to benefit this people. The Baptist mission, situated in 
the east part of the nation, I am informed, has had many difficulties to 
encounter this year, having lost their superintendent, and having found 
it difficult to supply his place, consequently for a short time the school 
was not in a properous condition; recently the Rev. David Lykins has 
again taken charge of it, and from his great popularity with the nation 
it now bids fair to soon be in as flourishing condition as any school in 
the country. For a more detailed report I beg leave to refer you to 
the reports of their respective superintendents, herewith enclosed. 

The Kanzas are a wild, roving people, and the many reports that 
have been made against them lor stealing have convinced me that a 
rigid course will have to be taken with them by the government. 
They are located on the main Santa F6 road, one hundred and forty 
miles from the State line; and since I have had charge of this agency 
scarcely a train has passed but what complaints have been made 
against them, and already depredation claims to an amount larger than 
their annuity have been filed; but having no authority to pay such 
claims, and the Indians seeming to know it, they will continue to 
steal with impunity. 

I would respectfully ask that some action be taken by the depart¬ 
ment in relation to such depredations. I am unable to say whether tjiis 
people have been improved by the efforts of the missionaries, who have 
labored for them for the last thirty years, or not; if they have been, I am 
inclined to think they were a miserable set of beings when they com- 
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menced. They have a school, with ample means to support it, and I 
have no doubt the gentleman who has charge of it has done all mortal 
man could do to induce them to quit their old habits; but so long as the 
custom prevails of one man being entitled to all the sisters of the family 
he may marry into, I can not see how we are to expect much improve¬ 
ment. They never permit their daughters to go to school; some man 
has a claim to them as soon as born. The boys are taken from school 
as soon as they are large enough to go out on the hunt, and instead of 
cultivating and improving the education they have received, you see 
them return with shaved heads, painted faces, and dressed in full In¬ 
dian costume, and really try to excel in being of less account than any 
Indians in the nation. As I remarked before, a rigid government must 
be enforced by the department if you ever improve these people, and I 
really doubt whether it can be done then. Some few have said to me 
they would willingly quit the hunt, and turn their attention to farming, 
if they could be protected. This great people consider it a disgrace for 
the men to work. Some years ago the government had some three 
hundred acres of land prepared ready for planting; early in the spring 
a few commenced ploughing; the chiefs sent their braves into the field, 
cut up their harness, broke ploughs, and whipped them out, saying they 
had disgraced themselves, the women alone should work. These poor 
unfortunate beings do all the work, and, from their education, believe it 
right. You would be surprised to see the amount of corn they raise 
with the hoe alone. You may perhaps desire me to offer you a remedy 
for this great evil. So many opinions have been given, I dislike to 
give one. If, however, the government claims to be guardian for this 
people, they should exercise such authority over their wards as will 
force them to do belter, which can easily be done by withholding their 
annuity from such as will not agree to follow such instructions as may be 
given. If an agent was located in this nation to protect and encourage 
those who might be disposed to turn their attention to farming, and 
punish all disposed to prevent it, I think in two years’ time you would 
see quite a change. I had forgotten to state that this nation, number¬ 
ing near thirteen hundred, have two small log cabins. Nothing perma¬ 
nent for the benefit of the Indians can be done until the question of 
treaties is finally settled; and as I had the pleasure of acccompany- 
ing the Hon. G. W. Manvpenny, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
during his recent visit to the various Indian tribes in this superinten¬ 
dency, I desire to state what were my observations. I see it stated in 
a number of newspapers that the Indians are desirous to sell all or a 
part of their lands and come under the laws of a territorial government. 
I am sorry to say, from some cause, the editors of papers who h^v'e 
taken that position have been misinformed. Out of seventeen nations 
we visited, I saw but one that thought of becoming citizens. The In¬ 
dians say they are not qualified to comply with the laws of a State 
or territorial government in their present state of civilization. 

They are fully aware that the time has arrived when the people of 
the United States, who desire homes, will not permit them to hold so 
large a country merely for hunting-grounds, and that some great change 
will of necessity take place ; and if suitable homes can be prepared for 
them, a majority of the nation can be induced to emigrate. Others will 
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prefer to remain, reserving a portion or all of their lands, and will insist 
on remaining under their own government. 

The recent excitement in the States in regard to this Indian country 
has induced them to think their land is worth its weight in gold, (as I 
heard them frequently express.) I think it will be very difficult for the 
government to buy this country at anything like a reasonable price. 

I have the honor to be, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN W. WHITFIELD, 


Col. A. Gumming, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs , St. Louis, Mo. 


Indian Agent. 


No. 27. 


Sir: In the absence of a local superintendent, it becomes my duty 
to report the condition of the school among the Pottawatomies in 
charge of the Board of the American Indian Missionary Association, 
located at Louisville, Ky. 

It affords me peculiar pleasure to do so, sir, to a gentleman of your 
reputed impartiality and that freedom from sectarian bias which should 
characterize every officer of that government which guarantees to man 
his first and dearest right, the right of conscience and freedom to wor¬ 
ship his Creator according to its dictates. 

Owing to this very principle of which I speak, we are unable to re¬ 
port so large a church membership, or so numerous a school, as others 
might. In all literary institutions we feel it to be our duty to dissemi¬ 
nate the principles of civil and religious liberty ; if, after full trial, we 
cannot succeed in this way, we, as a denomination, must withdraw 
from the field, for we can adopt no other. 

We are now making efforts to re-organize the school on a more effi¬ 
cient plan, and hope, by the end of the coming year, not only to be 
able to report greater success, but more encouraging prospects. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

D. LYKINS. 


Gen. Whitfield, 

U. S. Agent , Sfc. 


No. 28. 


St. Mary’s Pottawatomie Mission, 

August 31, 1853. 

In compliance with the regulations of the department, I proceed to 
lay before you a brief report of the Pottawatomie Catholic mission. We 
stand before the department pledged to carry on a manual labor school 
for boys and girls, with suitable fields to raise stock and produce. We 
have raised this season 60 acres oats, 40 corn, 6 potatoes—the oats 
very heavy; we cut them all in five days with a mowing machine. This 
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implement is the wonder of the country—the Indians are lost in admira¬ 
tion when they see it work. The corn and potatoes bid fair to yield a 
good crop. Our horned stock consist of 250 head; say SO cows, 15 
yoke of oxen, 40 two-year old steers—the balance is young cattle of 
our own raising. We derive no inconsiderable part of our support 
from our stock. There is also a good demand for corn, potatoes, oats, 
which the mission as well as the Indians can sell at fair prices. The 
government is establishing a new military post, Fort Riley, on the Upper 
Kanzas, 51 miles above the mission; the Pottawatomie settlement is 
the nearest point irom which the fort can draw its supplies. If our 
Indians were thrifty and enterprising, they would find a ready market 
for all the produce they can raise; but unfortunately the greater part 
of our people are glad when they have enough to supply their own 
wants. The Indians in our immediate vicinity are not in want; they 
have raised good crops of corn, potatoes, pumpkins, and beans, without 
giving themselves much pains to do it. Some families are very impro¬ 
vident and averse to work; they take the world too easy. They 
would rather run the risk of being half-starved during the winter than 
to work hard for a good crop with the prospect of living in abundance. 
The spirit of industry and enterprise, the influence of the mission, is 
evidently stronger around us than anywhere else. Our Catholic Indi¬ 
ans have generally well-fenced fields, a span of horses, some cattle, 
which added to their annuity afford them a living. The Catholic mis¬ 
sion is said to be the most lovely spot in the Indian country; the mis? 
sion buildings, with the adjacent trading-houses, groups of Indian 
improvements, and extensive cornfields, all give it the appearance of a 
town. Some people think that, if Nebraska be organized as a Territory, 
St. Mary’s ought to be the capital. Steamboats will certainly ascend 
the Kanzas next spring, come up to our landing, discharge freight, and 
make us forget that we live in the Indian country. The prairie Indi¬ 
ans of the Pottawatomie tribe, an infidel sect of medicine men, are as 
yet but little civilized, and are in every respect far behind their Catholic 
brethren. We frequently tell them to lay aside their gun and blanket, 
not to have so many dogs nor quite so many ponies, to make the young 
men work more, and not to saddle so much work upon their squaws. 
We repeat these things opportunely and importunately; the old incor¬ 
rigible rogues will have their own way—in spite of the world they will 
live on pumpkins and corn-soup, smoke their pipe, and lie all day be¬ 
fore the fire. Our joint advice may do much to reclaim some of the 
better sort. Your late visit to the mission has already had a salutary 
effect. At the conclusion of your speech, some were heard to say that 
they liked their father’s words, that they would keep them in their 
hearts. The Pottawatomies at large are wonderfully taken up with 
you, and feel disposed to profit by your instructions. 

Our schools are in a flourishing condition. The number of boys ad¬ 
mitted from Octbber 1st till September, 1S53, is 77 ; the average num¬ 
ber in attendance is 52. The number of girls admitted during the 
same period is 92, and the average during the four quarters is 67. 

The ladies of the Sacred Heart have charge of the female academy; 
they are seven in number, and devote all their time to the school. This 
establishment enjoys great popularity among the Indians; they love to 
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send their children to it, because they know that it is properly con¬ 
ducted, and that no pains are spared to make them comfortable 
Moderate exercise, healthy diet, regular application, spacious accom¬ 
modations, roomy play-grounds—all contribute to render it their favorite 
school. The boys’ school is more under the immediate charge of your 
humble servant. If you feel disposed to give us credit for what we do, do 
not give it to him alone. We are many; we all work for the mission and 
for the Indians ; we have all the same object in view. Bishop Miege, 
Father Schultz, Father Guilland, and myself, are the clergymen that 
reside at the mission and preach the word of God to the Indians. We 
have two tailors, a schoolmaster, a carpenter, a cook, a gardener, and 
a farmer, all pious and disinterested men, who receive no wages, and 
cheerfully devote their life and strength to the hoLy cause. None of us, as 
you know, are encumbered with a wife or family ; we are all bachelors, 
and consecrate ourselves to the Indian missions. These persons are 
dear to my heart; day after day they have labored and toiled by my 
side under all the privations and trials that have fallen to our lot; they 
have proved themselves true to me and to their vocation. We all hope 
one day to reap the reward of our labors in heaven. 

Yours, respectfully, 

J. D. DUERINCK, 

Superintendent Manual Labor School. 

Gen. John W. Whitfield, 

Indian Agent , Pottawatomie Agency. 


No. 29. 

Report showing the condition oj the several tribes within the Great Nemahaw 
Agency. 

September 29, 1853. 

Sir : In obedience to the requirements of the Indian bureau, I make 
this my annual report: 

The Indians were comparatively healthy until the middle of August; 
since then scarcely a family has escaped, and more than half of both 
whites and Indians have been afflicted with sickness. 

The prevalent disease was intermittent fever. There is at present a 
marked improvement in their health; and it is a reasonable expecta¬ 
tion, as the autumn advances, with the appearance of a few frosts, 
most of the existing sickness will disappear. 

The half-breeds, located between the Little or Upper and the Great 
Nemahaw rivers, number about sixty, including all the members of 
their families. 

They have made some advances towards civilization, as is evinced 
by their being comfortably housed ; having large fields under good 
fences, and a considerable stock of cattle and hogs, &c. 

A transition from the savage life to that of a citizen of an organized 
government will be an easy matter with them; and a fee-simple right 
to a section of land, as contemplated by the treaty which established 
them where they are, is all that is required on the part of the govern¬ 
ment to fulfil its obligations towards them. 
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Several of the children of these half-breeds attend the school of the 
Ioway and Sac mission. * 

Ioways .—This tribe numbered at their last payment four hundred 
and ninety-seven, according to the “ pay roll.” Now they number, 
according to a census just taken, (but it is possible not quite com¬ 
plete,) four hundred and thirty-seven. There have been thirty-one 
deaths, viz. ten men, seven women, and fourteen children. One man 
was killed in battle by the Cheyennes, and one while asleep in his 
lodge by a drunken Indian. 

Those who have died since the last payment have their distribution 
share of the annuity drawn by the head of the family to which the 
person belonged. This tribe has agreed that after the payment his 
year this custom shall no longer continue, and in lieu thereof have set 
apart one hundred dollars for burial purposes. 

The Ioways have profited very little from the frequent efforts of the 
government for their improvement. They have had advantages over 
other tribes which should have elevated them, from their low and de¬ 
based condition, much above them. 

The location of the Ioways has, perhaps, some influence upon them, 
being in the immediate route of the great tide of emigration to California 
and Oregon; and when that which is to them the most important season 
of the year is at its height, and when the Indian should be engaged in 
preparing his ground and planting it, he is loitering around the camp of 
the emigrants, learning the vices of the wicked but discarding the les¬ 
sons and example of the good; having no care for the future so long as 
his immediate wants are partially supplied by begging, improvident 
trade, or theft. 

It is but just to say there are a few who show some indications of 
industry; and if the promises made me from time to time by the head¬ 
men in the council for the tribe be complied with, then may we look 
for a change in their condition indeed. I have told them in full council 
that it was a question of life and death with them; that if they went to 
work, till the soil, afid collect the comforts around them that their in¬ 
dustry w r ould produce, they will live and grow prosperous like their 
white neighbors; but if they continue their present mode of living 
they will soon die out. But as long as there is life there is hope, and 
I should hope on a little longer. 1 have proposed to them that every 
head of a family who would put in a state fit for cultivation between 
four and five acres of land, enclosing it with a good rail fence, staked 
and rider, I would furnish him with a one-horse plough and gear com¬ 
plete, and would besides render them further aid as soon as I had an 
earnest effort from them to carry out this great object. 

Should a treaty be made with this and the other tribes in this agency, 
the proceeds of the land they may dispose of should not, in my humble 
opinion, be paid to them in money, but should be applied in the intro¬ 
duction of agricultural and mechanical pursuits. 

They are yet children in their habits, and should be treated as such 
by the government. There are not a dozen adult Indians in this tribe 
(and the same applies to the Sacs and Foxes) who would not ac¬ 
cept and advocate a proposition to the government to receive from it 
one-third of its large fund in full of all demands now and hereafter, 
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provided it was paid to them at one payment. Such is the extent of 
their improvidence, no thought penetrates their minds as to the im¬ 
proved condition of the rising or a future generation ; all thought is ab¬ 
sorbed in gratifying the passions or the appetite of the moment. Still 
there is hope, however faint it may be ; and my path being lighted by 
its gleam, I will not tire in my efforts to advance the interests of these 
benighted people. 

The Sacs and Foxes of Missouri .—This tribe numbers about two 
hundred; the census is not yet complete, but the number given is 
nearly correct. 

This tribe will have ample means for its support, provided nothing 
unusual takes place. They have raised, within their separate patches, 
corn enough to supply their immediate wants; and the produce of the 
farm will, with economy, supply them the greater portion of the year. 
The corn crop will amount to about five thousand bushels. The wheat 
crop was not good ; and the whole crop was turned over to the Indi¬ 
ans and good seed purchased. Some twenty-five acres or more have 
been sown in wheat, the ground having been twice ploughed before 
sown, then harrowed, and rolled with a heavy roller. From the pains 
taken it is to be hoped that this will do well. 

I refer to the Sac and Fox farmer for a detailed report of the opera¬ 
tions of the farm. 

Many of the remarks respecting the Ioways are applicable to the Sacs 
and Foxes of this agency. 

Kickapoos .—This tribe has made some progress in- agriculture ; and 
their crops this year will turn out more than average from the same 
quantity of ground cultivated. Many of them have comfortable houses, 
around which may be seen numerous domestic fowls and animals; and 
these, with other indications of civilization, form a pleasing contrast 
when compared with the condition of the other tribes within this agency. 

After this year their annuities cease, and they will have to rely wholly 
upon the products of the soil for subsistence. They possess a country 
much more extensive than they need, and can well dispose of a part 
for the means of improving the other, and the production of a fund for 
the education of their children. This people should be encouraged to 
persevere in their efforts to improve their condition. Here also is an 
ample field for an efficient missionary. These Indians are inclined to 
be religious—they have some knowledge of Christianity ; they meet in 
their several churches on the Sabbath to worship; but they mingle with 
their devotions many of their superstitions and rude traditions. Here 
then is the work for a prudent, but energetic missionary, to purify their 
worship and to cast off'their superstitions. 

The Winncbagoes living within this agency number two hundred and 
eight. These wild and perverse Indians have again refused to remove 
to their own country on the Crow-wing. Before the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs visited this section of the Indian country, I had received 
your communication making it my duty to inform these Indians that it 
was required by the government of them to go to their own country. 
I had them in council and the whole matter discussed, and we separ 
rated with the understanding that they could not remain on the Ioway 
or Half-breed lands. When the commissioner was here holding court- 
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dls, the chiefs and traders tried to get permission to remain, and en¬ 
deavored to impress upon him that they had a right to live here. As 
his engagements required him to leave, and consequently not having 
time to spare in a fruitless discussion of indefinite length, he turned 
them over to me. I took a census of them, made out a roll, and pro¬ 
posed to send it, with a letter to their agent, by the heads of families 
then to receive their proportion of the Winnebago annuity; that 
while there these heads of families could make locations to settle upon, 
and in the spring take to them their families and effects. This they 
acknowledged was right; but they wanted to go to Washington city to 
see the President himself about remaining here. After spending some 
hours in talking over the subjects connected with their removal, they 
retired without adopting anything conclusive. Unless otherwise di¬ 
rected, I shall not urge their removal until spring. It is, however, 
desirable that they go then. Theloways are continually making com¬ 
plaints ; and the whites on the opposite side of the river charge them 
with depredating upon their stock, and by next spring the clamors 
against them will doubtless increase. 

Pottawatomies .—The number of these Indians who live on Kickapoo 
land is about two hundred and fifty; some of these have intermarried 
with the Kickapoos. I have also informed them that it was required 
of them to remove to their own country, as it was the intention of the 
government that all the parts of the tribe should be collected on the 
soil allotted to them. With the approbation of the commissioner they 
are permitted to remain until spring; and by their assuring him that 
they will return to their nation in the spring, the heads of families may 
go to the pay-table this fall and receive a portion of the annuity of the 
Pottawatomies. Owing to the prevailing sickness, we were not able 
to get a suitable mechanic to put the grist-mill in repair, but I hope 
that this can be done within a few weeks. 

The barns, stables, and farmer’s house, are not yet put in good re¬ 
pair ; but as this can be mostly done by the laborers on the farm, I 
think the repairs will be complete before cold weather. 

The agency dwelling needs a new roof, and a small appropriation is 
respectfully asked for this purpose. 

The Kickapoo mission, now occupied by the Rev. Mr. Grover, has 
had no school attached to it. He is anxious to commence one, and I 
hope he will he successful in so desirable an object. 

The Ioway and Sac mission, near the agency, has a well-conducted 
school, numbering forty-four pupils. I believe this is as large a number 
as has attended at any previous year. These are not mere transient 
scholars, that go and come as the whim or caprice of the parent or 
child may determine; but they are continued pupils, living the whole 
year within the precincts of the institution. I have had ample opportu¬ 
nity of seeing them when at church, in the school-room, at their meals, 
and at their various employments, and found them devotional, deco¬ 
rous, attentive, and industrious. These interesting children are acquir¬ 
ing the rudiments of an education with the usual facility of white 
children. They are at the same time learning that which is of equal 
importance, viz: how to work. There are a number of both sexes 
who read and write well, and seem to understand what they read and 
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write; and, while gaining knowledge, they are contributing to the sup¬ 
port of the institution. The garden, the held, and the wood pile, attest 
the value of the labor of the males; while housekeeping, with its va¬ 
rious and diversified labor, which is performed mostly by the female 
pupils under the direction of the matron, proves them capable of dis¬ 
charging the duties of housekeepers when they grow up and take their 
place at the domestic fireside. 

It is but just that the successful conducting of this useful institution 
to its present prosperous condition, should be mainly attributed to the 
Rev. S. M. Irwin, the gentlemanly superintendent. I send herewith 
his report. 

I have the honor to be, most respectfully, your obedient servant, 

D. VANDERSLICE, 

Indian Agent . 

Col. A. ClJMMING, 

Supt. Ind. Affairs , St. Louis , Mo. 


i 

No. 30. 

* 

low ay and Sac Mission, 

1 September 26, 1853. 

£ Dear Sir : The number of girls in school under my charge at the 
t present time is nineteen, most of whom are Ioways. They attend 
I school six hours a day and five days in the week. Their various 
It .aidies are as follows, viz : 

e 12 reading in McGuffey’s 3d reader and testament. 

ii 4 reading in McGuffey’s 2d reader. 

3 “ “ 1st “ 

14 writing. 

ti 10 studying geography. 

Ten of the girls have memorized the shorter catechism, and two of 
them about half way; the smaller ones are committing the children’s 
catechism. Besides this, they have committed several chapters in the 
HE testament and a great many hymns. When out of school they are 
[f engaged in knitting, sewing and various household duties; they make 
and mend their own clothes with the assistance of a sempstress, and 
nl the larger girls do the washing and ironing for the school, attend to the 
m dining-room and assist in the kitchen. They are industrious and am- 
tti ,bitious, and are making considerable progress. They manifest no dis- 
g position to return to their former mode of life, but are contented and 
fE cheerful, and appear anxious to become like white people. If these 
! children, as they grow up, can be kept under Christian and moral influ- 
0. ence, I think we may well hope that, with God’s blessing, they may 
i,; become good and useful members of society. Yours, truly, 
il SARAH REA. 

'i Rev. S. M. Irwin. 

* 

I 
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low ay and Sac Mission, 

September 27, 1853. 

Dear Sir : From the reports of Mr. Williams and Miss Rea, here¬ 
with enclosed, you will see the number of scholars in our school, and 
also their advancement in letters. Of the forty-four now in school, 
thirty-four can read the English with a good degree of understanding, 
as your late examination indicated ; and it is a subject of gratitude that 
so many of these youth, who but a few years ago were in the wildest 
ignorance, can now go directly for themselves to the revelations of di¬ 
vine truth, and draw from the fountain which is to be “a lamp to their 
feet and a light to their path.” 

It is due to the teachers as well as the children to say, that much 
more might have been attained in letters had not so much of the chil¬ 
dren’s time been given to work. 

Help, both in the house and on th« farm, is hard to get here; and hence, 
in both these departments, we have to rely much upon the health of the 
children. For the kitchen and housework of our large family, of over 
fifty persons, we have, besides the help of the school girls, but one hired 
girl. 

On the farm we have not, at present, any hired help. We depend 
for help upon the boys, who, with Mr. Williams’ help and oversight, 
have this summer raised over 30 acres of corn, a crop of oats, beans, 

{ jotatoes, &c., and an excellent garden. They have also chopped a 
arge quantity of wood, besides clearing up the fence-corners and cut¬ 
ting a quantity of hazel brush. We have in cultivation over fifty acres 
of land, and about the same amount in pasture. 

This work on the farm and in the house seems, at first sight, to dnw 
too largely upon the time of the children—not leaving enough for school. 
But common sense, as well as experience, teaches that it is just as ne¬ 
cessary for an Indian to learn to work as to learn how to read. What 
would it profit them, or any one else, if all the Indians in the west could 
read and write, and had all the books in the Alexandrian library, so 
long as they follow the chase, and roam the plains, without a settled 
habitation? It may be, in part, for want of these two essential parts of 
an education, properly blended and brought to bear on the Indian youth, 
that so many worthy attempts at education have failed. Mr. Bancroft’s 
remark, that “ college parchment cannot close the gulf between the In¬ 
dian character and the Anglo-American,” may in one sense be quite 
true; but when these two branches of a thorough education are properly 
cared for, it will go far at least to bridge, if not to close, the gulf. 

In connection with and back of all this, we hope never to lose sight 
of their moral and religious training. The teachers in school keep this 
constantly in view, and Friday afternoon is devoted entirely to exer¬ 
cises of this sort. Sabbath school is also uniformly attended to. 
Among the children there is an obvious improvement in industry, truth¬ 
fulness, and honesty, and several of them have expressed a desire to 
make a public profession of religion; and it is gratifying to stale that, in 
the outward conduct of several, there is nothing inconsistent with a pro¬ 
fession of religion. 
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It is our practice to visit the Indians at their villages and in their set¬ 
tlements twice in the week and once on the Sabbath, for the purpose of 
giving them religious instruction. 

But hitherto our attempts in this have not met with any flattering en¬ 
couragement. There is not in the Ioway nation an adult Indian pro¬ 
fessing Christianity. They seem to assent to the truths of Christianity, 
and raise but few objections; but here they stand, or rather lay, and 
will lay until God by His Spirit rouses them from their stupidity. Still 
we have neither cause nor disposition to complain of the Ioways. They 
now treat us kindly; do not molest our stock; seem to have laid down 
their prejudices, and are willing to adopt what may be recommended 
for their interests. Here there is a manifest change at least, and we 
would hope that it is an improvement. Much might be said at this 
point in their favor; but we are here reminded how difficult it is to make 
out a full and fair report of the real state of things where we are per¬ 
sonally interested. It is an easy thing to make out smooth reports on 
paper, but to audit them and balance them with facts on the field is a 
different thing. It is fair to suppose that every agent and missionary 
has a laudable ambition to do something in his sphere. Truths and 
facts may be found on all sides; and to read the annual reports from 
the Indian country, as they rise one above another, each one announcing 
an obvious improvement over the past year, we would conclude that 
the Indians must already be in a high state of improvement. But facts, 
as they really appear, will lead to a very different conclusion. 

For a long time I have been painfully familiar with the conduct and 
condition of the Ioways, and if we keep out of view what has been 
done within the school for the last few years, I cannot see that their 
general condition is any better than it was sixteen years ago. 

From 830 , the number of souls then living, they are now reduced to 
a fraction over 400 ! Houses that were built for them by government 
have gone to decay; they still live in bark houses and skin tents ; their 
fences, where they have any, are made of poles and bark strings; and 
they still wear the blanket. 

Their crop this year is very short, and at this season of the year their 
stock of provisions was perhaps never so low. 

It is difficult to account for all this; but one cause leading to it is, no 
doubt, the rush of emigration through their country in the spring of the 
year. This comes on just at the time when they should be attending 
to their crops. But instead of doing this, they spend their time in gad¬ 
ding about the camps and companies of white people, begging and bar¬ 
tering for something to eat, and shooting or gambling for money, till the 
time for planting and hoeing is past, and their fields run up to weeds. 

Another fruitful cause of delay in the improvement of these Indians 
may be traced, no doubt, to the downward \vorking of the system of 
cash annuities paid to them by the government. 

The design of the government was benevolent and humane, but the 
plan is producing the very opposite of what was intended. The In¬ 
dians are improvident and slothful, and will catch and cling to every¬ 
thing that will indulge their indolence ; and it is most sincerely hoped 
that the department will be able to fall upon upon some plan to divert 
these large sums of money out of their present course, and direct them 
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in some channel better calculated to bring in exercise the native strength 
and energy of the Indian. 

With many thanks for your kind attention, particularly the interest 
you take in our school, and the appropriate addresses made to the school 
on your last visit, and with a strong desire for your health and pros¬ 
perity in your new and important station, 

I have the honor to be, dear sir, your friend and obedient servant, 

S. M. IRWIN, Superintendent. 

Col. D. Vanderslice. 


No. 32. 

low ay Sac Mission, September 28, 1853. 

Bear Sir : The school under my charge counts twenty-five boys, 
representing five different nations, viz: 

16 Ioways, 

4 Sioux, 

2 Ottoes, 

2 Blackfeet, and 
1 Sac and Fox. 

Most of these are orphans; many of them having lost both parents. 
They attend school, generally, about six hours each day, Saturday 
excepted ; and I think, as far as I can judge, they make very good 
progress in learning. Their various studies are as follows, viz* 


6 reading in 

McGuffey’s 4th reader; 

3 

do. 

do. 3d 

do. 

3 

do. 

do. 2d 

do. 

3 

do. 

do. 1st 

do. 


5 learning small words ; 

5 do. the alphabet; 

7 studying arithmetic; 

6 do. geography; and 

13 writing. 

Besides these studies, six of the boys have memorized the shorter 
catechism, and three of them about hall way. They have committed 
between thirty and forty hymns, and the fifth chapter of Matthew. They 
are generally quick in memorizing, and seem very ambitious to gain 
the head of the class. The great difficulty we have with them when 
they first enter our school is, their not understanding the English lan¬ 
guage, which makes their progress very slow for some time. 

Yours, respectfully, 

JAMES WILLIAMS 

Rev. S. M. Irwin. 
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Great Nemaha w Agency, 

September , 1853. 

Sir: In compliance with instructions, I have the honor to submit 
my first report of the operations of the Sac and Fox farm for the 
closing year, and it gives me great pleasure to be able to say that 
our humble efforts in agriculture have been amply paid by an excel¬ 
lent crop, and our most sanguine expectations in this are fully real¬ 
ized. 

The wheat that was raised and harvested was distributed to the In¬ 
dians in the shock,-and they threshed and cleaned it themselves. We 
planted about one hundred and ten acres of corn, which will yield, it 
is thought by good judges, at least fifty bushels to the acre, or five 
thousand five hundred bushels of corn. 

Our Irish potato crop has also yielded largely, and from a trial and 
measurement of a part of the crop, I think I can safely say that it will 
measure at least one thousand bushels. We have dug and saved about 
one hundred and fifty bushels for seed, and distributed to the Indians 
about three hundred bushels. I design saving fifty bushels more for 
seed, and then all those remaining will be given to the Indians, accord¬ 
ing to your directions. 

Nearly all of the rails that were made last winter and spring have 
been hauled and put up, and the fences enclosing the farm are generally 
good, though two or three thousand rails more will be wanted for re¬ 
pairs and to complete a pasture for the stock. We have sowed about 
twenty acres of wheat, and will put in some little more in a few days. 
We sowed it on ground that has laid over this season without any crop 
on it, first ploughing it well, twice, and after the grain was sowed, the 
harrow and roller following, left it in the finest condition. With the 
two large slacks of prairie hay, and the corn that has been cut up, we 
will have an ample supply of coarse feed for the stock and farming 
animals, until we can raise more. We ploughed a great many small 
fields or “ patches” last spring for the Indians, near their villages, about 
four miles south of the agency, upon which they have raised a good 
crop of sweet corn, beans, pumpkins, squashes, &c. 

Some few of the men applied to me last spring for ploughs and gears 
to do their own breaking, but owing to the scarcity of such things on 
the firm fit for use, I was not able to accommodate them much in this 
way. 1 leave it to you to judge of the propriety of furnishing a few 
of those who seem most inclined to work, with the proper utensils. 

Beyond threshing and cleaning the wheat, and digging the potatoes, 
which was mostly done by the squaws, I have seen but little disposi¬ 
tion in them to labor; and it is a lamentable fact, that with all the ex¬ 
amples set before them for their benefit, and all the inducements I can 
offer, they still seem to persist in their own unsystematic way of doing 
things in their usual manner; and from what 1 have been able to see 
during my short employment for them, depend more and more, as they 
grow older, on the whites for support, and rely less on their own re¬ 
sources. 

I shall be thankful for your suggestions about the manner of their 
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improvement in the better way of the white man at all times, and shall 
heartily co-operate with you in anything in my power which is 
calculated to ameliorate the condition of these unfortunate and de¬ 
graded people. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

HARVEY W. FORMAN, 

Sac and Fox Farmer. 

Col. D. Vanderslice, 

Indian Agent. 


No. 34. 


Kanzas Agency, near Westport, Mo., 
September 1, 1S53. 

Sir : I herewith forward the annual reports of the several superin¬ 
tendents of schools within this agency, and submit the fallowing 
remarks, in accordance with the instructions of the Indian department: 

You will’discover from these reports that a respectable portion of 
the Indians on our borders manifest some desire at least to see their 
children advanced to a state of civilization. The Delawares, Shaw- 
nees and Wyandotts, (the principal tribes of this agency,) are making, I 
presume, advances equal to that of any of the tribes under the protec¬ 
tion of the federal government. But these tribes have many advan¬ 
tages ; their country, both in climate and fertility of soil, cannot be 
surpassed. There are in this agency six missionary establishments, 
the superintendents of which (with the exception of the Quakers) 
preach to those of the Indians who see fit to visit them, once a week, 1 
believe. Besides these stationed preachers there are some three or 
four circuit riders, whose duty it is to preach to these children of nature. 
I am unable to state with accuracy the proportion of Christians or those 
who profess Christianity, but would judge them to be about one-fourth 
of the adult population. Notwithstanding all this, many of these peo¬ 
ple are wholly worthless, and abandoned to the most vicious habits. 
Drunkenness among both sexes is very common. I have been 
informed by the Delaware interpreter, Henry Fiblors, a sensible, 
sprightly Indian, that a majority of the Delaware tribe were drunk¬ 
ards; and I presume among the Wyandotts and Shawnees a like pro¬ 
portion exists. I am also informed, by traders and others, that prosti¬ 
tution of the women is a very common vice. Unfortunately for the 
Indian, he more successfully follows and practices the vices than the 
virtues of his white neighbors. For further information as to the moral 
condition of these people, I will refer you to my letter of the 27th July, 
ultimo; also to a copy of a speech made by Col. R. W. Thompson, of 
Indiana, to the Shawnees in council, during my absence at St. Louis 
for Shawnee funds. With these simple people one would suppose 
bribery quite honorable, since, according to Col. Thompson’s speech, 
it may be found elsewhere in high places. J| 

The government of the United States, by its policy, has pretty much 
subverted the authority of the chiefs; hence in this agency, among the 
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Indians, with the exception of the Wyandotts, there is no law or con¬ 
trolling influence. I must do the Wyandotts the justice to state, that 
they have established quite a respectable and wholesome system of 
laws as well as district schools. 

The transfer of the Indian bureau from the War Department has, to 
some extent, destroyed the efficiency of the agent in suppressing 
drunkenness. The 20th and 21st sections of an act lo regulate trade, 
&c,, with the Indians, approved June 30, 1834, is seldom violated by 
the white man. 

It is the Indian dealer who introduces spirituous liquors and wines 
among the Indians, and as the agent has no judicial authority or power 
to investigate and punish these infractions, his ability to arrest this, the 
most serious of evils, is quite inadequate. 

As it respects their progress in agriculture, some of the Indians are 
growing fine crops ; but many are unsettled, and, from all the informa¬ 
tion 1 can collect, it is to be ieared retrograding, which is partly owing 
to the want of laws to protect and reward, the good and punish the bad. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

B. F. ROBINSON, 

Indian Agent. 

Col. A. Cumming, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 


No. 35. 

Frtexds’ Shawnee Labor School, 

5th month 23, 1853. 

Respected FrieNd: In compliance with thy request, we send our 
annual report of the situation of Friends’ Shawnee labor school, situated 
on the Shawnee reservation, about five miles west of Westport. 

Since our report for 1852 there have been forty-nine Indian youth, 
of both sexes, between the ages of four and eighteen years, (several 
of whom are orphans,) belonging to five tribes, who have received 
literary and religious instruction from this institution. 

No record of the average number has been kept. Fifteen of the 
above number were included in the last report; and of the whole 
number twenty-six have left, and three have died. Of those who have 
leit, seventeen are attending other schools; two have removed, with 
their parents, some distance from here; one is a young woman, pretty 
well qualified to assume the duties of domestic life; one is a Ltd, with 
a knowledge of reading, writing, and some arithmetic; one little girl is 
at home with her parents; one lad is required at home by his mother; 
no reasons assigned for the non-attendance of two. Of the twenty now 
claimed as pupils, two are in the alphabet; two spell easy words; 
three are in the first reader; seven in the second reader; three in the 
third reader; three in the fifth reader; thirteen write a legible hand; 
eight study arithmetic; and all have received some general instruction 
in geography. 

22 
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The testament is used as a class-book in school every day by the 
greater part of the scholars. The first-day school has been kept up 
chiefly with a view of advancing them in scriptural knowledge. 

The progress and behavior of the children in school has, in general, 
been quite satisfactory. The number of pupils, and of the different 
tribes, are as follows, viz: 


Shawnees.36 

Sacs and Foxes.3 

Wyandotts. 7 

Stockbridges. 1 

Munsees.2 

Total.49 


The girls employ their time, when out of school, chiefly in spinning, 
sewing, knitting, &c. The domestic work of the girls is divided thus: 
Some of them assist in milking and attending to the dairy; some in 
washing and ironing; some help in the kitchen and dining-room; some 
take charge of the chambers, and these are changed every two weeks, 
so as to give each an opportunity of being instructed in the different 
branches of housekeeping. 

The teacher and boys have prepared the wood for the fire after it 
was hauled; tended the garden, and assisted in planting the corn, and 
the boys assisted some in harvesting. When the boys are taken out of 
school to work on the farm, I make them presents as a remuneration 
therefor. 

We have 228 acres of land in fence, and the proceeds furnish the 
table, and a surplus for sale; but the amouut of produce sold has not 
generally been sufficient to meet the demands of the laborer in the 
cultivation of the soil. 

We have in our employment, at the present time, Robert Styles, as 
teacher; Rachel Styles, his wife, has charge of the girls when out of 
school; Rebecca H. Jenks, as matron; Cornelius Douglass, superin¬ 
tendent ; and Phoebe N. Douglass, his wife, has charge of the clothing 
fr department; Davis Thayer has been employed in erecting a barn on 
the farm during the present summer; his wife, Elizabeth, and daughter, 
Elizabeth M., have rendered important services in the family. 

The children are boarded and clothed without any aid from the 
Indians, (except a few of their parents furnish a part of their clothing;) 
and, in addition to the proceeds of the farm, the institution is supported 
at an expense of about $1,500 annually by the three yearly meet¬ 
ings which have this institution in charge—that is, Baltimore furnishes 
from $100 to $200, and Ohio from $300 to $400, and Indiana $1,000. 

Friends have been laboring amongst the Shawnees upwards of fifty 
years, and it hath uniformly been their practice, whilst instructing the 
Indians in the use of tools and civilized habits, to teach them the be¬ 
nign principles of the gospel. 

Having spent two years in the Shawnee nation, I have watched, 
with much interest, the improvement of some who seem not only to 
c are and provide for their families, but also feel very anxious for the 
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mprovement and welfare of their nation. They have farms well im¬ 
proved, and live as comfortable as their white neighbors; but there 
are many others that are very restless and unsettled, and I have thought 
it proceeded more from their drinking to excess than from all other 
causes. I am sorry to say that I believe this evil has increased within 
the last two years I have spent here, notwithstanding the law is strict 
against selling intoxicating liquors to the Indians. They evade the law, 
and they seem to have free access to it ,* so they are, more or less of 
them, intoxicated a considerable part of the time. If this evil could in 
any way be removed, in my opinion this tribe would soon fill a promi¬ 
nent place in the community. 

Major B. F. Robinson, 

Indian Agent. 


No. 36. 


Briggsvale, July 31, 1853. 

Sir: Herewith we send you a report of our institution and opera¬ 
tions the past year. No change has taken place in the manner of con¬ 
ducting the school, or the person in charge, since our last report. 

In our attempts at educational efforts for the Delawares, we find no 
obstacle to success arising from natural inability. The opinion is 
quite prevalent that, for most of the sciences, there is a great and uni¬ 
versal want of intellectual power on the part of the Indian. But is 
it so? 

If there has been failure in the pursuit of any of the sciences, may 
there not be found the reason of failure from other causes than consti¬ 
tutional inability? 

The habits of Indians have ever been such as strengthen elements of 
character diametrically opposed to patient, constant, studious appli¬ 
cation. Trained to see, hear, and relate, they seldom think, reflect, and 
investigate. To overcome these tendencies of character becomes all 
important. Therefore, we require of our pupils prompt and constant 
application to whatever for the time claims their attention. In hours 
of recreation, which are regular, nothing is required of them except 
their own amusement. When at work they are expected and required 
to give undivided attention to that. In school hours, also, the same is 
observed. 

Geography and history are learned with comparative ease. Ele¬ 
ments of astronomy were taught last winter term, and excited much 
interest in the pupils. 

A class of the oldest and most advanced girls have not been in school 
during the term just now closed. A class of small children have been 
added, and are being taught the first principles of an education. 

Arithmetic is learned with less enthusiasm than some other branches, 
though we find ready scholars in that branch. 

As aids in imparting instruction we have a terrestrial globe, orrery, 
microscope; maps of the world, United States, Asia Minor, and Pales 
tine ; dissected maps and painted plates, representing the inhabitants, 
costumes, beasts, birds and plants of various portions of the earth. 
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Studies pursued. 


Text books. 

Reading. 

20 

Bible. 

Spelling. 

25 

Emerson’s third reader. 

"Writing. 

14 

McGuffey’s first and second reader. 
Mitchell’s geography (large and small.) 

Geography. 

Arithmetic (oral)... 

9 

9 

Emerson’s (second part) arithmetic. 

Arithmetic (written) 

4 

GreenleaPs (first part) arithmetic. 
Illustrated primer. 

Tract primer. 

School manual. 


The girls are daily taught the use of the needle, making their own 
and the boys’ garments. Repairing garments is a common duty. 

One afternoon, weekly, is devoted to fine needle-work, which is ex¬ 
ecuted with much taste and neatness. The older girls daily assist in 
the dining-room and weekly in the wash-room. 

There is a change, if in no other way, in the condition of the Dela¬ 
wares, that a class of young persons are growing up, and are beginning 
to exert an influence, who have more or less mental culture, and whose 
tastes and habits, if not improved, are of a kind quite in contrast with 
those of the parents. 

It is pleasing, occasionally, to meet an intelligent man or woman, and 
this is now often our privilege among the Delawares. If no political 
change occurs, this will become more frequent as the opportunity of 
education shall be continued. 

Religious exercises are continued at the station every Sabbath. Three 
have been added to the church during the past year. 

Very respectfully and obediently, yours, 

E. S. MORSE, Teacher. 

J. G. PRATT, Superintendent. 

Missionaries A. B. M. U., Boston , Mass. 

Major B. F. Robinson, 

Indian Agent. 


No. 37. 

Shawnee Baptist Mission, 

Indian Territory, August 23, 1853. 

Sir: The rapid succession of years occasions a lack of varied inter¬ 
est for extended remark in an annual report. Mission labor, in its 
principal features, continues the same from year to year; after the 
similitude ol the labors of the husbandman always tending to the same 
results, though, from conflicting elements, less favorable at one season 
than another. 

Our acquaintance with the Shawnees has been for some length of 
time. We have seen them merging from the darkness of paganism, 
and in their progress onward, until they have become measurably en¬ 
lightened, and to some extent elevated in life. They are a friendly 
people, living quietly at their homes, without any special inclination for 
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war or the chase. A portion of them have embiaced Christianity, and 
the sympathy of others in its favor is enlisted from year to year. 
Among their defects the more prominent relates to early childhood 
The flower is rendered deformed and unseemly in its budding. The 
Indian, cherishing a tenderness for his offspring, is too often wont to 
regard its wishes as something to which other considerations must be 
subservient. The consequence is, that the baser passions become too 
strongly set; so that, at maturer age, wildness instead of usefulness is 
developed. When, from the throbbing bosom of the ever-devoted 
Christian mother, the principles of virtue are instilled into the minds of 
the tender offsprings, a more healthful state of society may be expected. 

We have had twenty scholars the last term, with an average num¬ 
ber of fifteen Indian pupils in our English boarding school. The 
scholars have been regular in their deportment, willing to work, and 
have made good progress in their studies. The station needs new mis¬ 
sion buildings ; of course, the means of erecting them, and of enlarging 
the school, as we are under the necessity of refusing admittance to 
pressing applications. The following statistics of their valued teacher, 
Miss Doty, will show more definitely the advance of the scholars, viz : 

Classes. 


In spelling and reading. 18 

In writing. 9 

In geography. 12 

In grammar.. 7 

In arithmetic. 12 

In philosophy. 7 

In defining. 11 

In astronomy. 5 

In botany. 2 

In Bible history. 13 


Very respectfully submitted, 

FRANCIS BARKER, 


Maj. B. F. Robinson, 

United States Indian Agent. 


Superintendent of the School 


No. 38. 

Indian Mission Labor School, 

August 29, 1853. 

Sir : In compliance with instructions, I have the honor to submit 
the following remarks, together with the accompanying statistical 
document, as my report for the past year: 

In consequence of a great many orphan children—whose parents died 
among the Shawnees—having been Left without home or friends to care 
for them, we permitted our school to be crowded more than we usually 
do during the winter session, and indeed the desire for education is 
gaining every year among the surrounding tribes; so that, instead of 
having to go and hunt them up, as we did in former years, and per- 
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suade them to come to school, they now come of their own accord and 
beg admittance. This is as it should be, and gives us a much better 
opportunity to control them than we had before. The prospect is as 
favorable for as many as we can take care of for the next session. We 
have had but little sickness, and only one death, during the past year, 
for which we are thankful to the Author of all good. 

Our crops and fruits are abundant, and the same may be said for 
the tribes generally around us. We live in a delightful country, and 
nothing seems to be wanting to make these people prosperous and 
happy but industrious habits and suitable laws for the protection of 
person and property. As for industry, I think they are gaining a little. 
JBut as for these fragments of tribes ever introducing and executing 
suitable laws for their own protection and prosperity, I have lost all 
hope, as gloomy as the thought may be ; but I am forced to the conclu 
sion that, as separate tribes, they must in a few years pass away. 

The only hope is for the few who may become identified with the 
white population, and take their position in the walks of civilized 
society. Having written so frequently on this subject, I deem it un¬ 
necessary to add anything more. 

Respectfully submitted, 

THOS. JOHNSON, 
Superintendent. 

Major B. F. Robinson, 

United States Indian Agent. 


No. 39. 


Sac and Fox Agency, 
September 1 , 1853. 

Sir: In obedience to the regulations of the Indian department, I 
have the honor to submit the following as my annual report of the con¬ 
dition of the Indians within this agency : 

I have three Indian tribes under my care, viz: Sacs and Foxes of 
Mississippi, Ottowas, and Chippewas of Swan creek and Black river. 

The Sacs and Foxes numbered at the last payment about 2,173 per¬ 
sons ; they are a wild and roaming race, looking principally to the 
chase for a support, with a few exceptions. They have promised me, 
that in the event they do not sell their land, they intend to turn their 
attention to forming; and even should they sell, that when they are 
located at their new home, they will commence work, and live like the 
whites. This I believe is the intention of the most of them at present. 
The use of liquor has been a great evil to this tribe, and has been one 
cause which has kept them in their uncivilized state so long. I antici¬ 
pate a better day for them, and look forward at no distant period when 
they will become a sober and industrious people. At a council held 
with them on the 16th of August, in which very near the whole nation 
was present, the chiefs, braves and headmen signed the following 
pledge, with an intention, as I believe, to keep it, and which has so for 
been done: “ We, the undersigned, chiefs, braves and headmen of the 
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Sac and Fox tribe of Indians, do hereby promise our agent, B. A. 
James, and through him our great father at Washington city, that we 
will use all the means in our power to prevent our people from bring¬ 
ing liquor among us, and should any of our tribe go to the State for 
whisky, we pledge ourselves to inform the agent of it, in order that the 
same may be spilled.” They claim a country of land thirty miles by 
twenty-four, lying west of Cass and Bates counties, in Missouri, and 
about sixty miles from the State line to the nearest part of it; it is 
mostly prairie, with good timber on the water courses; the land is, as 
I conceive, only of a secondary quality, but well adapted for stock 
raising. The main branch of the Osage river runs through their land. 
They have seven licensed traders among them, who supply them in an 
ample manner with such articles as they need, and, so far as my 
information extends, generally deal fairly with them. Of mechanics, 
they have two gunsmiths, one blacksmith and one assistant, at present. 
They draw from the general government an annual annuity of seventy- 
one thousand dollars in money, forty kegs of tobacco, and forty barrels 
of salt, each year. Twenty thousand dollars of this annuity, with the 
salt and tobacco, expires in 1862; the balance is perpetual. 

The Chippewas number thirty persons, being some five or six fami¬ 
lies. They own thirteen sections of land on the Osage river, and lying 
east of the grant made to the Sacs and Foxes. I consider the land 
owned by this little tribe of the best quality. They are an industrious 
and honest people, farm like we do, and look to agricultural pursuits 
as the means of obtaining a competency in this life. They draw an 
annuity of three hundred dollars per year, which is perpetual. 

The Ottowas numbered two hundred and forty-seven persons at the 
last payment. They own a country very near eleven square miles, or 
seventy-four thousand acres of land, which lies east of the Sacs and 
Foxes and Chippewas. The Osage river runs through the southern 
part of their land, and I consider it of a good quality, and well adapted 
for farming purposes. This tribe is decidedly a farming people, and 
till the soil for a support; honest and industrious in their habits, never 
roaming outside the limits of the country allotted them. Of course 
peace and plenty must be the result. They have an annual annuity 
of two thousand six hundred dollars, which is perpetual. These peo¬ 
ple are indebted for the present state of civilization which they enjoy 
to the Rev. J. Meeker, of the Baptist Missionary Board, and his worthy 
family, who have been among them for some time. His report is 
herewith enclosed, to which I respectfully refer you. This gentleman 
has a small yearly allowance from the missionary society, barely suffi¬ 
cient for the support of himself and family, and I would suggest that 
the government extend to him such aid as may be deemed right in his 
laudable efforts to improve the condition, both temporal and spiritual, 
of the Ottowa people. 

The Chippewas and Ottowas will raise more than enough for a sup¬ 
port this year of the various articles which a family consume ; in fact, 
they will have a large surplus for sale. Those of the Sacs and Foxes 
who have farmed it will have an abundance. So far this may be said 
to be a healthy season. 

I am decidedly of opinion that the policy which the government 
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has heretofore pursued towards our Indian population, of paying them 
large annuities in money, has been a curse to them instead of a bless¬ 
ing. Not a dollar should ever be paid to an Indian in money. Supply 
him in goods, mechanical and agricultural implements, such as his 
wants require, but never give him money. If you wish to civilize an 
Indian, you must first make him know that he is to be dependent upon 
his own exertions for a support; learn and teach him how to work, 
and then to love it. After this is accomplished, he is ready and fit to 
receive an education—not before. I make these remarks in view of 
the fact that the Indian department of our government will soon be 
called upon to make important treaties with our Indian population on 
our western borders. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

B. A. JAMES, Indian Agent . 

Col. A. ClJMMINGr, 

Supt. Indian Affairs, St. Louis, Mo. 


No. 40. 

Ottowa Mission, August 25, 1853, 

Sir : Kind Providence has given to the Ottowas a year of unprece¬ 
dented temporal prosperity. They have enjoyed almost uninterrupted 
health; their crops have never looked more promising than they now 
do; they have raised this year much more oats, corn, and potatoes than 
in any previous year, and will not probably need more than one-half 
of it for their own consumption. 

When informed that the United States government intended soon to 
treat with them for their land, they, instead of feeling depressed in 
spirits, seemed rather to awake and increase their efforts to improve 
their farms. During the present year they have made considerable 
additions to their fields, have improved many of their old buildings and 
built new ones, have made an extra effort to increase their stock, and, 
in all respects, have given unmistakable signs that they wish here to 
live and here to die. 

You are aware that some of the neighboring tribes have depredated 
largely upon their property, and that from time *o time they have pre¬ 
sented claims, fully proven, to the agents, and that these claims are 
now on file in the office of Indian affairs ut Washington. They now 
express much surprise to learn from you that the commissioner thinks 
no authority exists for ordering the annuity of the depredating tribes to 
be taken to pay for such injuries, especially when they find in their 
treaty with the United States of August 30, 1831, in the 9th article, 
the following clause, viz: “ And further, that the President of the 
United States will cause said band to be protected at their new resi¬ 
dence against all interruption or disturbance from any other tribe or 
nation of Indians, and from any other person or persons whatever.” 
Recently quite a number of their horses have been stolen by these 
same thievish tribes. The Ottowas frequently pursue; sometimes find 
their own horses in the possession of the thief, who refuses to deliver 
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them; sometimes the thief is pointed out to them, and they are only 
informed that their horses have been conveyed away to some wilder 
tribes. They say that between five and six thousand dollars’ worth of 
their horses and hogs have been thus stolen within the last five or six 
years by the Sacs and Foxes and the Kanzas. So, according to pre¬ 
sent decisions, the more savage and powerful tribes may at pleasure 
rob the weaker and more industrious ones of all they possess, and 
there is no possible means of redress. Cannot something be said or 
done to induce the government to make some provisions for such losses? 

The Ottowas are the only band I know of in the Indian territory 
who are actually increasing in numbers. During the last six years 
they have shown an annual average increase of seven. The last pay¬ 
ment roll gave an advance of seventeen over the previous year. The 
principal cause of this increase I attribute to their present habits of 
sobriety, industry, and regular living. 

About 30 of their children are now being taught in some of the neigh¬ 
boring schools, who are making good progress in various branches. 

Good attention continues to be given to the preaching of the gospel 
on the Sabbath; weekly prayer meetings continue with more or less in¬ 
terest ; regular morning and evening family worship is attended to in 
the houses of church members; frequent contributions are made for 
home charitable purposes, and sixty dollars have been given during the 
present year for the spread of the gospel in foreign lands. 

Most respectfully, I am, dear sir, yours, &c., 

JOTHAM MEEKER, 
Missionary of the Amer. Bap. Miss. Union. 

Judge B. A. James, 

U. S. Indian Agent , Sac and Fox Agency. 


No. 41. 

Council Bluff Agency, October 16, 1853. 

Sir : In obedience to provisions of law, I have the honor to submit 
for your consideration the following report of the condition of the Indi¬ 
ans within the bounds of this agency since June last, at which time I 
entered upon the discharge of my duties : The Omahas, the most inde¬ 
pendent and prosperous tribe belonging to this agency, are doing mode¬ 
rately well, considering the many unfortunate circumstances that now 
surround them. Their countiy extends from Council Bluff', on the Mis¬ 
souri river, up to the Puncas, and is immediately in front of the white 
settlements in the western counties of Iowa. Many unprincipled per¬ 
sons locate themselves along the river for the purpose of secretly trading 
whisky to the Indians to get them drunk, so that they can more success¬ 
fully swindle them out of their guns, horses, blankets, robes, or any¬ 
thing else of value that may be found in their possession. My prede¬ 
cessors have all, I believe, exerted themselves to break up this nefari¬ 
ous trade, and no doubt have done much good, but for want of more 
efficient means of apprehending the offenders, and a class of penalties 
better suited to the nature of the crime, their laudable efforts have failed 
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of success. In my humble opinion, any person who is so lost to every 
principle of honor and humanity, and so avaricious as to engage in this 
detestable traffic, knowing, as he must, that he not only robs the Indian 
of his only means of support for himself and his wife and children, 
but sends him away in a state of drunkenness that seldom fails to arouse 
his bloodthirsty nature to a state of madness that prepares him for any 
crime, cannot be deterred by the penalties of the present law. Such 
men, having no moral restraint, are sunk below the lowest of the brute 
creation, and can only be checked by a law holding them responsible 
for all the crimes that the Indians may commit while intoxicated, and, 
at the same time, providing means for apprehending all offenders wher¬ 
ever found, and inflicting severe punishment without any delay. Fines 
and forfeitures, confiscation of property, or even confinement in a peni¬ 
tentiary, have but little terror for a whisky trader while so many obsta¬ 
cles stand in the way of his conviction; but if tribunals were established 
in the Indian country, and the evidence of Indians admitted against all 
violators of the intercourse laws, and a trial made speedy and certain, 
and punishment inflicted immediately, it would do more to check this 
trade than can possibly be accomplished under the present arrange¬ 
ments. 

I believe it is admitted, by every man who knows anything of the 
Indian character, that the use of spirits stands more in the way of their 
civilization than everything else combined. When they are sober, they 
are as reasonable, rational, and as easily influenced to do what is right, 
as any other people ; but they all seem to have a strong appetite for 
spirits, and will make great sacrifices to obtain it, and once under its 
influence, their reason is gone; they will no longer listen to the counsels 
of their friends, and are ready for any acts of brutality and crime that a 
savage nature can invent. 1 believe there has been no time since the 
settlement of America when a more general and lively interest was felt 
for the welfare of the Indians than at the present. The Indian depart¬ 
ment of our government, the missionaries and honorable traders who 
reside among them, and indeed all good men everywhere, manifest a 
deep solicitude for the improvement of the condition of that unfortunate 
race of men. The question is being asked daily, “ What shall be done 
to civilize, christianize, and elevate them to the standard of the white 
man?” Without attempting to investigate in all of its bearings a sub¬ 
ject that appeals so strongly to the statesman, the philanthropist, and 
the Christian, I would say, save them first from the use of intoxicating 
drinks, and you thereby place them in a position to profit by any other 
means that may be found necessary to accomplish that great end. 

The Omahas succeeded this season in raising a sufficiency of corn 
lo last them through the winter; and by a prudent use of the five thou¬ 
sand dollars that is due them from the general government, they may, 
to a great extent, be saved from suffering during the winter and springj 
and by a judicious application of a few hundred dollars of that fund to 
agricultural purposes next year, their condition may be greatly im- 

Ottoes and Missourias, a confederated tribe that own the coun¬ 
try on the west side of the Missouri river and extending from the Great 
Nebraska to the Little Nemahaw, have been reduced, by a combination 


proved. 

The 
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of circumstances over which they have no control, to a state of poverty 
and suffering, that can onlj r be appreciated by those whose painful duty 
it is to be among them and witness it. And I regret to say that the 
government of the United States, or its agents, are justly censurable for 
a coiirse of conduct towards these Indians that has had much to do in 
reducing them to their present state of beggary. These Indians have 
been induced, of late years, to rely less upon hunting and more upon 
the products of the soil for a support. With that object in view, they 
concluded a treaty on the 21st day of September, 1833, with the United 
States, for the sale of a large and valuable tract of country lying to the 
south of the Little Nemahaw, and westwardly to their western bound¬ 
ary. By that treaty the United States was bound to pay them $500 
a year for ten years, from the 15th of July, 1840, in “instruments for 
agricultural purposes,” “to erect a horsemill for grinding corn,” and 
to “ provide two farmers to reside in the nation to instruct and assist said 
tribe for the term of five years, and longer if the President thinks proper.” 
They confidently relied upon a faithful fulfilment of all these provi¬ 
sions ; and there is not a shadow of a doubt, that if they had not been 
disappointed in their just expectations, their condition would have been 
greatly improved, and many of them saved from the dreadful necessity 
of choosing between a death by starvation or stealing. It is true some 
efforts have been made by government to comply with its treaty stipu¬ 
lations, and considerable amounts of money expended for that purpose; 
and it is also true that some of their imprudent young men were, upon 
one occasion, guilty of an offence that hindered those efforts, and in¬ 
creased the difficulty in procuring the services of competent persons 
“to instruct and assist said tribe;” but all these facts together do not 
present a sufficient excuse for suffering the hopes of the well-disposed 
to be disappointed, and poverty and wretchedness brought upon this 
poor remnant of these once independent and powerful tribes. They 
have never received the $500 a year for ten years in disbursements 
for agriculture. No mill has been erected for grinding corn, nor have 
they received any profits from the misdirected efforts that have been 
made to “instruct and assist” them in farming. If they could now re¬ 
ceive an equivalent in money for these several items, it would amount 
in the whole to some ten or twelve thousand dollars, and would, at 
least, afford them temporary relief. 

It is now impossible for them to make a subsistence by hunting, for 
all the game upon their own land has been driven off or killed by the 
large number of emigrants that are passing through their country every 
spring for Utah, California, and Oregon. If they attempt to hunt the 
buffalo, which abounds upon the lands ceded by the Pawnees for that 
purpose, they are pursued by the Sioux and Cheyennes, and their pro¬ 
perty stolen, and frequently numbers of them murdered, as has been the 
case for the last two years. Or if they attempt to cross the Missouri 
river to kill game, they sometimes fare just as badly as they do among 
the Sioux and Cheyennes. As an evidence of this statement, in May 
last a small company of Ottoes was ascertained to be upon the east 
side of the Missouri river, near the mouth of the Nebraska. They were 
waylaid by a man by the name of Clark, and a number of his asso¬ 
ciates, and a cold-blooded and unprovoked murder was committed upon 
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the persons of two young Indians; a third one was shot through the 
body, and left upon the ground supposed to be dead, and an attempt 
was made to murder all the balance of the company, but fortunately 
for the poor, suffering Indians, they escaped by flight. Surrounded by 
such circumstances, it is utterly impossible for them to subsist longer 
by hunting. Last spring they attempted, by their own hands, to raise 
a crop of corn upon the farm provided for them by the United States 
government, to fulfil the provisions of a treaty concluded the 15th of 
October, 1836 ; but the overflow of the river, in the month of July, swept 
off and destroyed the whole of their crops of corn, pumpkins, and other 
things. 

Owing to these and many other causes that are known to exist, but 
which I have not time nor space to enumerate in this report, so press¬ 
ing has become their necessities, that they have been compelled to dis¬ 
pose of everything in their possession that could be exchanged for some¬ 
thing to sustain life—their guns, horses, and even the robes used for 
bedding—until they have nothing more to dispose of. They have also 
appealed to the humanity of the white men living in their country, to 
traders, mechanics, and government employes; and all, I believe, have 
given, given, given, until, in justice to their own families, they are un¬ 
able to give more. From what has been said, you can form some idea 
of the present condition of the Ottoes and Missouri Indians, and, unless 
something is done for them by the government, I can see no way for 
them to escape extermination. 

The Pawnees, like the Ottoes and Missourias, are very poor and 
needy. Within the last three or four years the number has been re¬ 
duced at least fifty per cent., principally by sickness and murders com¬ 
mitted upon them by* the Sioux, Cheyennes, and other murderous bands 
that rove about the plains for that purpose. They now receive no an¬ 
nuity from the government of the United States, and are altogether de¬ 
pendent upon hunting and begging of emigrants for subsistence. By a 
treaty made with the United States, October 9, 1833, they disposed of 
all their land lying on the south side of the Nebraska river, and agreed 
to locate themselves on the north side of the river, and to the west of 
the Loup fork. This a large number of them did, and, aided by our 
government, they were soon provided with comfortable houses, good 
farms, mechanic shops, and a school-house, and were upon the whole 
in a prosperous condition. But the murderers and plunderers soon 
came. The Sioux came upon them in great numbers, and succeeded 
in killing many of the Pawnees, burned their houses, destroyed or car¬ 
ried off'all their horses, mules, and other stock, drove off their teachers 
and blacksmiths, and those that survived were compelled to retreat to 
the south side of Nebraska, some upon the land of the Ottoes, and others 
to their old villages. In consequence of this ruinous defeat, and the 
retreat of the Indians to the south side of the river, the government has 
continued to withhold all annuities due them for their land, which was 
to them an unexpected thing; and when added to the overwhelming 
misfortunes that came upon them at the same time, it crushed the en¬ 
ergy of the poor but noble-hearted Pawnees, and reduced them to the 
condition in which you now find them—the poor, dejected beggar, but 
as true to his treaty obligations as the noblest of the civilized race. I 
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find, by a careful examination of such evidence as I am able to pro¬ 
cure, that their account with our government shows a considerable bal¬ 
ance due them. By the fourth article of said treaty the United States 
agreed “to pay to each of said four bands, for five years, the sum of 
five hundred dollars in agricultural implements; to be continued longer 
if the President thinks proper.” Under this provision a considerable 
amount of implements were bought and placed in the hands of the 
farmers employed by government. A number of these implements were 
afterwards taken by some Mormons moving to Salt Lake, to satisfy a 
debt, as they stated, that the United States owed them for services; 
the remainder of the ploughs, harness, wagons, and other implements, 
were taken possession of by their agent, Major J. E. Barrow, and sold 
at public auction in the town of Kanesville. These facts can all be es¬ 
tablished by the best of evidence whenever it is necessary to do so. 
From this it will appear that the whole amount of the $10,000 agreed 
for under that article of the treaty remains unpaid, and is justly due the 
Indians, unless the United States government is willing to take advan¬ 
tage of their misfortunes, and plead these misfortunes as an excuse for 
non-payment. 

Article fifth of the same treaty provides that the government of the 
United States shall “ allow one thousand dollars a year for ten years, 
for schools to be established for the benefit of said four bands.” Under 
this article, I am informed by Mr. Alace, a highly respectable gentle¬ 
man that managed the school, that there is over three thousand dollars 
still due from that source. 

The seventh article provides that the government of the United 
States shall “deliver to said farmers, for the benefit of said nation, one 
thousand dollars’ value in oxen and other stock; but said stock is not 
to be delivered into the hands of said Pawnees until the President thinks 
the same can be done with propriety.” Some of this stock was bought 
and placed into the hands of the farmers, and what survived of it was 
also sold by their agent, but never placed in the hands of the Pawnees, 
as the treaty requires, and is therefore still due them. 

By the eighth article the “ United States agree to erect for each of said 
four bands a horse-mill for grinding corn” Neither of these mills has 
ever been built, and of course the value of them is still due, which is 
not less than two thousand dollars each, or eight thousand dollars. 

These several sums taken together amount to about twenty-two 
thousand dollars that is yet due them; and if a fair rate of interest 
should be allowed for the time the payments have been withheld, they 
should now receive at least thirty thousand dollars. 

These Indians have suffered perhaps more than any single tribe by 
emigration. All of the roads on the north side of Nebraska river pass 
through their country, and on the south of that river pass through their 
hunting ground, and more of their wood, water, and grass are consumed 
and more game run off, than there is from the bands of any other na¬ 
tion, and yet they receive no compensation; whilst others, that suffer 
much less in that way, are liberally compensated. Under such circum¬ 
stances, if the government is disposed to be liberal towards the Indi¬ 
ans, the condition of the Pawnees appeals more loudly to that liberality 
than that of any other tribe. If it is disposed to deal magnanimously 
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with them, the Pawnees may with as much justice appeal to that mag¬ 
nanimity as any tribe within our territorial limits. 

As a general remark, applicable to all the Indians within the bounds 
of this agency, they are anxious to make some change in their situation. 
The most of them would prefer selling the most of their lands, and re¬ 
serving small lots to the heads of families. They think by such an 
arrangement they would procure enough means to set them up as white 
men are; have something upon which they can rely with more certainty 
for a support than they now have, and at the same time, by being brought 
more into contact with the whites, they may make more progress in the 
arts of civilization. 

There is but one missionary establishment within the bounds of this 
agency, and at that is kept the only school for educating the children 
of the Indians. It is situated on a large and beautiful plateau, which 
is elevated about one hundred feet above the Missouri bottom, and com¬ 
mands a tine view of that stream from the confluence of the Nebraska, 
some ten miles below, to Bluff city, which is about the same distance 
above. The buildings and farm are well arranged for the purposes 
intended, and, upon the whole, present a very imposing and delightful 
appearance. It is at present under the government of the Rev. Wm. 
Hamilton, of the Presbyterian church, and I think promises to do much 
good, considering the many disadvantages it has to encounter. Mr. 
Hamilton is admirably well suited for the place he holds; presenting, 
under all circumstances, a strictly Christian deportment; humane and 
kind-hearted in his intercourse, and eminently qualified to discharge the 
many arduous duties that devolve upon him. His example cannot fail 
to exercise a salutary influence over the Indians. I would respectfully 
refer you to his report for further particulars concerning the institution. 

Be pleased to excuse me for the delay in making this report. It was 
caused by long-protracted illness, which disqualified me for all business 
until the last few days, and I am now only able to write. 

With high respect, I have the honor to be, your friend and obedient 
servant, 


Col. A. Citmming, 


JAMES M. GATEWOOD, 

Indian Agent. 


of Indian Affairs. 


No. 42. 

Ottoe and Omaha Mission, 

October 21, 1853. 

Dear Sir : At your request 1 submit to you the following report of 
the mission and school: 

As the two tribes for which the mission is named spend much of 
their time on the hunt, no opportunity for direct missionary labor among 
them, during the period, is afforded. In addition to this, the Ottoes 
have their village on the other side of the Platte river, on which there 
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a *r n .° ^ , c ’l'Lies for crossing. Occasionally they visit the mission, which 
affords brief opportunities for missionary efforts. 

The school numbers at present 42 scholars, besides a young man 
and young woman (the latter once in the school) laboring for us, and 
under our care and religious instruction. 

The children are from the following different tribes : 


Pawnees. is /ic\ 

Omahas. 


Sioux. 

g 

Blackfeet. 

. 4 

Ottoes. 

3 Id.) 

Puncas. 



Total 


42 (44) 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Reading and writing 

Geography. 

Spelling. 

Elementary. 

Half-bloods. 

viz: Boys. 

Girls. 


26 (27) 
16 (17) 
18 (19) 
12 

10 ( 11 ) 
14 

24 (26) 
16 (17) 
8 ( 9) 


A little over one-half the above number have been received since the 
first of May last. 

Most of those reading commit portions of the catechism, hymns, &c., 
to memory. 

They attend Sabbath school in the morning, when, in addition to the 
usual duties and exercises of Sabbath schools, they are instructed to¬ 
gether in some Christian duty or doctrine ; and the exercises of Sabbath 
evening are conducted with special reference to the benefit of the chil¬ 
dren. They likewise attend preaching on Sabbath afternoon. 

While thus endeavoring to improve the mind and heart, we are not 
foigetful of their physical condition, and instruct them in the various 
kinds of work about the house and farm—much of the work on the farm, 
as well as in the house, being performed by them, or with their assist¬ 
ance. While it is true that, when left to themselves, they are often 
slow, and do not manifest as much interest as we would like to see, it 
is encouraging to find them frequently perform, and with no little skill, 
the more difficult kinds of work. 


We have raised this season about two hundred bushels of potatoes, 
besides other vegetables, and about thirty acres of corn ; near twenty 
acres of wheat have also been put in. 

The Ottoes express a strong desire to have a mission and school 
among themselves on the opposite side of the Platte river; and it a 
treaty should be made with them, and part of their country purchased, 
one of the best things government could do for them would be to make 
ample and permanent provision in some way for the education of the 
children; and this thing not left wholly to the darkened and selfish minds 
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of the chiefs and braves, rendered more unfit to act often by the foreign 
influence that is brought to bear upon them. But I will not, at present, 
enlarge upon this subject. 

Praying that you may be sustained and cheered in your responsible 
duties, 

1 remain yours, sincerely, 

WM. HAMILTON. 

Major Gatewood. 


No. 4-3. 

Upper Missouri Agency, 

Fort Pierre, September 20, 1S-53. 

Sir : In obedience to the regulations of the department, I present the 
following as my annual report and condition of the Indians within this 
agency: 

In making this report I am compelled to make it more lengthy than 
I would desire, owing to the many tribes under my charge, and the 
fact of their differing so materially in their manners^ habits, and cus¬ 
toms. On my arrival in this agency I found I had many serious obsta¬ 
cles and difficulties to encounter, as very great excitement existed 
amongst die various tribes with regard to receiving their annuity pres¬ 
ents, guaranteed to them under the treaty made with them at Fori Lar¬ 
amie, m September, 1S51. Most of the chiefs were for receiving them 
at once, but were deterred by the younger chiefs and braves, who had 
been excited against the whites by some worthless renegade white 
men and half-breeds endeavoring to impress upon them that the object 
of the government in making the presents was with a view, ultimately, 
of forcing them from their country; which, by the bye, of all other 
countries I have yet ever seen, is least desirable, save the game with 
which many portions of it abound so plentifully. But, through the aid 
of the American Fur Company and intelligent interpreters, I have been 
enabled to place the matter before them in a light which has produced 
universal satisfaction and good feeling. 

The most that appears to disturb them, and that which they speak 
more frequently about than anything else, is the great loss of so many 
of their friends and relatives by the distressing ravages made by the 
introduction amongst them of the smallpox, measles, and cholera, 
which they attribute solely to the emigrants passing through their coun¬ 
try, and which they much fear will continue to pass, bringing again 
the same diseases. The utmost good feeling and friendship appears to 
exist amongst all of the principal men of the different tribes; and in 
all the councils I have held with them, they express the hope that there 
may be a continuation. 

Many of these tribes, who have been warring against each other for 
years, and with whom the utmost hostility existed, have Urn at peace 
since the treaty of Laramie. Since that time peace r.a.l quietness have 
pervaded the nation. They visit each other; smoke the pipe of peace, 
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giving and receiving presents one from another, and express the pleas¬ 
ing hope that the tomahawk is now buried, and that forever. 

That portion of the Sioux tribe that inhabit the region of country 
commencing at the mouth of Big Sioux river, extending some two hun¬ 
dred miles above this point, (Fort Pierre,) and who receive their pres¬ 
ents at this place, number as follows: 

Brulle band, 150 lodges, occupying the country from the mouth 
o i South-fork White river, south, down to L’eau qui Cour, say 100 
miles from its mouth, thence to its head waters ; taking all the country 
lying between North-fork White river and L’eau qui Cour. 

Yancton band, 375 lodges, from the mouth of White River up to Fort 
Pierre, both east and west of the Missouri, say 125 miles in length, 
and as far east as James river, or Cote de Prairie. 

“ Two Kettle” band, 165 lodges, on Teton, or Little Missouri river, 
from its mouth to its source, and north as far as the Chayeume river. 

Yanctonais band, 450 lodges, from the mouth of Little Chayeume 
river, on the east side of the Missouri, up the same to the mouth of 
Apple river, northeast as far as James river and Cote de Prairie. 

Blackfeet” Sioux, 150 lodges, and Ouk-pa-pas, 2S0 lodges, from 
the mouth of Moreau river, as high up the Missouri as Cannon-ball 
river or Houru river, and southwest 150 to 200 miles. 

Sans Arcs band, 160 lodges, and Min-ne Con-zus, 225 lodges, coun¬ 
try lying north of Chayeume river, as far as Moreau river, thence south¬ 
west south of the Black hills, and as far as the mouth of Beaver creek. 

In all 1,955 lodges, averaging, as I suppose, eight to a lodge; making 
15,640. 

Some few of these bands are cultivating the soil to a limited extent; 
raising corn, pumpkins, squashes, &c., and express earnestly a disposi¬ 
tion to get agricultural implements, that they may farm it more exten¬ 
sively. They say, and it cannot be otherwise than true, that in a few 
years game will become scarce; and they begin to see that it is from 
the soil they will have to derive their permanent support. These dif¬ 
ferent tribes have shown every disposition to receive counsel, and heed 
it; and with proper management on the part of agents, and a strict 
compliance with all promises, causes me to come to the conclusion, 
from the little I have had to do with them, that in a few years a very 
different state of things will be produced from that which has hereto* 
fore existed. 

The region of country occupied by these respective bands is desti¬ 
tute of game ; consequently these Indians are and have been in a very 
destitute condition. The extreme severity of the weather, last winter, 
prevented them from leaving their homes in quest of buffalo, their 
range being a long distance off. Their condition is not quite so bad at 
present, there being an abundance of wild vegetables and fruits, upon 
which they subsist in the absence of game. 

The “ Assinniboines ” are a nation of people residing on the north 
banks of the Missouri, and occupying the country from the mouth of the 
“Yellow Stone” in a direction north and west, including the head 
waters of the Pembina river, and extends as far as the “White Horse 
Plains.” The whole nation would number 1,000 lodges; but those 
who reside and carry on trade in this agency are but 500 lodges, aver* 
23 
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aging about eight souls to a lodge, the rest seldom leaving their homes, 
which are in the neighborhood of the Hudson Bay Company. 

These Indians live in skin lodges, and travel at all times where game 
is to be found. They have no stationary place of abode, and are very 
poor—never keeping any more than their immediate and absolute 
necessities require them. They have been a bold, warlike, and wild 
nation; but of latter years, and since the treaty at Fort Laramie, in 
September, 1851, have become entirely peaceable, and bid fair io 
make the best Indians in the country. 

In all their talks and dealings they appear to be entirely satisfied and 
interested in what their great father the President has done for them; 
and since the treaty alluded to no murdfers, stealing, or any other dep¬ 
redation has been committed by them, either on the whites or against 
the neighboring tribes; notwithstanding, they are constantly annoyed by 
the Blackfeet, giving them more than ordinary cause to break it, fre¬ 
quently murdering small parties of them and stealing their horses. At 
present they have plenty to subsist upon, game in that region being 
very abundant, therefore they appear to be contented and happy ; no¬ 
thing marring their peace and happiness save their being so often 
annoyed by their enemies the Blackfeet. 

It is, however, manifest to every observing and reflecting mind, that 
notwithstanding many portions of this country abound so plentifully 
with buffalo and the smaller game, that this source of their subsistence 
is occupying annually a smaller portion of territory; and the improvi¬ 
dent and reckless course pursued by the Indians in destroying them, 
must in a few years produce such a scarcity that distress as a natural 
consequence must follow. 

I have taken no little pains to ascertain the supposed number of 
buffalo annually destroyed in this agency, and, from the best informa¬ 
tion, the number does not fall very far short of 400,000. Not less than 
100,000 robes have been shipped by the two companies who are 
licensed to trade amongst the Indians under my charge. 150,000 arc 
destroyed, of which a small portion of their flesh is consumed; they are 
killed for their hides, to make lodges, which they are compelled to 
make very secure to protect them from the extreme severity of the 
weather during the winter. Numbers of these lodges are disposed of 
do the traders for securing their peltries and robes, when traded, from 
.exposure to inclement weather; numbers freeze and starve to death in 
spo.w-banks, which for months are found in drifts from five to ten feet 
in depth, and numbers are drowned in crossing and re-crossing tbe 
Missouri river, owing to the large numbers in crossing crowding on 
<each other. 

The Crow Indians inhabit the country on the waters of the Yellow 
Stone river. In September, 1851, when they entered into a treaty 
with the government, they numbered 400 lodges; but since that time, 
in the fall and winter of the same year, tbe number of their lodges was 
reduced 30 by a visitation of the smallpox amongst them, which proved 
most fatal, killing some 400 in a short time. This disease, as I learn, 
was first introduced by the California emigrants among the Snake In¬ 
dians, thence among the Crows, on the head waters of the Powder 
fiver, where they resided at that time. 
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These Indians, like most of the tribes under my charge, never have 
cultivated one foot of soil, and never will, I am satisfied, until forced to 
it through necessity. They subsist exclusively upon buffalo, deer, elk, 
and antelope, with which, thus far, their country abounds most plenti- 
fuily. r 

The principal object of these Indians is the accumulation of horses, 
which they prize very highly, being so essentially necessary to their 
convenience and comfort; therefore, in order to obtain them, they sac¬ 
rifice everything, even life; consequently they possess large numbers— 
an average of twenty to a lodge. They are like the balance of the 
prairie tribes, possessing a plurality of wives, from two to five, always 
having one favorite; the drudgery of the lodge and other labor is per¬ 
formed equally among the balance. 

I regret exceedingly that I could not see them. I learned, before I 
arrived at Fort Union, that they had been there waiting several days 
for the arrival of the steamboat; but despairing of her coming, and 
getting short of provisions, they had to leave. As soon as I was placed 
in possession of this information, I despatched two men, who were well 
acquainted with their country and range, on two good horses, for the 
purpose of overtaking them and getting them to return. These men 
returned after an absence of seven days, reporting that they could 
neither see nor hear anything of them. 

They, on leaving Fort Union, strenuously contended that their “great 
father” should deliver them their presents in their own country, which 
is some four hundred miles from Fort Union, and which can be con¬ 
veyed to them by water. They are apprehensive, in passing to and 
from their country to Fort Union, they might fall in with the Blackfeet, 
who they wish to avoid. 

The Arick-a-nees, Gros-venires, and Mandans, cultivate the soil to 
a limited extent, raising corn, beans, pumpkins, squashes, &c., &c.; 
but I am very sorry to say their efforts this season will be entirely un¬ 
availing, owing to the unparalleled ravages of the grasshopper. In many 
places through this entire region they have consumed every vestige 
of vegetation; in many places not leaving for acres a spire of grass. 
Their surplus crops of former years they would barter with their 
traders and neighboring Indians. 

These several tribes have suffered distressingly from cholera by 
being permanently located in dirt lodges—are more exposed to that 
disease than the roving prairie tribes ; and you cannot remove the im¬ 
pression from amongst them but that the diseases—cholera, smallpox, 
and measles—were first introduced among them by the whites passing 
through their country. 

From these tribes having permanently located themselves, and show¬ 
ing a disposition to cultivate the soil and improve their heretofore de¬ 
graded situation, I have strong hopes of their making themselves 
comfortable and happy; more efficiently to accomplish this object, 
I would suggest to the government, in its benevolent and-humane 
feelings towards its red children, that a portion of their presents be in 
agricultural implements, and the balance in*provisions. 

These tribes are a pleasing and friendly race of people, of whom it is 
proverbial amongst all white people who have ever visited their country 
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that their treatment to them has always been kind and friendly ; they 
have always received them, on the prairie and in their villages, with 
marked hospitality. They are very graceful and dignified in their 
appearance, not very tall; but quick, pleasing manners. There is one 
thing about the Mandans that struck me most forcibly—the diversity 
in the color of their hair, of a light silvery gray, others light and sandy, 
and in fact of all colors (except red) that are found among whites. 
Many of them, who are full blooded, have beautiful white complexions, 
different from any other Indians I have ever seen. Many of them take 
great pains with their hair ; they suffer it to grow to a length that it 
drags on the ground. One I had the curiosity to measure, and it was 
six feet in length, and exceedingly heavy. 

These three tribes, as nearly as I could ascertain, number about 
2,250 souls. 

The Blackfeet have the reputation of being a large and powerful nar 
tion, and are a terror to all the tribes in this agency, save the Sioux. 
Their number has been largely exaggerated. From the very best 
information that I can derive from intelligent men who have resided 
amongst them for years, I learn that there are three different bands, 
numbering about alike, and all speak the same language. The entire 
number of their lodges do not exceed 1,200, averaging nine souls to 
a lodge. The Gros-ventres of the prairie, and who are called and known 
as the “Falls Indians,” inhabit the same country as the Blackfeet, and 
number 420 lodges, averaging the same number to a lodge as the Black¬ 
feet. The only difference between them and the Blackfeet is their 
language, which is altogether different—the Gros-ventres speaking the 
same language as the Arrapahoes, who reside on the Arkansas. 

The Blackfeet are a wild, roving, reckless people, committing mur¬ 
der and stealing everything that falls in their way. They inhabit an 
extensive country, lying between the head waters of the Missouri and 
the waters of the Hudson bay; extending their war expeditions as far 
south as the river Platte, and in former years as far as the valley of 
the Great Balt Lake. They are friendly with none of the adjoining 
tribes, but at war with the whole. On their war expeditions nothing 
escapes them; they murder and steal, as I before observed, everything 
falling in their path. 

The} r , like the balance of the prairie tribes, never pretend to cultivate 
the soil, but live altogether by the chase of the buffalo; of which animal, 
as well as elk, deer, and antelope, numerous quantities are to be found 
in their country at all seasons ot‘ the year, but generally more abundant 
in the winter season. 

They possess a large number of horses, many of which they raise 
themselves, but a much larger quantity are stolen from their enemies. 
Each individual’s wealth is estimated by the number of horses he has 
in his possession. These animals being so essentially necessary for 
their convenience and comfort, for the accumulation of which (like many 
white men for money) they will go to any length. There are but few 
of these Indians that have less than two wives; the common number 
is four, and many have ten. At times many jealousies exist among 
them. They are generally employed about the drudgeries of the lodge, 
(save one who is more highly iavored than the others,) performing the 
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hardest labor, more so than is required from our slaves by the hardest 
of masters. 

The language of the Blackfeet has no similarity to any Indian lan¬ 
guage in this country. The Blackfeet nor Gros-ventres have never 
entered, as is well known, into any treaty with the government. Some 
several years ago they made a friendly treaty with Messrs. P. Chouteau, 
jr., & Co., to carry on trade with them near the falls of the Missouri. 

The larger portion of the Blackfeet nation is composed of women; 
the result of this has been caused by so many of their young men 
having been cut off by their enemies in their war expeditions. By way 
of showing how bold, daring, fearless, and reckless the Blackfeet are, 
five young men, neither one of whom exceeded 22 years of age, passed 
unceremoniously through the heart of their enemies’ country, walked 
into Fort Union, and seated themselves, manifesting as much ease and 
independence as though they were under their own roof. I witnessed 
this to my very great astonishment. They were treated kindly by 
their enemies, who appeared not in the least disposed to harm them. 

I look upon it as all-important, and truly desirable for the peace, 
happiness, and prosperity of the different tribes under my charge, that 
a treaty, similar to the one made at Fort Laramie, be made with the 
Blackfeet and Gros-ventres, or Falls Indians, as they are termed. This, 
I have no doubt, could be effected without difficulty or much expense. 
To effect this, I would suggest that some of their principal men, not 
exceeding twenty in number, be taken on to the seat of government, 
where they in part would be enabled to see the strength and resources 
of our government, and where they could see and speak to their great 
father, the President, as they express a great wish to do so. 

I sincerely hope that an effort will be made on the part of the gov¬ 
ernment to effect this truly desirable object, for on that depends the 
future peace and prosperity of the Sioux and all other tribes under my 
charge. Presents given to them annually to the amount of six or seven 
thousand dollars, in the way of provisions, powder, and guns, would 
effect that which is so truly desirable to all the tribes under my charge, 
and who are parties to the treaty at Laramie. In all the councils 
which I have held with these Indians, they express regrets that they had 
not been made parties to the Laramie treaty. I have invariably told 
them not to despond; that I felt no doubt that their wishes would in a 
short time be consummated. They state that until this is acccomplished 
there will continue to be depredations and murders unavoidably. They 
say that they want peace, but the Blackfeet will continue to annoy 
them, unless the government intercedes and prevents it, by making a 
treaty of peace with them. They say they have no wish to violate 
any one provision of the treaty they have entered into with the govern¬ 
ment ; but constantly annoyed as they are by the Blackfeet, they are 
compelled to act on the defensive, as instinct teaches that self-preserva¬ 
tion is the first law of nature. 

The principal men of the different tribes of Indians under my charge, 
whom I have distributed presents amongst, have made an earnest ap¬ 
peal to me to request their great father to send them their presents in 
future in provisions, ammunition, tobacco, guns, and some agricultu¬ 
ral implements, (ploughs, hoes, and large axes;) the only dry-goods they 
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require is white domestics and bed-ticking, large quantities of which 
are used by their squaws and children. 

The reason they urge for this request is, that their numbers are so 
large that they cannot make distribution of dry-goods without producing 
dissatisfaction, whereas no difficulty could arise in the division of the 
above articles. Another reason they give is, that their traders in the 
country can supply them with the few dry-goods they require, in ex¬ 
change for their robes, peltries, &c., which they could not otherwise 
dispose of to advantage. I do hope it will be the pleasure of the de¬ 
partment to sanction their request, being satisfied it w r ill give more 
general satisfaction and result in more general good. 

Four bands of the Sioux tribe of Indians who left for the plains pre¬ 
vious to the arrival of the boat with their presents, in quest of game, 
have not yet returned. I expect them daily. So soon as they return 
I will distribute their presents among them. 

The different tribes whom I have distributed presents amongst, after 
explaining the amendments of the Senate of the 24th May, 1852, to 
the 7th article of their treaty, assented without hesitation. 

It is painful to me to state, that while I w r as on the eve of closing this 
report, information reached me, from a reliable source, that a party of 
the Sioux tribe of Indians, known as the Yanctonais, fell in with a 
small party of the Crow Indians, consisting of four lodges, numbering 
some thirty-five men, women, and children, and exterminated the 
whole of them. I learn that this small party of Crows left their homes 
on a visit to their relations, not apprehending the slightest danger from 
their neighboring tribes, since the consummation of the treaty. These 
Yanctonais have not been in yet to receive their presents. I have but 
little doubt, could I have seen them, and explained to them fully all the 
provisions of their treaty, and the consequences wdiich would result 
from a violation, that this unfortunate occurrence would not have taken 
place. I learn they will return to their village, which is some two 
hundred miles from this, in a few days. As soon as I hear of their 
arrival I shall lose no time in visiting them, with a view of learning 
more fully all the particulars. 

I will beg leave most respectfully to state, that in consequence of the 
very dependent position your agent is at present occupying, and the 
many serious disadvantages which he has to labor under in the dis¬ 
charge of his official duties, constrains him to ask that an appropriation 
be made for erecting an agency building. An agent, to occupy a high 
and influential position in the estimation of the Indians, as well as the 
wrhites in the country, should be placed in an entire independent situa¬ 
tion ; and in a country like this, with various tribes of Indians, many 
of which are not civilized, with a large number of reckless, renegade 
white men, composing many nations, and constantly travelling from 
one Indian village to another, poisoning and corrupting the minds of the 
Indians, should have, in addition to an agency building, some fifteen 
dragoons, well armed, always at his command, to enable him rigidly 
to enforce the Intercourse law; otherwise an agent has much trouble, 
without being enabled to effect much. In case of difficulty, situated 
as y our agent is at present, he would be powerless; the nearest post 
at present where he could obtain help being not short of 350 miles. 
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I must say, in justice to the American Fur Company since my ar¬ 
rival in this agency, that they have done all in their power to make me 
comfortable, and have shown every disposition to aid me in my official 
duties when required. 

In conclusion, I will remind the department of the inadequacy of 
die amount allowed for the pay of interpreters in this agency. 
There are so many different tribes of Indians, speaking different lan¬ 
guages, that it is a difficult matter to procure the services of reliable and 
competent interpreters, unless they are paid liberally. Without reliable 
and competent ones much difficulty and confusion is often the result. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ALFRED D. VAUGHN, 

Indian Agent, 

Col. Alfred Gumming, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs , St, Louis, Mo. 


No. 44. 


Saint Louis, Missouri, 

November 19, 1853. 

Sir : Pursuant to instructions from the Department of the Interior of 
May 5, 1853, designating me as commissioner on the part of the United 
States to negotiate treaties with the Comanches, Kiowas and other tribes 
of the Arkansas, and to obtain the assent of the Indians within my agency, 
parties to the “treaty of Laramie,” to the amendment made thereto by 
the Senate of the United States, and to procure transportation for the 
articles designed for those tribes, I at once proceeded to the discharge 
of the duties specified, and would now respectfully submit the follow¬ 
ing report: 

Notwithstanding the efforts which were made by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs at Washington to insure their early arrival at this 

{ joint, the goods intended for the prairie and mountain tribes were de- 
ayed, long after the time at which I was notified they would be in Saint 
Louis, by low water in the various rivers. As no contracts for trans 
portation could be properly made upon the western frontier until their 
safety was ascertained and their delivery certain, I was precluded by 
that delay from soliciting public bids for their carriage to the several 
places of distribution, and forced to make the best arrangement the 
emergency admitted of. The distances were very far, the season very 
much advanced, and the amount of transportation required very large, 
inconsequence of the increased proportion of ammunition and provisions. 
It was known, too, that at Kanzas the facilities for making contracts of 
this nature were very uncertain, owing to the departure of the traders, 
and the immense herds of cattle which, during the spring, have been 
driven off to California from that vicinity. Moreover, it was absolutely 
necessary, in order to avoid jeopardizing the success of the whole busi¬ 
ness, that no further detentions should be encountered, and the utmost 
possible despatch insured. Under these circumstances, most fortu¬ 
nately, a responsible person was found, who had the requisite wagons 
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and teams at hand, and who entered into bonds and contracted for tbs 
carriage from Kanzas, at the same price which it had cost the govern¬ 
ment during the two last years. The result was equally fortunate. 
The goods, provisions and ammunition were delivered at the appointed 
times and places safely and in good condition, and were retained in se¬ 
cure custody till my arrival at the respective points. 

After completing the foregoing preparations, and after seeing every 
thing assorted and the trains started on their several routes, I proceeded 
to visit the wild tribes of Indians ranging south of the Arkansas river, 
leaving Kanzas, Mo., on the 20th of June, 1853. Previous to my de¬ 
parture, however, messengers were despatched to notify them of the 
wishes of the government of the United States to form" treaties with 
them, and requesting an interview at or in the vicinity of Fort Atkin¬ 
son, through the aid and assistance of Brevet Major Chilton, who was 
in command of that post at the time the messages were received by the 
different tribes contemplated, and were complied with. Upon reaching 
that place, I found the greater part of the Comanche and Kiowa na 
tions already assembled a short distance above the fort, and also a large 
number of die Apaches near by. Others were daily arriving; and after 
waiting some time, in order that hunting and war parties might return 
to the villages, the customary preliminaries for holding council with the 
Indians were arranged. At first, almost insurmountable difficulties pre¬ 
sented themselves, in the distant and suspicious bearing of the chiefs, 
and the utter impossibility of obtaining any interpreters who under¬ 
stood their intricate languages. But little intercourse had ever existed 
between them and the white race, and that usually of the most unfriendly 
character. Whenever and wherever a meeting had occurred upon the 
vast plains they inhabit, it had been one not of traffic, but of plunder 
and bloodshed, or else of defeat and animosity. At that time, too, they 
were congregated on the extreme border of their territory ; they were 
ignorant of the proposals to be made to them, suffering from a scarcity 
of game, and consequently impatient, watchful, jealous, reserved and 
haughty. There were no trappers car traders amongst them who could 
facilitate an interview; no one who could speak a syllable of the English 
tongue; none present in whom mutual confidence could be reposed; and 
the “sign language,” that common to all the wild tribes of the west, 
while it might answer the purposes of barter, could not be relied upon 
in matters of so much importance and delicacy. Thus, although no¬ 
thing could exceed the correctness of their behavior at the moment, yet 
nothing was more uncertain than their intention and action in the end. 
At last, however, by inducing one or two of the head chiefs to bring 
forward some of their Mexican prisoners in whom they could place re¬ 
liance, and through the medium of the Spanish, a channel of communi¬ 
cation was opened, and, by often repeating the interpretations through 
different persons, was in some degree perfected. An Arrapahoe brave 
was also found who had been a resident amongst the Comanches, and 
by him the same repetitions were likewise made to them and by them 
to the Apaches and Kiowas. The substance of what was said was 
again further impressed by means of signs, as before alluded to; and in 
this manner a f ull understanding of what transpired was finally arrived 
at on both sides. It was only ne- essary to reverse this process to be 
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enabled perfectly to comprehend the remarks and wishes and feelings 
of the Indians themselves; and this in itself afforded the best guarantee 
that no misinterpretation had occurred. Their replies were intelligent, 
and often contained forcible remonstrances against propositions which 
had been submitted to them. The council lasted for several days; and 
after a most protracted negotiation, and not without some hesitation on 
the part of one or two of the more southern bands of the Comanches, a 
treaty was at length concluded between the United States and the three 
tribes before meiftioned, which I have the honor herewith to transmit. 

The latitude of my instructions from the Department of the Interior, 
in regard to provisions to be incorporated into this treaty, was a source 
of continual embarrassment. The few leading features suggested 
were easily attained; but, on the other hand, there were many very 
important and needful stipulations which might give rise to distrust, 
and interrupt friendly intercourse, yet which were so necessary that it 
would have been highly improper to have omitted them. The mere 
acknowledgment of a right of way through their country was readily 
conceded, because it had been long enjoyed; but upon the subjects of 
military posts, and reservations of land, and hostilities against the 
republic of Mexico, they were found to be far more tenacious. It is 
believed, however, that the views of the government have been sub¬ 
stantially carried out, and that the treaty will be found to contain every 
provision which was contemplated, so far as could be gathered, either 
from the letter or from the general tenor of my instructions. It em¬ 
braces covenants on the part of the Comanches, Kiowas, and Apaches, 
to cultivate and maintain peace amongst themselves, and toward the 
citizens of the United States who may be passing through or residing 
amongst them. It recognises and acknowledges the right of the govern¬ 
ment to lay off roads and highways of every description, to make 
reservations of land adjacent thereto; to locate depots for railway pur¬ 
poses ; to establish military and other posts, and to prescribe all rules 
and regulations necessary to protect the right of persons and property 
in their respective territories. It further obligates the three tribes to 
make restitution or satisfaction for any injuries done to the people of the 
United States; to abstain from all hostilities whatsoever against the 
provinces of Mexico; to restore all captives that may hereafter be 
taken therefrom; to make ample remuneration for any trespasses here¬ 
after committed upon the same, unless done in self-defence; and to 
deliver up to the officers of justice all offenders against the laws of the 
land. On the part of the United States, in consideration of a strict 
compliance with the foregoing agreements, there is guaranteed to the 
three tribes, collectively, an annual payment of $18,000 for the period 
of ten years , subject to an extension of five years longer, if it shall appear 
advisable to the President. The treaty further provides the manner, 
time, and place of the delivery of the annuity, the right of the govern¬ 
ment to withhold the same in cases of any infraction of its articles and 
the obligation of the government to protect them in all their just rights 
and privileges. 

It is unnecessary here to enlarge upon the most of the foregoing 
stipulations on the part of the Indian tribes, inasmuch as their propriety 
and advantage must be apparent upon a bare perusal. Those, how- 
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ever, which relate to the location of posts and army depots, and to reserva¬ 
tions, while they were not conceded without some reluctance, may be 
worthy of some remark. There is a decided aversion among all the 
wild tribes of Indians to the establishment of military settlements in 
their midst. They consider that they destroy timber, drive oft' the 
game, interrupt their ranges, excite hostile feelings, and but too 
frequently afford a rendezvous for worthless and trifling characters. 
Their efficacy, too, for insuring the security of the country, is perhaps 
overrated, as at present existing, although under the command of 
excellent and efficient officers, who are always zealous in the per¬ 
formance of their duties; yet so small is the force usually at their 
disposal, that they maintain their own position in the country more by 
the courtesy of the Indians than from any ability to cope with tbs 
numbers that surround them. Instead of serving to intimidate the red 
man, they rather create a belief in the feebleness of the white man. 
In fact, it must be at once apparent that a skeleton company of infantry 
or dragoons can add but little to the security of five hundred miles 
square of territory; nor can the great highways to Utah and New 
Mexico be properly protected by a wandering squadron that parades 
them once a year. Indeed, the experience of the last few years would 
show 7 , that white emigrants who relied on such defences have often 
lost their lives, those who were more vigilant, and trusted to their own 
arms for safety, have only lost their animals. But although such 
military posts are viewed with distrust, and irritate the feelings of the 
Indians, and although of very doubtful benefit at last, yet, inasmuch 
as the government may wish to extend the system, it was deemed 
advisable to insist upon that provision of the treaty, and it was accord¬ 
ingly incorporated. Yet, having done so, I feel it incumbent upon me, 
at the same time, and for the reasons stated, to urge upon the govern¬ 
ment the propriety either of increasing the forces at such places, or 
else of abolishing such posts altogether. Our relations wdth the wild 
tribes of the prairie and mountains resolve themselves into a simple 
alternative. The policy must be either an army or an annuity. Either 
an inducement must be offered to them greater than the gains of 
plunder, or a force must be at hand able to restrain and check their 
depredations. Any compromise between the two systems will be only 
productive of mischief, and liable to all the miseries of failure. It will 
beget confidence, without providing safety; it wfill neither create fear, 
nor satisfy avarice; and, adding nothing to the protection of trade and 
emigration, will add everything to the responsibilities of the govern* 
ment. 

The same objections which operate, to a greater or less degree, 
against military locations, also induced them to oppose the reservations 
of lands by the United States for depots and roads; but, in view of the 
fact that at no distant day the whole country over which those Indians 
now roam must be peopled by another and more enterprising race, and 
also of the consideration that the channels of commerce between tho 
east and the west will eventually, in part at least, pass through their 
country, it was regarded as incumbent to provide, as far as practicable, 
for any action the government might see proper to take upon that sub¬ 
ject- Already the idea of a great central route to the Pacific by rail- 
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way has become deeply impressed upon the public mind ; and while 
many courses are contemplated, two of them at least are designated as 
passing through this section of country. Should the results of explora¬ 
tions now in progress determine it thus, the acknowledgment contained 
in this clause of the treaty may be found of inestimable value. It will 
afford all the concession necessary for locations, pre-emptions, reserva¬ 
tions, and settlements, and avoid, besides, the enhanced costs of 
secondary treaties with these tribes. Moreover, it will open a rich 
vein of wealth in what is now a wilderness, and that, too, without 
additional public burden. In this aspect, therefore, these concessions 
cannot but be regarded as extremely fortunate. 

The chief difficulty which occurred in negotiating the present treaty 
was not, however, presented in the article embracing the foregoing 
points, but in that which contemplates a cessation of all hostilities 
against the neighboring provinces of Mexico, and the restoration of 
prisoners hereafter captured. For a long period these tribes have been 
in the habit of replenishing their caballads of horses from the rich val¬ 
leys and pasture lands which border upon the Rio Grande. Yearly 
incursions have been made by them far into the interior of Chihuahua 
and Durango, and they but seldom return without having acquired 
much plunder, as well as many captives, from the defenceless inhabi¬ 
tants of that country. The name of the “Comanche” and “Apache” 
has become a by-word of terror even in the villages and beneath the 
city walls of those fertile provinces. The consequences of these expe¬ 
ditions are twofold, for while they serve to sharpen the appetite for 
pillage and rapine, they also tend to keep up the numbers of the 
tribe. The large herds driven off produce the former result, and the 
prisoners captured contribute to the latter. The males thus taken are 
most commonly adopted into the tribe, and soon become the most ex¬ 
pert leaders of war parties, and the most accomplished of marauders. 
The females are chosen as wives, and share the duties and pleasures 
of the lodge. In fact, so intermingled amongst these tribes ha ve the 
most of the Mexican captives become, that it is somewhat difficult to 
distinguish them. They sit in council with them, hunt with them, go 
to war with them, and partake of their perils and their profits, and but 
few have any desire to leave them. Upon this account the chiefs of 
the nations refused positively and distinctly to entertain any proposals, 
or make any treaties, having in view the delivery up of those cap¬ 
tives now dwelling amongst them. They stated very briefly that they 
had become a part of the tribe; that they were indentified with them 
in all their modes of life; that they were the husbands of their daughters 
and the mothers of their children, and they would never consent to a 
separation; nor could any persuation or inducement move them to abate 
this position. All that could be accomplished was to make a provision 
for the future. Nevertheless, it is trusted that the covenants contained 
in the fifth article of this treaty, pledging them to abstain hereafter from 
all incursions and inroads upon the States of Mexico, will meet with the 
approval of the government, and answer the ends aimed at. And as 
this provision was not consented to by them without much deliberation, 
so it is believed that it will be honestly carried out, at least, if any true 
inference can be drawn from their subsequent conduct. They at once 
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manifested a zeal to fulfil it in the spirit and letter of the article. No 
sooner was the agreement decided upon than runners were sent off to 
the south to recall all the war parties that had recently started in that di¬ 
rection. Application was made also by both the Kiowas and Coman- 
dies for letters of safe conduct for one or two of their chiefs, who de¬ 
parted at once, and alone, for the neighboring States of Mexico, in order 
to confirm friendly relations there, and to give assurance to the authori¬ 
ties of Coahuila, Chihuahua, and New Mexico, that they were no 
longer enemies. These facts give great weight to the conviction that 
they were sincere in their professions; and that thus the obligations of 
the government of the United States, under the eleventh article of the 
treaty with the republic of Mexico, will be carried out, so far as is at 
present practicable. Further than this nothing could be done, and 
nothing but a war of extermination will ever accomplish; and that, 
while it would be opposed to all dictates of humanity, would also, in 
regions where footsteps leave no trace, and where no fixed habitations 
afford an object of attack, prove to be an utter impossibility. 

So far as concerns the engagements made upon the part of the United 
States, it will be perceived that they are such only as naturally flow 
from relations of peace with those under their jurisdiction, and from the 
precedents hertofore set in similar treaties. Being instructed to nego¬ 
tiate upon the basis of an annual pajanent in goods and provisions, in 
return for the rights and privileges conceded, it has been my endeavor 
to reduce the amount as low as a sense of justice would authorize, and 
to conform the time of duration to that indicated by the amendment 
made by the United States Senate to the treaty of Laramie. Upon 
this subject it may be well to remark, also, that the annuity of $18,000 
guaranteed to the Comanches, Kiowas, and Apaches, collectively, is 
early about one-third of the sum provided for like purposes by the treaty 
concluded with the Sioux, Cheyennes, Crows, and other tribes of the 
north; whereas the extent of the country occupied by the former is 
nearly if not quite equal to that claimed by the latter. This sum, too, 
while it is by no means extravagant, will, if judiciously expended, be 
amply sufficient to supply their wants of those things which they have 
not in abundance amongst them. The distribution of a similar amount, 
which was taken out by me this year as “treaty presents,” fully satis¬ 
fied their desires, And in the future, should it even tend to create de¬ 
sires which they do not now feel, it will only be the means of pro¬ 
moting trade between them and our own citizens, and thus introduce 
the first elements of civilization amongst them. When, therefore, an 
attentive consideration is paid to the many benefits resulting to the 
people of the United States, and to the influences likely to be exerted 
upon the Indians themselves, from the stipulations of this treaty, it is 
thought with confidence that the annuity mentioned will neither be re¬ 
garded as too large in amount or as unprofitably directed. The tribes 
with whom it has been concluded have ever been looked upon as the 
most formidable of all those who inhabit the interior of the continent, 
and the damage often done in a single season to the traders of Santa 
F6 would more than equal the payment contemplated. If it shall be 
the means of remedying this grievance alone, a great good will have re¬ 
sulted; more than an equivalent have been obtained. ~ And that it will 
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do so there is every reason to believe, as well from the numbers who 
assented as from the disposition manifested by them, both then and 
since. Of those present at the treaty the most numerous were the Co- 
manches, and next in force the Kiowas. Of the former, the “Yampa- 
recks,” the “Cootsentickeras,” and the “Hoese,” three of the largest 
bands of the nation, were there en masse , together with delegations 
from some of those more remote from the lines of travel. All the prin¬ 
cipal chiefs of the Kiowas became parties to the compact, and pledged 
themselves individually to enforce its fulfilment by their braves and 
young men. In reference to the Apaches, it is proper to state that 
they are a large fragment who have separated from that portion of their 
tribe residing in New Mexico, and must not be confounded with them. 
Still, they form an extensive and warlike band. They range upon the 
waters of the Canadian, in the same great plains that are inhabited by 
the Comanches, and often join them in committing depredations. 

These were represented in full, and gave every token of sincerity 
in their dealings, and an intention to adhere to the terms of the treaty. 
Thus it will be seen that it embraces all those Indian tribes south of 
the Arkansas river from whom anything was to be apprehended, and 
so far carries out the instructions transmitted to me. If it shall meet 
with the approval of the President, and be confirmed and ratified by 
the Senate, I am persuaded that it will contribute much to the security 
of life and property in the far west. If otherwise, if it shall prove to 
be objectionable, and a failure to comply with its promises ensue,, then 
it would be infinitely better had the attempt never been made. The 
foregoing remarks, connected with and explanatory of the several 
articles which seem to require comment, will be sufficient to place the 
department fully in possession of all the information requisite to a just 
appreciation of what has been done in the performance of this portion 
of the duty assigned me. Upon mere matters of detail I have only 
one suggestion to add: it is, that the locality designated as the one for 
distributing future annuities (Beaver creek) will be found, I fear, too 
difficult of access to answer the purpose ; and as authority is given to 
the President, by the 9th article, to choose a more suitable point, it 
would be better, and more convenient for transportation, to name some 
place on the Arkansas. 

Having concluded the negotiations with the Comanches, Kiowas, 
and Apaches, and having delivered to them the treaty presents sent 
out for that purpose, I left Fort Atkinson on the 2d day of August, 
and proceeded to visit the Cheyennes and Arrapahoes, upon the south 
fork of the Platte river. Following up the Arkansas to the “Pueblo,” 
my course led through rich alluvial bottom lands, rank with vegetation, 
and skirted heavily with cotton wood, near the margin of the stream. 
Fine soils prevail in these low grounds ; and on the high table lands 
a short but nutritious grass affords excellent grazing, and will cause 
this country to be, some day, much prized for pastoral purposes. 
Leaving the Arkansas at the mouth of the “Fontaine Quiboilles,” and 
tracing along the base of the mountains; passing under Pike’s peak, 
and winding around the ranges that skirt in the south park; crossing 
the “great divide,” that extends even to the Missouri, the descent 
trailed down one of the many small streams that unite and form the 
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South Platte. The topography of this region presented many interest¬ 
ing features. Sheltered valleys, mild temperature, large growths ol 
timber, and an immense water power, may be numbered amongst its 
advantages. These, together with an abundance of small game, render 
it the lavorite resort of the Indians during the winter months, and 
enable them to subsist their animals in the severest seasons. Indica¬ 
tions of mineral wealth likewise abound in the sands of the water 
courses, and the gorges and canons from which they issue; and should 
public attention ever be strongly directed to this section of our terri¬ 
tory, and free access be obtained, the inducements which it holds out 
will soon people it with thousands of citizens, and cause it to rise 
speedily into a flourishing mountain State. 

Arriving in the vicinity of St. Vrain’s old fort, a large portion of 
both the Cheyenne and Arrapahoe nations were found encamped along 
the banks of the South Platte, anxiously waiting the distribution of 
their annuities ; but as it was necessary that as many should be pres¬ 
ent as possible, in order to ratify the alterations made in the treaty of 
Laramie by the U. S. Senate, before any issue of goods took place, a 
detention of some ten or twelve days was incurred, in sending runners 
to bring them in, and in gathering intelligence of their movements. 
Even then it was found impracticable to collect the whole of the 
Cheyenne tribe, as one large band had gone off in the direction of the 
Sweetwater, and could not be expected to return within a month. 
But the advancing season and delays already encountered forbid the 
idea of remaining such a length of time, and accordingly the proposed 
modification of the treaty of Laramie was opened to those assembled. 
Here no difficulty of interpretation occurred ; and after explaining the 
abject and purport of the amendment, first to the chiefs and head¬ 
men, and afterwards to the two nations in full council, it was readily 
assented to by all. The signatures of the chiefs were then appended 
by them, as acknowledgments to a “form” of that amendment, trans¬ 
mitted to me for the purpose, and were witnessed in like manner by 
those present on the occasion. That “form” is’ herewith returned to 
the department. It was desired that those who had signed as parties 
to the original treaty should also join in consenting to the present mod¬ 
ification. Some have done so; others are dead ; one or two were 
absent. The signatures attached, however, are those of the recognised 
chiefs of the nations, and of the braves of greatest influence and author¬ 
ity. The delivery of the goods, provisions and ammunition allotted to 
them, then took place ; and the Indians soon separated on their respec¬ 
tive hunts. 

Directing my course from this point to Fort Laramie, and passing 
through a country much broken in parts, yet rarely sterile, I reached 
there about the tenth day of September. The Sioux had chosen that 
place to receive their annual payment, and accordingly I found them 
in full attendance. Something of bad feeling, however, was prevalent 
amongst them, in consequence of a recent difficulty which had taken 
place between one of their villages and the troops of the garrison. Th* 
particulars of the affair have no doubt been already reported to tha 
proper authority through another channel, and it is needless to repeat 
them. Several Indians were killed by the troops, and many threats o! 
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retaliation were made by the band to which the deceased belonged; but 
whether any other line of conduct than that pursued by the officer in 
command could have been safely pursued is very doubtful. Owing 
to the irritation under which the Indians labored from this cause, the 
council which was held to consider of the amendment to the “treaty 
of Laramie,” was constantly interrupted by the story of their griev¬ 
ances and by applications for redress. They stoutly insisted upon the 
immediate removal of the post from amongst them, saying that, when 
first placed there, they were told it was for their protection, “but now 
the soldiers of the great father are the first to make the ground 
bloody.” At length one or two of the headmen went so far as to de¬ 
cline having anything more to do with treaties; but after an explanation 
from Captain Ii. Garnett, U. S. A., of the reasons which induced his 
action, and the provocation which had been given, they became some¬ 
what pacified, and the immediate subject of the council was resumed. 
No further opposition of a serious character was experienced, and their 
consent to the modifications of ihe treaty was finally given. It was 
acknowledged and signed by them in the same form with that of the 
Cheyennes and Arrapahoes, and duly witnessed by the officers of the 
post. The supplies which had been forwarded to that point were then 
divided proportionably between the several bands, and by them dis¬ 
tributed amongst the lodges. The slight interruption of friendly feeling 
gradually gave way, and I had the satisfaction of witnessing a much 
more amicable spirit manifested before my departure than at my ar¬ 
rival. During this interview with the Sioux, two companies of rifles, 
under the command of Captain Van Buren, U. S. A., were encamped 
in the vicinity of the fort, and, lest any accidental disorder should arise, 
I requested him to remain until the termination of negotiations, which 
request was courteously complied with. The Sioux, Cheyennes, and 
Arrapahoes, being the only tribes of Indians within my agency who 
were parties to the treaty of Laramie, and their assent to the amend¬ 
ment passed by the United States Senate having been obtained, noth- 
ing more remained to be done in this respect. Accordingly, after a 
short stay at the fort, during which time some minor matters relating 
to my agency business chiefly engaged attention, I returned by the 
way of I ort Kearney to Kanzas, and thence to St. Louis, where I ar¬ 
rived on the 9th day of November, 1853. 

In concluding this report, concerning transactions running through a 
period of five months, and involving the welfare of several large tribes, 
1 cannot refrain from touching upon one or two topics nearly connected 
with the present condition of those Indians, and with the future 
development of the widely-extended country they inhabit. What may 
be their destiny, and what may be its eventual growth in power and 
wealth, are problems which human foresight can now scarcely solve. 
If the same laws are to prevail still which have up to this time operated, 
in all likelihood the former will be dark, while the latter, though 
very brilliant, will be far removed. The Indians will perish before the 
land thrives. Indeed, examples of all their race who have preceded 
them on the continent, would point to a condition of poverty, of humi¬ 
liation, of extinction, as the natural result of the foster policy of our 
government. The emaciated remains of great tribes, who hover in 
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parties upon the borders of Missouri and Arkansas, are evidences that 
cannot be ignored. But must it always be thus ? Must the same sys>- 
tem, which has resulted so unfortunately heretofore, be pursued re¬ 
morselessly to the end ? Must the course of removals from place tin 
place, and successive contractions of territory, and perpetual isolation, 
which has thus far been fraught with such enormous expense, be like¬ 
wise applied to the nations of the interior ? 

The single tribe of the Sacs and Foxes have been three times re¬ 
moved, and have cost the government many millions of dollars, besides 
the expenses of a war. The Seminoles present another instance in 
point; and are not such precedents alarming, in their application to the 
policy of the government, in regard to the Indians of the prairie and 
mountain, and of the Great Basin ? 

Such reflections and inquiries must force themselves upon the mind 
of every one who feels an interest in that country ; and the latter, while 
easy to be propounded, are most difficult to answer. The present, how¬ 
ever, is the time for action, if any action at all is to be taken on the 
subject. With the tribes south of the Arkansas—the Comanches, 
Kiowas, and Apaches—we have now, for the first time, opened an in¬ 
tercourse ; and with those north of that stream—the Sioux, Cheyennes, 
Crows, and others of the Missouri—our relations are of only two years, 
standing, and have as yet assumed no permanent shape. Those still 
further west are yet beyond the pale of treaties. Without militating, 
therefore, against what lias been done heretofore, everything may be 
done hereafter. It is the beginning of the contact between the red 
and white races in those distant regions, although the effects of that 
contract are even now becoming visible. The fact, startling as it may 
appear, was made manifest in my recent visit, that the Cheyennes and 
Arrapahoes, and many of the Sioux, are actually in a starving state. 
They are in abject want of food half the year, and their reliance for 
that scanty supply, in the rapid decrease of the buffalo, is fast disap¬ 
pearing. The travel upon the roads drives them off, or else confines 
them to a narrow path during the period of emigration; and the differ¬ 
ent tribes are forced to contend with hostile nations in seeking support 
for their villages. Their women are pinched with want and their chib 
dren constantly crying out with hunger. Their arms, moreover, are 
unfitted to the pursuit of smaller game, and thus the lapse of a few 
years presents only the prospect of a gradual famine. Already, under 
the pressure of such hardship, they are beginning to gather around the 
few licensed traders of that country, acting as herdsmen, runners and 
interpreters, living upon their bounty; while others adopt most immoral 
methods with their females to eke out an existence. The same fate, 
too, ultimately awaits the tribes adjacent to New Mexico and Texas; 
and that will, in all probability, be hurried on with frightful rapidity, 
owing to the unsheltered nature of the county. 

These facts are disagreeable to contemplate; yet the description 
does not equal the reality. But when these facts are considered in 
connection with the question of extending the same system of exclusion 
and limited ranges over these Indians which has prevailed in respect 
to the decayed payments of tribes on the border of the States, they be 
come something more than disagreeable. It will be seen that to leave 
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them as they now are would be inhumanity; and that to isolate them 
in small strips of territory, where they cannot subsist under surrounding 
circumstances upon the large lands they now occupy, would be only 
to deliver them over to the ravages of disease, in addition to the mise¬ 
ries of famine. If penned up in small secluded colonies they become 
hospital wards of cholera and smallpox, and must be supported at an 
immense annual cost to the government. If no alteration is effected in 
their present state, the future has only starvation in store for them. 
1 he former would insure a gradual decline—the latter a speedy ex¬ 
tinction ; and if the question of their welfare alone were involved, the 
one course is as objectionable as the other. 

In these remarks, however, I would not be understood as casting 
censure upon the government for a policy which has its foundations 
rather in the traditions of the Indian bureau than in any solid reason, 
but only as directing attention to the bad consequences that must arise 
if longer persisted in. 

After mature reflection, therefore, upon the difficulties which must 
embarrass any line of policy that can be traced out, having the improve¬ 
ment of the Indians in view, and judging from the experience of many 
years passed amongst them, I am constrained to think that but one 
course remains which promises any permanent relief to them, or any 
lasting benefit to the country in which they dwell. That is simply to 
make such modifications in the “intercourse laws” as will invite the 
residence of traders amongst them, and open the whole Indian territory 
to settlement. In this manner will be introduced amongst them those 
who will set the example of developing the resources of the soil, of 
which the Indians have not now the most distant idea; who will afford 
to them employment in pursuits congenial to their nature; and who 
will accustom them, imperceptibly, to those modes of life which can 
alone secure them from the miseries of penury. Trade is the only 
civilizer of the Indian. It has been the precursor of all civilization 
heretofore, and it will be of all hereafter. It teaches the Indian the 
value of other things besides the spoils of the chase, and offers to him 
other pursuits and excitements than those of war. All obstructions to 
its freedom, therefore, only operate injuriously. The present “ inter¬ 
course laws” too, so far as they are calculated to protect the Indians 
from the evils of civilized life—from the sale of ardent spirits, and the 
prostitution of morals—are nothing more than a dead letter; while, so 
feu as they contribute to exclude the benefits of civilization from amongst 
them, they can be, and are, strictly enforced. While the few licensed 
traders within my agency comply scrupulously with all the requisitions 
of those laws, the great numbers who are constantly passing through 
this section of country, on their way to California and Oregon, pay no 
regard to such restrictions, traffic without license, furnish liquor to 
the Indians, and render all efforts to regulate intercourse a mere farce. 
Under such circumstances it seems unwise to subject these tribes to 
the vices without introducing the virtues and advantages we ourselves 
enjoy. The effect of so removing the barriers that now oppose the 
residence of our own citizens amongst them, as to afford the induce¬ 
ments of pre-emption to settlers, would, I am satisfied f be every way 
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productive of good to the Indians themselves, and would, at the same 
time, yield to the hands of industry and enterprise a large and valuable 
territory, that now serves only as a disconnecting wilderness between 
the States of the Pacific and Atlantic slopes. The Indians would soon 
lose their nomadic character, and forget the relations of tribes; and 
while some would rise to prosperity and affluence, the larger portion 
would, perhaps, assume that position and adopt those modes of life 
common to so many of the inhabitants of New Mexico.. And this, 
while it would jivoid the cruel necessities of our present policy—to wit, 
extinction—would make them an element in the population and sharer 
in the prosperity of that country. 

The custom of “ extinguishing the Indian title,” as it is called, has, 
in many instances heretofore, prevailed as a preliminary step to any 
settlement by the white man; but I confess that I cannot even allude 
to it without offering some reasons which seem to me to render it an 
objectionable course. In the first place, it renders necessary that very 
system of removals, and of congregating tribes in small parcels of ter¬ 
ritory, that has eventuated so injuriously upon those who have been 
already subjected to it. It is the legalized murder of a whole nation. 
It is expensive, vicious, inhumane, and producing these consequences, 
and these alone. The custom, being judged by its fruits, should not be 
persisted in. 

Again, too, and assuredly in the present instance, the “ title” is 
nothing more than the title of migration. Scarcely a single tribe of 
those before named now occupies tiie territory held and claimed by it 
fifty years ago. The Sioux coming from the north have driven off the 
Arrapahoes,"the Cheyennes, and the Pawnees; and they, in turn, have 
encroached upon more southern tribes. It is a moving claim, a con¬ 
stantly-shifting location, a vagabond right, and, at best, only amount¬ 
ing to the privilege of occupancy , and not to that ot exclusion. If it is 
thought proper to recognise such rights, it is all well, and good, and 
just; but it does not therefore follow that the government cannot re¬ 
cognise, in its own immediate citizens, the same common privileges of 
domicil and residence which it concedes to wandering nations of 
savages. The like force of reasoning which constrains admission of 
their claim to dwell where they now are, compels admission of the 
right of other subjects of the United States to dwell there also. No 
sense of wrong interposes against it; no feeling of humanity checks 
it; nothing but the restrictions of an “ intercourse act,” which has 
become a grievance to both races, hinders it. Their migratory process 
has given to these Indian nations no title to exclude others, and topre- 
vent them from joining in the example they have set; neither does the 
nature of their occupancy itself add any strength to such a notion as 
that of exclusive right. They wander over vast tracts in search of 
crame, claiming perhaps as their own wherever they have passed. 
In this manner they take their possession; and, while no import¬ 
ance can be attached to their hunting excursions, they acquire “ title” 
m no other manner ; and it seems almost an abuse of language to 
dimiify it with that name, except in cases where it has been expressly 
confirmed by treaty stipulations on that point. Regarding, therefore, 
the carelessly-received opinion about the extinguishment of Indian 
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title, as based upon false ideas of what that title is, and how it origi¬ 
nates, and believing that the continuance of such practice will be not 
less injurious to the Indians than dilatory in accomplishment, I cannot 
avoid stating candidly the objections which exist to its extension. 

The foregoing observations have been called forth by the fact that 
opposition might arise on that score to any action on the part of the 
government calculated to induce settlement in what is now known as 
the “ Indian territory.” But, even did objections of that sort possess 
more force than they really do, the emergency calling for some such 
modification is so great, the condition of the Indian tribes so forlorn, 
the travel through their country so extensive, and the operation of the 
intercourse restrictions so ineffectual for any good, that it would be only 
consulting the welfare, both present and future, of the Indians them¬ 
selves to amalgamate them. This can be done only in the manner 
stated ; and this presents the only remedy that holds out any hope of 
permanent relief to the tribes of the interior, both from the evils of 
concentration and the horrors of famine, and af the rapid development 
of the wealth, resources, and capacities of a widely-extended domain. 

These views are respectfully submitted to the consideration of the 
department, as touching interests confided to its keeping; and if they 
shall cause attention to be directed to the subjects presented, they will 
have answered the desired end. 

In regard to the matters reviewed in this report, I have to add that, 
if the treaty concluded with the tribes of the Arkansas shall be approved, 
the earliest possible efforts should be made to forward the annuities 
provided, in order that they may arrive here in season for shipment, 
and also to suggest the propriety of appropriating a separate and dis¬ 
tinct agent for those tribes. The additions made by this treaty to the 
duties to be performed within my agency render it impossible that one 
person can attend to them all, and at the same time give that attention 
to each which the interests of the service demands. I trust, therefore, 
that the suggestion will be complied with. 

I have the honor to remain your obedient servant, 

THOMAS FITZPATRICK, 

Indian Agent Upper Platte and Arkansas . 

A. Cumming, Esq., 

Supt. Indian Affairs, St. Louis. 


Office Superintendent Indian Affairs, 

Van Buren, Arkansas, September 15, 1853. 

Sir : In conformity with the requirements under the 19th paragraph 
of Revised Regulations No. 3, and as required by the act of Congress, 
June 1, 1S37, I have the honor to report, that I qualified into office on 
the 17th day of May, 1853, and have witnesssed the installation into 
office of Douglas H. Cooper, agent for the Choctaws, on the 1st June; 
of Bryan H. Smithson, sub-agent of the Seminolps, on the 4th June; 
of Andrew J. Dorn, Neosho agent, on the 21st June ; and of William 
H. Garrett, Creek agent, on the 2d July, 1853. George Butler, agent 
of the Cherokees, and Andrew J. Smith, agent of the Chickasaws 
being in office at the time of my appointment. 
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I was informed, by your letter of tbe 19th of April last, that for the- 
present the office of superintendent of Indian affairs south would be 
kept at Van Buren, Arkansas. In the communication of the acting 
commissioner, of June 27, and by another from under your own hand, 
of July 5, I w'as informed of the determination to remove the office tx> 
Fort Smith; and I was directed to submit a plan for the necessary 
buildings, and an estimate for their erection, that the same may be laid 
before Congress at its next session, provided ample accommodation 
cannot be procured at the fort. 

I was absent at the time these letters were received; but, immedi¬ 
ately after my return, I visited Fort Smith, and called upon Major 
Holmes, then in temporary command at the post, and learned that ample 
accommodations could be had, provided authority from the War De¬ 
partment was first obtained, as he was not authorized to set apart quarters 
for that or any other except military purposes; all of which I had the 
honor to communicate to your office in my letter of the 25th of August, 
in which I requested a conference between the Secretary of the Interior 
and that of the War Department to that end. However, in strict ful¬ 
filment of your order, I engaged the services of Mr. J. Naber, an archi¬ 
tect at Fort Smith, to construct a plan, and make out the proper esti¬ 
mates, of a building that should not cost exceeding $6,000, which it was 
intended should accompany this report; but the ill-health of that gen¬ 
tleman has arrested the work. I still hope, however, it will be comple¬ 
ted and forwarded in due time. 

So soon as I am apprized that an order has issued from tho War De¬ 
partment directing the officer in command to set apart quarters for me 
in the garrison, 1 shall proceed forthwith to that place; or, in case 
quarters should be refused, I shall, at all events, in compliance with the 
spirit of your orders, remove the office to Fort Smith after the 30th 
instant, at which period the rent of the house now occupied at this 
place expires. 

Should it become necessary, as I still think it best, to erect a super¬ 
intendency separate and apart from the garrison, it may be well to 
cause a transfer of at least one acre or more of the public grounds at¬ 
tached to the garrison from the War Department to the Indian service, 
upon which to erect the buildings and enclosures, to be selected, by 
some one appointed for that purpose ; as an eligible site, if purchased 
from individuals, will cost more money than the cost of buildings. 

So far as reports have been received, none except agent Cooper's 
embrace any estimates for the incoming year. I have none to suggest 
for this superintendency outside the ordinary current expenditures, ex¬ 
cept the sum of $6,000 for the erection of a superintendency at Fort 
Smith, including office and enclosures. 

The item of $1,000 per annum, salary of clerk, as part of the ordi¬ 
nary estimates, I do hope will not be stricken out, as it is very import¬ 
ant that this superintendency be permitted to continue a clerk. Since I 
was directed to (^charge Mr. G. W. Clarke as clerk of this office, I 
have been compelled to exact the continued services of my son, Newit 
Drew, in his place. 

I refer you to the report of agent Smith with great pleasure. The 
difficulties existing between the Chickasaws and Choctaws are not of 
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recent origin, and are of that character which inevitably result from 
a forced connection of the weaker with a stronger party upon an at¬ 
tempted principle of equality; and I deem it important to the future 
peace and harmony of these two tribes that a distinct and separate or¬ 
ganization be afforded to the Chickasaws, and that their country be 
defined with precision, separate from the Choctaws. This I conceive 
the only sure basis of action on the part of the government to insure fu¬ 
ture harmony and satisfaction to both parties. 

The report of agent Butler of the Cherokees, with accompanying re¬ 
ports of commissioner and superintendent of schools, offers more than 
ordinary interest. His suggestions in regard to the proposed sale of 
the neutral lands by that tribe, as a matter of necessity in raising means 
to discharge their indebtedness, may be worthy of consideration, should 
the nation in general council so desire. I am not, however, prepared to 
recommend such a measure previous to any movement of the national 
council. 

The grand council referred to in his report, held in Jun« last, at a 
point high up the north fork of the Canadian river, was a subject of 
much interest here at the time ; the period, however, was too late in the 
season, as most of the wild tribes before the month of June go north 
upon their annual hunt, consequently but a few hundred of the laggards 
remaining behind were in attendance. 

It is believed that much good may be accomplished by affording them 
early notice to meet delegations of the border tribes, accompanied by 
such agents and officers of the government as may be designated, to 
meet and cultivate friendly relations, and impress upon those wild tribes 
a proper sense of the power and justice and wonted liberality of the 
government of the United States, and more particularly to assure them 
of the certainty of punishment for every violation of amicable relations, 
whether upon the persons or property of our people or the people of 
Mexico, whom we have bound ourselves to protect, and to assure them 
of the reasons for the attitude our government occupies as the protector 
of the Mexican people. 

In such a council, held at the expense of the government, the facili¬ 
ties afforded by means of the assurances of the semi-civilized Indians 
would prove of immense value in removing prejudices peculiar to the 
wild savage, and, on the other hand, they could give assurance of the 
certainty of our ability to coerce a compliance of what was right, and 
by the certainty of inflicting punishment prevent the recurrence of fur¬ 
ther outbreaks. 

The report of Douglas H. Cooper, agent for the Choctaws, is referred 
to as presenting a true state of the affairs of that tribe and his agency. 
In regard to the difficulty of retaining emigrated Choctaws in the nation, 
his views are eminently worthy the consideration of the Department of 
the Interior. No one should be permitted to lead emigrating parties 
until his appointment is endorsed by a recommendation of the agent of 
the Choctaw nation, as well as by the superintendent of Indian affairs; 
and that they be permitted, under no circumstances, to assist or en¬ 
courage the return of the Indians east of the Mississippi under penalty 
of immediate dismissal from office and forfeiture of all pay for services. 

I concur also with the agent in his suggestions in favor of the estab- 
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lishment of mechanic arts within the nation, more particularly the black¬ 
smith, carpenter, and the millwright, not only to perform the present 
services of the government, under treaty stipulations, which have here¬ 
tofore been most egregiously evaded, it is believed, to the detriment of 
the nation, but also as fixtures in the country, to educate in the me¬ 
chanic arts the youth of the country. The regular blacksmith should 
learn at least a half dozen Indian youths a trade; so by the carpenter 
and millwright; and these might be attached to the normal school. 
The use of the axe, the hammer, the saw, and the plough, are all neces¬ 
sary alike to the young farmer. To make good mechanics and farmers 
of the Choctaws and other tribes, is as necessary towards civilization as 
the school-house and its attendants. Each branch of civilization should 
go hand in hand, or the growth will be tardy, and an ultimate retro¬ 
grade movement, when the fostering hand of government is withdrawn, 
inevitable. 

Perhaps no semi-civilized people are better governed, and maintain 
better order, or enjoy more of the elements of real prosperity, than the 
Choctaws. Their government is one of their own choice ; stable in its 
constitutional character; wise in the arrangement of its parts, and as ef¬ 
fective in its working as that of the most civilized, with this single ex¬ 
ception, that they have external power to relieve their people from the 
horde of vicious persons on their borders engaged in that most infamous 
traffic, the sale of ardent spirits. The time may not be far off'when 
these border tribes may be permitted to take a higher position in the 
scale of political association. 

It will be seen that the estimates for the Choctaw service during the 
next fiscal year, as reported by the agent, amount to over S43,000. 

The report of agent Garrett of the Creek nation, and the accompa¬ 
nying reports of teachers and superintendents of schools, are herewith 
enclosed and must form that part of my report touching the internal 
regulations, domestic police, and scholastic economy of that tribe. Of 
their educational progress, I may be permitted to express my convic¬ 
tion of a decided improvement, and quite an amelioration in morals, 
among the rising generation compared with their predecessors. The 
recommendation of the agent in regard to the proposed change in their 
ancient municipal government, by curtailing the catalogue of inferior 
.chiefs and nominal officers, in the hope that such change would result 
beneficially to the masses, by lessening the payment made to superior?, 
and thereby leaving a larger amount to be distributed per capita, or 
otherwise, among the great body of the nation, appears to be founded 
in reason and justice, and possibly might give general satisfaction in 
case such change should be made without arbitrary authority, but by 
the suggestion of the government to call the nation together in council 
for that purpose, leaving the time, manner, and discrimination, to their 
own volition. 

The time has been too short, since my connection with this depart¬ 
ment of the public service, to furnish many useful statistics in reference 
to these interesting people not heretofore noticed. While it would 
afford me pleasure, I doubt not but a portion of my serv ices could be 
engaged usefully to the government, and profitably to the Indians, in 
visiting the different agencies, and attending the principal councils and 
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courts of judicature, in order that the course of legal jurisdiction, when 
it is ascertained clashes with that claimed by the government of the 
United States, may be reconciled, either by an alteration of their local 
laws or by a proper concession on the part of the government. 

This subject is one most likely to produce serious collisions and con¬ 
sequent mischief. For instance, the general council of the Creek, 
Cherokee, and other Indian tribes, have provided laws for the suppres¬ 
sion of the sale of ardent spirits within their limits, and it is a fact 
notorious that no people are more prompt in putting their penal laws 
into execution. Citizens of Indian blood alone are amenable to their 
laws; the white man is not bound by them, but by the intercourse 
laws passed by Congress. If this distinction was recognised and acted 

X n, and the Indian authorities intrusted with exclusive jurisdiction in 
criminal cases provided for by their own statutes, except in the 
case of the commission of offences by Indians upon the person or prop¬ 
erty of white men, their course of action would be clear ; but the penal¬ 
ties under the Intercourse law, and most especially for the offence of 
introducing spirituous liquors into the Indian territory, giving or vend¬ 
ing the same by either an Indian or white man, is claimed to be tried 
in the United States district court, and punished under the provisions 
of the laws of Congress. 

The greatest number of instances within the nation aue usually per¬ 
petrated by Indians, who have been, and are subject to, and are regu¬ 
larly punished by the inflictions prescribed by the local authorities of 
the various tribes. These, after receiving due punishment in the Indian 
country, are, under the laws of Congress, caught up by the United 
States marshal, tried and punished a second time. This concurrent 
jurisdiction operating so oppressively has engendered the worst of feel¬ 
ing amongst the Creeks, who are, like the Choctaws and Cherokees, 
fully acquainted with our Constitution, Declaration of Independence, 
and Bill of Rights; and the more astute never fail to impart to the 
ignorant and illiterate the great principles of human liberty involved 
in these important State papers, that proclaim the equality of man, 
which perpetuate the rights and freedom of the white man, when not¬ 
withstanding they are encouraged to pass and enforce laws for the 
suppression of offences among their own people, that when they do so, 
it proves no bar to further prosecutions under our laws. They consider 
that a bare trial, even if acquitted, should, under our own maxims, shield 
them from further prosecutions. 

They should be admonished of the impropriety of taking cognizance 
of such offences, and debarred the privilege of suppressing the sale of 
ardent spirits within their limits, or as I conceive would be more pro¬ 
per, be permitted to exercise exclusive jurisdiction among their respect¬ 
ive tribes. The double punishment, in the manner I have indicated, 
has aroused a feeling of indignation in the Creek nation that has reached 
a point heretofore unknown since their removal west. The feeling is 
so intense that hundreds have banded together, under the authority of 
subordinate chiefs, and have rescued from the hands of the United 
States deputy marshal persons taken for such offences ; and they now 
openly proclaim their intention to die in the defence of rights which 
they consider as sacred to the red as to the white man. The excite- 
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ment is such, that in two or three towns numbering about 100 warriors 
each it was deemed unsafe for the marshal recently appointed to office 
to attempt to retake these parties, who were rescued last June without 
the aid of the military. At the suggestion of Captain Little, U. S. army, 
in command at Fort Gibson, Colonel S. M. Hays, U. S. marshal, went 
into council with Messrs. McIntosh and B. Marshall, chiefs of that tribe, 
at the fort, when it was proposed to afford those chiefs an opportunity 
to exercise their influence, by every means in their power, to cause 
a surrender of the offenders, which, if not done by the 28th instant, 
assurances were given that the United States marshal would be accom¬ 
panied by the military force, and that all who opposed would be takes 
by the aid of the strong arm of the government 

These towns are mainly composed of the wildest portion of the tribe, 
denominated the hostile Greeks; such as were brought west in chains, 
and are usually chained when taken by the marshal for any offence. 
They have determined to be enchained again only in the arms of 
death. 

The venerable McIntosh has his misgivings upon the subject of his 
ability to exercise any authority over them in the present crisis, as they 
believe they have been deceived and otherwise outrageously treated 
by the late marshal and his deputies. The worst of consequences are 
apprehended. ' Having but recently been put into possession of the facts, 
which appear unmistakable in their character, I have deemed it my 
duty to interpose whatever of influence I may be able to exercise by a 
communication to agent Garrett, requiring his immediate presence 
among them, and to make such suggestions as I might feel prudent and 
safe to make to him, such as could be carried out in good faith until the 
Department of the Interior temporarily, and Congress finally, could 
consider a change by law in relation to the subject of difference. To 
promise that which could not be conceded by the government would 
be worse than useless; for I am assured by marshal Hays, now just 
returned from the nation, that the life of one of their chiefs, Colonel Ben¬ 
jamin Marshall, is suspended upon the present issue now being made. 
He has used his persuasions as well as authority in behalf of the exer¬ 
cise of strict punishment by the local authorities for every infraction of 
their laws regarding the sale of spirituous liquors, urging it as their 
prerogative, and that one punishment is all that is due to one and the 
same offence. Those who have banded together say that if those who, 
having once suffered, are taken and punished by the district court of 
the United States, that Colonel Marshall’s life shall pay the forfeit. 

Several hundred men have pledged themselves, and have now 
warned him of his danger. I conceive it important to save this good man's 
life ; and as no power under heaven can save him if they are persecuted, 
it is impossible to convince them that it is anything short of down¬ 
right persecution. Therefore I shall, as I deem it my solemn duty, 
insist upon an amnesty—a truce in all cases originating prior to the 
appointment of Mr. Hays to the office of United States marshal—until 
further information can be obtained in reference thereto from the Com¬ 
missioner of Indian Affairs and Secretary of the Interior, and to this 
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end will await the action of the proper authorities with great in¬ 
terest. 

I have the honor to be your most respectful and obedient, humble 
servant, 

THOS. S. DREW, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 

Hon. Georgb W. Maxypexny, 

Commissioner Indian Affairs , City of Washington, D. C. 


No. 46. 

U. S. Neosho Indian Agency, 

September 3, 1853. 

Sir : In compliance with the regulations of the Indian department, I 
submit the following as my annual report of the condition of the four 
Indian tribes residing within the limits of my agency. I entered upon 
the duties of my office on the 1st day of July last, and consequently 
the short time I have been in the Indian country will be a sufficient 



The three small tribes of Senecas, Shawnees and Quapaws, are 
making some advancements. The Senecas, I notice, have enclosed 
more land with fences, and have broken up and are cultivating more 
land than they did some three years since; they are also cultivating 
their farms better than they did, and their crops look as if they would 
have an abundance of wheat, corn and oats, to carry them through the 
coming winter. They have also a plenty of vegetables for their own 
use, and I think they will have some for sale; at least, several of the 
Senecas will have both grain and vegetables for sale. Most of them 
have a good number of cattle, which now command in this country a 
good price. Several of them have good and comfortable houses to live 
in, and very good out-buildings attached to their places. 

They have not as yet any schools among them, and some of them 
will not consent to have schools established in their country. 

The mixed band of Senecas and Shawnees reside adjoining the Sen¬ 
ecas, and their land is very similar to that of the Senecas. This tribe 
is more industrious and a much more pleasant people; more inclined 
to imitate the good examples of their white brothers in the States than 
the Senecas, though many of them are opposed to education, and have 
no schools among them. Many of them are very industrious, and their 
firms would compare well with many farms in the old States of New 
York, Ohio, &c. They will generally have an abundance to carry 
them through the wunter, and to spare. They have large stocks of 
cattle, horses and hogs, which they seldom sell to any one else than 
their own people. Several of the leading Indians have good teams of 
working cattle and wagons, and earn considerable for their support by 
hauling goods for merchants in the State and traders in the Indian 
country. Their houses are mostly built of logs, with a few exceptions, 
which are frame, with good stone chimneys. 
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The Quapaws are situated north of the mixed band of Senecas and 
Sbawnees, and adjoining them. They are a harmless, inoffensive peo¬ 
ple, and, with but few exceptions, are indolent. Their head chief, 
“War-to-she,” is a good man, and very industrious; has always a 
plenty for his own family, and gives much away to his people, who are 
poor. He is also strictly honest in all his dealings with all with whom 
he has business transactions. The second chief, Joseph Vallier, his 
son Samuel Vallier, and a few others, are industrious, good men; and 
those whom I have mentioned use all their influence to stimulate their 
people to industry and honesty. They have also good farms, andjraise 
a plenty for their own use, and give much away to their more indolent 
friends. The Quapaws have no schools in their own country, but they 
have made arrangements with their friends, the Osages, and with the 
superintendent of the Osage manual labor school, to have their children 
attend that school; and the United States government has transferred 
the fund set apart for the education of Quapaw children to the con¬ 
ductors of the Osage school. They receive for every Quapaw scholar, 
male and female, $55 per annum; they being found every tiling—cloth¬ 
ing, board, tuition, &c. 

The lands of the Senecas, Senecas and Shawnees, and the Quapaws, 
are very similar, composed of woodland and prairie, about one-third 
prairie and the remainder woodland. The prairie land will produce 
well for a few years, but it is not generally as good soil as the bottom 
lands along the streams. Their country is well watered with fine, clear 
r unnin g streams, and good springs of pure, limpid water. Much of 
their upland is poor and rocky, timbered mostly with black oak, very 
scrubby. The land along the streams is a rich black loam, timbered 
with black and white oak, hickory, ash, &c. The principal productions 
are wheat, corn, oats, sweet and Irish potatoes, peas, beans, water¬ 
melons and musk-melons; all of which grow to great perfection. The 
Great and Little Osages are situated northwest of the Quapaws, and 
directly west of the neutral lands of the Cherokees. The Osages are 
wild and untamable, that is those that are grown, and it is impossible 
to induce them to change their former habits of living. They go twice 
a year out on the Grand prairie, some six or eight hundred miles, in the 
pursuit of buffalo, deer, antelope, and trading with the wild Indians of 
the north and northwest. They usually go out on their spring hunt 
during the month of May, and return in the month of August; they 
then leave again in October, and do not return till in the winter. They 
are in now, after having a very poor hunt, the buffalo being driven far 
to the north by the great emigration of white people crossing the plains, 
destined for New Mexico, California and Oregon. In consequence oi 
their having but few robes and but little tallow and furs for sale, and 
but little meat to eat, they are very poor, and want their annuity now, 
before they go out on this fall’s hunt. It is very difficult for them to 
procure an outfit for the hunt, as the traders do not generally wish to 
credit them, and could they have the money they could do much bet¬ 
ter ; besides, the little corn which they planted last spring, before they 
went out on their hunt, has been destroyed by the high waters; hence 
their destitute situation causes them to flock into the State, and they 
are very troublesome. It would save much trouble to our citizens in 
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the State, and the United States government an expense, could their 
annuity money and goods be forwarded in time, that they might be 
paid during the month of September or the first of October. They do 
not return from their fall hunt till in the winter, and then they are mostly 
naked, and they suffer very much. If they have to wait till near 
spring they will then have but little use for blankets, and they will be 
much more likely to trade off their blankets in the State for whisky 
than they would in the fall, for then they are anxious to get their outfit 
for the hunt, and they are off at once. 

I herewith transmit Rev. John Shuenmaker’s report of the condition 
of the Osage manual labor school, giving a detailed account of its ope¬ 
rations during the past year. 

It affords me pleasure to state that, in obedience with the regulations 
of the Indian department, I visited the school and examined both de¬ 
partments, male and female, thoroughly, on the first day of this month. 
I gave the teachers no notice of my coming, and I am quite certain that 
there was no special preparation made for the examination. In the 
male department I examined the boys in spelling, reading writing, 
arithmetic, geography, and elocution, in all of which branches they 
performed well. In the female department I examined the girls in 
spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography, in all of which 
branches the girls did credit to themselves and teachers. Their teacher 
exhibited specimens of their sewing, drawing, and painting, which 
would compare well with many high schools in our cities. 

The children, both male and female, seem to be very much attached 
to the fathers and sisters who have charge of them ; and I think they 
have great control of their scholars, considering how much they have 
to contend with among their parents. The buildings that they have 
are quite comfortable, but they need more room, particularly in the fe¬ 
male department. The children are comfortably clad, and I believe 
they have an abundance of good wholesome food to eat. They have 
their regular hours for eating, sleeping, study, and recreation. I am 
happy to say that in my opinion the school is well conducted, and that 
it is doing much good among these wild Indians. 

The health of all the Indians under my charge, since I have been in 
the Indian country, I am happy to say, is very good; and I am in¬ 
formed by my predecessor, Dr. W. J. J. Morrow, that during the fore¬ 
part of the year their health was generally good. There have been no 
depredations committed by any of the Indians upon other tribes or 
white people, since the commencement of my term of office, that I am 
aware of. The Osages live in lodges covered with mats made out of 
the flag that grows in the swamp lands of their prairie country ; for I 
would merely remark that their country is mostly prairie, and generally, 
with the exception of the land along the streams, it is poor. The low 
lands bordering along the streams are subject to inundation annually, 
and hence their crops are not certain. The principal timber along the 
Neosho river and other streams is the pecan and hickory. In conclu¬ 
sion I would just remark, that the half-breed Osages have better crops 
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this year than they usually have, and I find they are inclined to be¬ 
come an agricultural people. 

Yery respectfully, your obedient servant, 

ANDREW J. DORN, 

United States Neosho Indian Agent. 

Hon. Geo. W. Manypenny, 

Commissioner Indian Affairs , Washington city, D. C. 


No. 47. 

Osage Manual Labor School, 

September 1, 1853. 

Dear Sir : In compliance with the regulations of the Indian de¬ 
partment, I have the honor to transmit to you the annual report of the 
Osage manual labor school. 

In my last report I mentioned the severe loss which our schools and 
the whole Osage nation had sustained by the deaths of many children 
who were carried off by the measles, typhoid fever, and other diseases. 
During that year thirteen of our pupils died, a few others left the 
school to resume their former Indian customs, and those that remained, 
being weakened through sickness or fatigue, were not able to apply 
themselves to studies and improvement as well as was anticipated. At 
the commencement of this present year they had fairly recovered, and 
from that time they have continued to enjoy a general good health. 
Our first care was to make them resume their former energy in their 
studies, that they might indemnify themselves for a portion of time lost 
during the preceding year through sickness. Our next attention was to 
draw more children to our schools. We have spared no labor to pro¬ 
pose to the Osage parent the inestimable advantages of a good educa¬ 
tion, and the sweet enjoyment which accompanies an agricultural life; 
but thus far we have been obliged to be satisfied with a simple promise 
of sending their children in the fall of the year before they enter upon 
She hunt. 

With regard to the scholars of both departments, male and female, 
we are allowed to express ourselves to our own satisfaction and to the 
credit of the scholars, that all, without one solitary exception, are well 
disposed and have a good conduct. The Indian character is grad¬ 
ually disappearing, and, instead thereof, docility, submission, and indus¬ 
try begin to manifest themselves in distinctive features. One of the 
causes of this happy change is, as we believe, the accession of the 
Quapaw children to the Osage school. Even since the United States 
government has transferred the Quapaw school to the Osage manual 
labor school, we have remarked a great progress in the children of both 
nations. A certain kind of emulation exists among them, which, as it 
is wisely conducted by the teachers under whose immediate superin¬ 
tendence they are placed, must necessarily produce the most happy 
effects. Of the Quapaw children, eighteen in number attend to the male 
department and nine at the female department. Though these chil¬ 
dren have attended school five months only, yet the few who are a 
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little more advanced in years begin to read and speak the English lan¬ 
guage with ease. 

In the male department of our Osage school we have admitted 
during the last year thirty-nine boys, of whom thirty-four boys have 
been in constant attendance. The male department is conducted by 
myself, as superintendent of the school; Rev. A. F. Van Hultz, Rev. 
P. M. Ponlzilione, Rev.F. Heiman, and eight lay brothers, who attend 
to the farm, gardens, and household business. The first class of this 
department have acquired a considerable facility in spelling, reading, 
and writing. They are versed in the first rudiments of arithmetic, and 
are acquainted with the general outlines of geography. Their memo¬ 
ries are generally faithful, as they show in their monthly examinations 
when they are called upon to recite such pieces as they have committed 
to memory. From time to time they are exercised in writing letters, 
or in giving a brief description of past events. As most all the boys 
are yet too young to give any material aid in farming business, they 
are daily employed during one hour in such manual labor as will suit 
their age and capacity. Their readiness in performing every duty that 
is imposed upon them gives us a great hope that they will continue to 
appreciate the benefits of a good education. 

The female department of the Osage school is attended with similar 
success. The girls spell, read, and write well; they improve rapidly 
in arithmetic and geography. They are instructed in the various kinds 
of household business. They sew exceedingly well; they work in lace 
and all kinds of embroidery; they paint in water and oil colors—in 
brief, in all kinds of work of imitation they succeed as well as any 
American young lady. During the last year we admitted 32 girls; of 
these, 24 have attended school constantly. Their teachers, under whose 
immediate guidance they are placed, are the Sisters of Loretto, formerly 
from Kentucky, 8 in number. The sisters exercise a great influence 
*pon their manners and their general tenor of life, and by their constant 
exertions they have attracted the attention of the mothers of these chil¬ 
dren, who begin to revere them as their own teachers and advisers. 

We flatter ourselves that within a year’s time we may have the con¬ 
solation to reap still more abundant fruits of our uninterrupted labors. 

Yours, respectfully, 

JOHN SHUENMAKER. 

Major A. J. Dorn, 

Neosho Indian Agent. 


No. 48. 


Cherokee Agency, 

September 13, 1858. 

Sir: In compliance with the regulations of the department, I again 
have the honor to forward this my annual report in relation to the 
affairs of this agency. The health of the Cherokees, for the past year* 
has been generally good; the only disease which has at all seriously 
afflicted them is pneumonia, which proved fatal in a number of cases 
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during the past spring. Persons residing in low situations were the 
greatest sufferers. Chills and fevers have also prevailed to some extent, 
but not more so than is usually the ease in almost all this portion of the 
western country. Many of the full-blood Cherokees yet have a great 
aversion to the medicine of the regular faculty, and prefer the roots and 
herbs of their own native doctors. The more enlightened portion are 
fast losing that prejudice, and always call in a regular physician when 
one can be had; and it affords me much pleasure to be able to state that 
they have among them several physicians of high reputation in their 
profession, both whites and natives. The Cherokees have great reason 
to be thankful for the abundant yield with which the earth has repaid 
the labor of the husbandman. The common people are making slow 
but steady advances in the science of agriculture; the more enlightened 
and intelligent portion who have means live much in the same style of 
the southern gentleman of easy circumstances. Many of the dwellings 
of that class are large, comfortable, and handsome buildings; their fields, 
too, are well enclosed with good rail fences, and their yards and gar¬ 
dens are handsomely paled in, and the grounds tastefully laid off and 
ornamented with rare and beautiful shrubbery. The moral influence 
which is being brought to bear upon the youth of the country, through 
the indefatigable efforts of the principal chief, and other intelligent and 
leading men of the nation, in the great cause of education, must tell 
powerfully upon the rising generation. 

The common schools of the nation were never in a more prosperous 
condition, and the exercises of the past year in the male and female 
seminaries have given entire satisfaction to the parents of the students 
and to the friends of education throughout the i*ation. Many of the 
Cherokee women are neat and industrious housewives, and have ac¬ 
quired many of the finer accomplishments of the whites. Some of them 
are accomplished needle women; their taste and skill in embroidery 
may be seen at the Crystal Palace in New York, where has been sent 
for exhibition a full Indian suit of dressed buckskin, beautifully em¬ 
broidered with silk. This beautiful piece of work was designed and 
executed by the ladies in the family of Mr. J. M. Payne. The art ot 
manufacturing cloth, both wool and cotton, is carried on to a considera¬ 
ble extent in some of the families. Some specimens which I have seen 
from the loom of Mrs. W. A. Adair would have held strong competi¬ 
tion for prizes at an} r of the agricultural fairs of the States. The rapid 
advances which the Cherokees have made in the arts of civilization 
may be attributed in a great measure to the whites who have settled 
among them, and who have identified their interests with those of the 
Cherokees. When a white man becomes legally a citizen of the Chero¬ 
kee nation, he is entitled to all the privileges of a Cherokee, and is eli¬ 
gible to any office except that of chief; at the same time he is under 
the protection of the United States. Under the Cherokee laws, a white 
man, even after he has married a Cherokee vvife, must be admitted a 
citizen by an act of council before he can be entitled to any of the 
rights and privileges of a citizen. The council have, in several in¬ 
stances, refused to admit certain white men to citizenship in conse¬ 
quence ot the failure of those men to bring satisfactory testimonials of 
their good character. It is believed,, however, that some councils have 
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suffered their prejudices to lead them so far astray that the petition of 
good and worthy white men have been rejected. In my official inter¬ 
course with the Cherokee officers, I have ever found them willing to 
act promptly in assisting me to execute any service in which I found 
their assistance necessary. 

The traffic in spirituous liquors is still carried on to some extent 
■clandestinely, though the demand for it has greatly diminished. This 
diminution is plainly attributable to the moral influence which the ad¬ 
vocates of temperance have exercised in the community. The “ Sons 
of Temperance” stand prominently forward in this great work of re¬ 
form. 

Nothing will probably ever put an entire stop to the trade among the 
Indians but the enforcement of some entirely prohibitory law along the 
borders; while ever the whites are permitted to carry on the trade 
along the frontier, it will be found impossible to prevent its introduc¬ 
tion into the nation. It is a difficult task to get an Indian to understand 
the equal justice of that law which tolerates a white man in selling 
liquor to whom he pleases, just within the borders of the State, when 
the same law will severely punish the Indians, not only for selling but 
for giving a dram to his brother within the limits of the nation. An act 
which is lawful in a grocery within one inch of the Indian line is un¬ 
lawful, and severely punished, if done two feet from the grocery door. 

The Cherokee government has not yet effected any arrangement for 
the liquidation of its debt, and many of its creditors are getting clamor¬ 
ous for their money. Some of the leading men of the nation advocate 
the principle of taxation in private conversation, and the editor of the 
“National” newspaper advocates it openly in his columns. A majority 
of the people, however, prefer a retrocession of the neutral land to the 
United States government, as a means of enabling the nation to pay 
its debt. This plan I think the most feasible at present; and I would 
respectfully recommend that the United States government enter into 
negotiations with the Cherokees for that purpose. 

Much dissatisfaction exists here with those Cherokees who still reside 
in North Carolina, in consequence of their claiming an equal per capita 
interest in the neutral land. If those remaining in Carolina would re¬ 
move west and become citizens of this nation, they would be received 
and welcomed as friends and brothers, and at once admitted to equal 
rights with these now here; but while they remain citizens of a different 
government, and not amenable to the laws of this nation, I think the 
authorities here have good cause to protest against their right to any 
interest in this soil. I would therefore recommend that they be required 
to remove west, or abandon all claims to any interest in this country. 

The effort made in Congress to organize the Territory of Nebraska 
has produced much dissatisfaction of the proposed lines, embracing con¬ 
siderable scope of their country. Before any definite action is taken on 
that bill, it seems to me that both justice and good policy, on the part of 
the United States government, would dictate that commissioners be 
appointed to treat with the Cherokees and obtain their consent to the 
proposed lines. Our treaty stipulations with them are such that we 
cannot, without manifest injustice, appropriate an} r portion of their ter¬ 
ritory to our use without first obtaining their consent. 
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A grand council was called in June last to meet at a point high up on 
the north fork of the Canadian river. It was composed of represen¬ 
tatives from thirteen tribes. The object was to establish friendly rela¬ 
tions between the border tribes and their less enlightened brethren who 
roam over the vast prairies of the west. 

The Cherokees sent a delegation of several of their most intelligent 
men, who were instructed by the chief to inform the Comanches and 
other wild tribes that it was the desire of the Cherokees to establish 
with them a lasting friendship, and to open with them an intercourse 
which would tend to civilize and improve their condition. 

He instructed the delegation, also, to explain to them the relation in 
which they now stood to the United States; that the United States, 
since the war with Mexico, had bound herself to protect the Mexicans 
from the depredations of the Indians; and if they continued to rob the 
Mexicans, and make slaves and prisoners of their people, that the 
United States would certainly punish them for such outrages. They 
are also to be impressed with the strength and resources of the United 
States, and of the necessity and great advantage of establishing and 
keeping up friendly relations with them. The report of the delegation 
has not yet been made public. I presume it will be transmitted to the 
council on its meeting in October. It is the opinion of many that I 
have conversed with, who attended the council, that little, if anything, 
can be done to civilize and christianize those unfortunate tribes until 
they abandon their roaming habits and settle down in fixed abodes. 

There is yet a great lack of native mechanics among the Chero¬ 
kees, and it would be a great blessing to them if some measure could 
be adopted to increase the number. g, 

I refer you to the accompanying reports for the state of education 
and morals in the nation. 

Yours, respectfully, 

GEORGE BUTLER, 

Cherokee Agent. 

Got. Thos. S. Drew, 

Supt. cf Indian Affairs, Van Buren, Arkansas. 


No. 49. 

Park Hill, August 30, 18-53. 

Sir: The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
has still under its care, in the Cherokee nation, five stations—Dwight, 
Lee’s creek, Fairfield, Park hill, and Honey creek. At the last they 
only support a native preacher, Rev. John Huss, who has the pastoral 
•are of a church at the station. At each of the other stations they 
have an ordained missionary, with a family, and a school taught gra¬ 
tuitously by a female missionary teacher. At Dwight there is, besides 
an assistant missionary, Mr. Jacob Hitchcock and his wife. At Park 
Hill is a printing press, employed a portion of the time in printing books 
in the Cherokee language. 

Not having anticipated being called upon for a report except of ray 
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own station, 1 am not furnished with statistics as I might otherwise 
have been. Statistics of some of the churches I cannot give of recent 
date, on account of the failure of two successive meetings of which we 
missionaries should have communicated intelligence to each other. 

The pastor of the church at Dwight, Rev. Worcester Willey, has 
been absent in New England during the past year. His return is ex¬ 
pected in the fall. I find that I have no report of that church of later 
date than May, 1852. It was then reported to contain fifty members. 
The school at that station, under the care of Miss Jerusha Swain, has 
been as flourishing as could have been reasonably expected among so 
sparse a population, having had, I believe, an average attendance of 
about 20 pupils, several of whom were boarded in the neighborhood 
at the expense of their parents or friends. 

The station at Lee’s creek is comparatively new, and the people 
have not had time to learn so well as at older stations the value of the 
blessings offered them, or the means of securing them. Rev. Timothy 
E. Ranney preaches the gospel among them. The infant church con¬ 
tains, I suppose, not more than ten members; the precise number I do 
mot know. The school taught by Miss Julia F. Stone has as yet, I 
believe, been somewhat smaller than that at Dwight; but I am told that 
prospects are brightening, and that there is reason to expect a flourish¬ 
ing school. At Fairfield, which from the time of Dr. Butler’s removal 
to the female seminary had been destitute of a resident minister of the 
gospel, the Rev. Edwin Telle has been stationed within the year. I 
have not for some considerable time received definite information of the 
number of members in the church at that place. The last number re¬ 
ported was seventy-four. I suppose it has diminished since. The 
school at that place has been much smaller than the surrounding pop¬ 
ulation would lead us to expect. There is reason there also to hope 
for much increase. The church at Park hill, where I am located, 
contained fifty members less than a year ago. Our school, during the 
winter term, had thirty-one scholars in all, and an average attendance 
■of twenty. During the last term the whole number was thirty-eight, 
and the average twenty-six. Of the whole number during the year, 
twenty-three were boarded in the neighborhood at the expense of pa¬ 
rents or friends—a circumstance which goes to show the prevailing de¬ 
sire among the Cherokees for the education of their children. It may 
be added that, after the school was judged by the teacher sufficiently 
full, about twenty-five applicants were rejected, almost all of whom, if 
received, would have had to pay for their board away from their homes. 

A new house of worship is in process of erection, built by subscrip¬ 
tion, and expected to cost about SI,600, of which the principal part has 
been subscribed, and a considerable portion paid. The building is of 
brick, fifty feet by forty-four, with a portico of ten feet, and will seat 
about four hundred persons. 

In printing, during the past year, w r e have done but little. The 
whole amount is— 

25 
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In the Cherokee; language: 

Paul’s Epistles to Timothy, 3d edition, 24 pages 24to>, 5,000 

^P 168 .. 120,000 

Epistles to Peter, 3d edition, 24 pages 24to., 5,000 copies... 120,000 
Part of Exodus, 1st edition, 48 pages 24to., 5,000 copies... 240,000 


In Cherokee and English j 
Almanac for 1853, 36 pages 12mo., 1,000 copies . 


Total ... 516,000 

I am sorry that my information is so imperfect; but it was too late r 
after the receipt of your letter, to procure more accurate intelligence. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

^ & A. WORCESTER. 

Geo. Butler, Esq., 

Cherokee Agent. 


No. 50* 

Office of Superintendent of Public Schools, 

Tahleqmhy September 4, 1853. 

Sir : In compliance with your request, I herewith send you a brief 
statement of the general condition of the public school during the past 
year. The aggregate number of children who have attended is nine 
hundred and fifty. Of this number, twenty-five have studied history; 
writing, two hundred and seventy-eight; arithmetic, three hundred and 
thirteen; grammar, two hundred and six; geography and atlas, ona 
hundred and forty-six ; primary geography, one hundred and twenty, 
McGuffey’s fourth reader, one hundred and sixty; third, one hundred 
and fourteen; second, eighty-six; first, one hundred and twenty-three; 
spelling, one hundred and' ninety; a, b, c, one hundred and fifty- 
three. Five or six orphans are boarded and clothed at each schooL 
The whole number of orphans who have attended is one hundred and 
ten. The orphans for the most part reside in good families, are pro¬ 
perly cared for, and are improving. The attendance of the children 
has been generally regular. A good deal of interest is manifested 
through the country in the cause of education. 

Very respectfully, 

H. D. REESE, 
Superintendent of Public School «.■ 

Geo. Butler, Esq., 

Cherokee Agent. 
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Beatie’s Prairie, September 8, 1853. 
Sir : Permit me to submit to you a concise report of the missionary 
work in the Cherokee nation under the direction and support of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South. In this important field we have 
seven missions, comprising a membership of fifteen hundred and 
twenty, and served by eighteen ministers, six of whom are white and 
the remainder native men. We have also six Sabbath schools, with 
one hundred and thirty-seven scholars. The amount appropriated by 
the board for the support of these missions the present year is three 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-five dollars. These missions are in 
a much more prosperous condition now than they were last year. We 
have already an increase of over two hundred and fifty since last con¬ 
ference. This closes my nineteenth year among the Indians as a mis¬ 
sionary, and in point of education, morality, and agriculture, they are 
improving as fast perhaps as any other nation. It is true many out¬ 
rages are committed, but intemperance generally seems to be the 
cause. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

D. B. CUMMINGS, P. E.M. E. C. & 
Geo. Butler, Cherokee Agent. 


No. 52. 


Creek Agency, August 30,1853. 

Sir: In conformity with the regulations of the department, I proceed 
to the discharge of the duly of reporting the condition and affairs of the 
people committed'to my charge as the agent of the general govern¬ 
ment. In doing so, however, I must premise that the very recent en¬ 
trance upon the duties of my office (2d July last) places it out of my 
power to do that justice to the various subjects appertaining to such 
a report, and respectfully ask that you will accept this as my apology 
for any want of information which, under other circumstances, I might 
be able to afford. 

I was gratified on my arrival in the Creek nation to find that har¬ 
mony and good feeling prevailed among the chiefs themselves, and be¬ 
tween them and the other people of the nation, and that they had ad¬ 
vanced in civilization and moral culture far beyond anything I had. 
reason to anticipate from my knowledge of them previous to their re¬ 
moval to the west. 

Their old form of government still prevails. The chiefs receive- 
their salaries from the annuity fund in proportion to their respective 
grades of office, &c. Such has been the rapid increase of that privi¬ 
leged order among them, that a very large portion of that fund is ab¬ 
sorbed in their payment. I would recommend that the federal govern¬ 
ment should use its parental influence to induce them to curtail the 
number of that class of officers. Whatever influence I, as the agent of 
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*ny government, might have in effecting that object, I certainly would 
exert it if it would not be deemed a gratuitous and improper inter¬ 
ference with their internal affairs. 

I am aware that a change in their form of government has been sug¬ 
gested and recommended, but under the existing state of circumstances 
I have reason to doubt the propriety of any change further than sug¬ 
gested. A more rapid advancement in civilization might be the result 
of a radical change in their present form of government, if that change 
-should fortunately assume a form better adapted to their condition; but 
I am fully convinced, from my observation during the short time I have 
been in the country, that any sudden and radical change in their present 
mode of administering their affairs is a thingthey are not prepared for, 
and would not result in any good to the general prosperity and happi¬ 
ness of the nation, but, on the contrary, might produce discord and 
^commotion. Their mode of government has been handed down to 
them from one generation to another for ages, and whilst they would 
reluctantly give it up, they are not prepared to appreciate properly a 
form of government modelled after that of any of our States. The 
change in the form of government in the Cherokee nation has not suc¬ 
ceeded so well as was anticipated ; although they enforce their laws 
^g^dly, ihe effect has not been in any degree to decrease the amount 
of crime; and the expenses of their government being entirely paid out 
of their annuity, is yet insufficient to meet them, and the result is that 
the nation is in debt something near two hundred thousand dollars. 
Unless, therefore, the nation will submit to be taxed, the change from 
their primitive form of government will prove a failure. 

I have thus adverted to the situation of affairs in the Cherokee nation 
Ao fortify me in my conclusion, that any change at present in the Creek 
Ration similar to that of the Cherokees would not result in the benefi¬ 
cial effects some have anticipated. 

As I before remarked, the Creek chiefs are paid out of the annuity and 
receive a large portion of that fund; but a radical change, in my opinion, 
at this time, would increase the expense of their government and there¬ 
by lessen the amount distributed among the common Indians, among 
whom some dissatisfaction unquestionably exists ; and the only rational 
•way to allay it is to diminish the number of the chiefs. 

This, however, is difficult of performance, as the power of appoint- 
'inent, the amount of their salaries, and the term of their offices, are all 
in their own hands. The only plan to insure it is, for the tribe to as¬ 
semble in convention, and then and there declare what is necessary 
for the public good; this is, however, not likely to occur without the in¬ 
fluence of the government being used to insure its adoption. I would 
respectfully recommend that the department should suggest sucb me«- 
- sures to the tribe as are calculated to produce that result. 

I have no hesitation in saying that, if the proper influences were 
brought to bear upon the body of the nation, a large curtailment in the 
number of their officers and the consequent decrease of their govern¬ 
ment expenses could be speedily effected. 

It is gratifying to observe the progress of the Creeks in the industrial 
pursuits of life; the chase has been entirely abandoned as a means of 
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livelihood, and the cultivation of the soil and the raising of stock as its 
substitute prosecuted with laudable energy. There is an abundance 
of provisions in the country to supply the wants of the nation; and the 
prospect of a good yield of the growing crop, although it has suffered 
in some degree from protracted drought, is not discouraging. 

There is a general desire on the part of the Creeks to settle and close 
up all claims at issue between them and the government. They com¬ 
plain that the government, contrary to a definite understanding with the 
friendly Creeks that their territorial claims should be respected, in the 
selection of the land, to defray the expenses of the war of 1813 and 1814, 
that eight millions of acres of territory, besides what was taken from the 
hostile Indians, was wrested from them, by the treaty of Fort Jackson, 
without any compensation whatever ; relying upon the justice and mag¬ 
nanimity of the government, they have permitted this claim to slumber 
for years, and now urge it, with the hope, that after a careful and im¬ 
partial examination, justice will be done them. Some dissatisfac¬ 
tion exists among the claimants of the fund of three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, stipulated in the third article of the treaty of the 23d 
November, 1838, caused from the fact that the claimants only receive 
the interest, at five per cent, per annum, for twenty-five years, and at 
the expiration of which the principal is to be paid, not to them , but to be 
made a national fund. They contend that, as their claims were the 
basis upon which the government acted in allowing the $350,000, that, 
they are not. only entitled to the interest, but the principal. As all trea¬ 
ties are made by the chiefs and headmen of the nation, very few if any 
of those who had claims had any agency in making the treaty above; 
referred to, and consequently knew nothing of its effects until after it 
was made. 

This it appears has never been understood by the real claimants until' 
very recently; and unless some interposition on the part of the govern¬ 
ment is afforded, it may ultimately produce difficulties of a serious 
character. 

The settlement of all the claims at issue between the government 
and the Creeks would give an impulse to the industry*and improve¬ 
ment of their nation. So long as they expect money from the govern¬ 
ment, it keeps them restless, and unprepares many of them for the agri¬ 
cultural pursuits of life, and consequently in a great degree retards their 
improvement in civilization, &c., &c. 

It affords me pleasure to state that the three manual labor, and all of . 
the government neighborhood schools, are exerting a happy influence in 
regard to the development of the moral and intellectual faculties of the 
rising generation. The respective superintendents of the manual labor 
schools are gentlemen of unimpeachable moral character, and in every 
way qualified to discharge the duties of their responsible positions; and the 
teachers of the neighborhood schools, so far as my information extends, are 
moral and efficient teachers. The combined influence of those schools is 
already apparent, and will doubtless, ere long, succeed in rescuing the 
Creeks from all the errors and superstitions of their fathers, and prepare 
them for the more literary and scientific occupations of life. For the 
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details of the different schools I respectfully refer you to the accom¬ 
panying reports of the teachers. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, vour obedient servant, 

W. H. GARRETT, 

U. S. Agen t for the Creek Indians. 

Governor T. S. Drew, 

Superintendent of Western Territory. 



No. 53. 


CoUCHARTEE, CHEEK NATION, 

July 24, 1853. 

Sir : Your office as an agent for the Creeks requires that I should 
furnish you with the report of the government day school located at 
this place and in my charge. The third session of this school com¬ 
menced on the second Monday in September last and closed on the 
20th instant. Having been in session upward of ten months, during 
which time it is gratifying to state that both the scholars and myself 
have been favored with the enjoyment of good health, and the scholars 
have made a considerable advancement in their various studies, for 
which we are thankful to the Giver of all good and every perfect gift 
The following is the list of the classes and their progress : 

First class, four in number : McGuffey’s reader, arithmetic, grammar 
and geography. 

Second class, nine in number: Kay’s second reader, arithmetic and 
geography. 

Third class, six in number: Kay’s first reader, spelling, writing and 
arithmetic. 

Fourth class, seven in number: Kay’s first reader, spelling, writing, 
drawing and mental arithmetic. 

Fifth class, six in number: spelling, reading and writing. 

Besides the studies of other books, the Bible has been a prominent 
reading book in the school, and that has been the chief study on Sun¬ 
day school occasions, as I have a Sunday school in connection with my 
day school. I have some pleasure in noting the progress of events for 
the last two years ; a portion of the moral darkness that then prevailed 
has passed away. Some of this people have in some degree arrived 
to the blessings of civilized life, and several, with the principal chief of 
the town, have embraced the Christian religion and have become mem¬ 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. I am also happy to be 
able to inform you that the cause of education is steadily becoming a 
subject of deeper interest, and is gaining a firmer hold, on the affec¬ 
tions of the Creek people. The Creeks are very anxious to have day 
schools to be located in the neighborhood where there are a sufficiency 
of children to justify such locations; and if I could be permitted, 1 
would take the liberty of suggesting, that if the school funds still in the 
bands of the government are sufficient, it would meet the wishes of the 
Creeks in general to have them applied to the neighborhr>od schools. 
I hope by your aid and influence our people will ere long be educated, 
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•civilized, and become a happy people. May that Being who holds the 
lives of individuals and destinies of the nations long spare your life to 
f be a blessing to our people, for whom you are appointed as an agent. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

D. B. ASPBERRY. 

Col. Garrett, 

United States Agent for the Creeks. 


No. 54. 


Creek Agency, August 12, 1853. 
Rbspected Sir : In compliance with your request, I hasten to pre¬ 
sent you a brief report of the government school located at this place. 
The session commenced on the last of January and closed on the 
twelfth of July. The scholars, including regular and irregular attend¬ 
ants, were thirty-three in number—eleven girls and twenty-two boys. 
The most of them were very regular, and made a fair progress in their 
studies. Their studies were spelling, reading, writing and arithmetic. 
Yours, truly, 

E. STIDHAM. 


CoL W. H. Garrett, 

United States Indian Agent. 


No. 55. 

Old Agency, August 13, 1853. 

Sir : Agreeably to request I send you the report of this school. I 
commenced teaching in this place the 15th of March, and closed for 
^vacation the 13th of July. As to numbers, I had on my list twenty- 
two different names, but only nineteen who were at all regular in. 
attendance. As far as I may be permitted to judge, they have improved 
all that could be reasonably expected. 

When school commenced in March, three only of the scholars could 
read. At the close of school in July, all could read in easy sentences 
or syllables except five, and they have learned the alphabet. 

Respectfully, 

MARY LEWIS. 

To Mr. Garrett, Agent .. 


No. 56. 

Asbury Manual Labor School, 

August 15, 1853. 

Sir: In compliance with your request, I submit the following brief 
ireport of the school under my care: 

The third regular session of the school closed on the 21st of July; 
at which time a public examination of the pupils was had, which 
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I believe gave almost general satisfaction, and met the entire appro¬ 
bation of the board of trustees. The teaching has been performed by 
two young ladies, who were untiring in their efforts to advance the 
children committed to their care. The session throughout was one of' 
interest and general prosperity; little or no complaining on the part of 
the Indians, and the children more than usually prompt in their at¬ 
tendance. Nearly the entire number composing the school were ex¬ 
amined at the close in the following classes: 

1. First class, in primary speller; 

2. Second class, in primary speller; 

3. Second class, in Goodrich’s first reader; 

4. First class, in eclectic reader; 

5. Second class, in eclectic reader; 

6. Second class, in Goodrich’s second reader; 

7. Second class, in Goodrich’s third reader; 

8. Second class, in Goodrich’s fourth reader; 

9. First class, in geography, Smith’s ; 

10. Second class, in geography, Smith’s ; 

11. Third class, in geography, Morse’s; 

12. First class, in arithmetic, Davies’s ; 

13. Second class, in arithmetic, Davies’s; 

14. First class, in English grammar, Smith’s; 

15. Second class, in English grammar, Smith’s; 

16. Second class, in history of the United States; 

17. Second class, in class-book of nature. 

Some twenty of the children were learning to write, and eight wrote 
compositions. Such as are able are required to perform manual labor 
of some kind daily: the boys to work on the farm, chop wood, attend 
to stock, &c.; the girls to sew, wash, sweep, assist in dining-room, 
kitchen, &c. 

The farm is now pretty well supplied with teams, tools, stock, &c. 
Our garden has yielded quite a supply of vegetables; and our corn 
and potato crops promise well. 

The shops connected with the institution have not been in operation' 
the past year, but will probably be commenced again in the fall. 

The missionary board in Louisville have ever manifested a most 
anxious desire for the success and welfare of the school, and, as the 
official organ of the Methodist Episcopal Church South in her mission¬ 
ary operations, have contributed most liberally to its support. We 
were favored last fall with a visit from the excellent secretary of the 
board, Rev. Dr. Sehon, which to us here was a matter of no ordinary 
interest, while it afforded him an opportunity to see and report things 
as they are for the information of the board. 

It may not be improper to state that we have preaching and other- 
religious service every Sabbath in the chapel of the institution. The 
children are also taught in Sabbath school, and receive other catecheti¬ 
cal instruction. They are generally moral, and a few are inclined to 
be religious. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

THOS. B. RUBLE, Superintendent. 

Colonel Wm. H. Garrett, Creek Agent. 
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North Fork, August 16, 1853. 

Dear Sir : I take pleasure in reporting to you the state of my mis¬ 
sion, on the north and deep fork of the Canadian, consisting of twelve 
societies, besides some four other places, which we visit regularly 
every day when oat, besides preaching at night, examining the mem¬ 
bers every round; looking after every member, besides visiting and in¬ 
structing the children according to the policy of our church; and lam 
happy to inform you there has been, and is, a very good state of things 
in all our societies. There has been the fewest number that have got 
out of the wars, and the few that have we have been enabled to re¬ 
store. Our societies number somewhere near three hundred. Some 
filty have joined this year, or about that number. Our meetings have 
been very interesting, lively, animating; congregations good all kind ; 
of weather, for they all come; besides, they hold a weekly meeting 
in every society. The nations this year have put up some meeting¬ 
houses that would do honor to the States—good hewed logs. 

Our people here are improving in industry and domestic life. It is 
to be hoped, by your efficient operations, the schools in this nation 
will be in session in their respective places; not only so, but supplied 
with teachers capable of advancing the moral and religious interests of 
these children. I say it, and that from more than ten years’ observa¬ 
tion, better to have no teacher or schools than to employ teachers of 
no moral or religious character. I don’t mean professedly so, but 
really so—men actuated from no higher motive than merely the pecu¬ 
niary emolument. But on this subject you will no doubt do the best 
you can. 

I would further suggest to you the propriety of securing teachers of 
the same church where schools are located, as at Hitch-e-ty, Deep 
Fork, where we have some forty Methodists. If a young man could 
be secured (or man and his wife) to aid in Sunday school and class- 
meetings, it would suit them well; and when there are other churches- 
established, send them teachers accordingly, if possible. The religious 
interest is surely the highest interest among men, and such our govern¬ 
ment has ever had an eye to in her wise and gracious provisions; but 
an interest that is often too much lost sight of. The sentiment, that 
righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people, is 
not only written on the page of eternal truth, but upon the page of our 
national prosperity. May God bless you, and enable you to carry out 
a wise and wholesome superintendency in this nation. 

In haste, very respectfully, 

E. B. DUNCAN, 

Missionary Methodist Epis. Church South, 

Indian Missionary Conference . 

Mr. W. H. Garrett, 

Creek Agent . 
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No. 58. 


Cuseta Square, Creek Nation, 

August 20 , 1853. 

Sir : I beg to present the following as a report of the neighborhood 
school under my charge at this place, under an agreement with your 
predecessor in office, our late ever to be respected agent, Col. P. H. Hal¬ 
ford. I was engaged to establish this school, which was to have com¬ 
menced early last spring; he however left the country without making 
any provision for a school-house, anticipating his return, when arrange¬ 
ments could be made for the purpose. The commencement was de¬ 
layed from time to time, until the people of the neighborhood, and in¬ 
deed from fifteen to twenty miles round, impatient at the delay, and 
anxious that their children should be receiving the benefits of the school 
they had been promised, concluded to assemble and erect a house them¬ 
selves ; but, upon further consultation among themselves, concluded that 
I should rent a house to commence in till one could be built for the pur¬ 
pose. I accordingly rented a small house for temporary use; and I 
have to beg that arrangements may be made at an early day to enable 
me to have a suitable house for use during the winter. The school is 
located for in the interior of this nation. The people are generally full- 
blooded Indians, and until quite recently have, of* all others, been the 
most noted for their prejudice and opposition to all reform or alteration 
from their old habits, customs, and superstitions, as well as their un¬ 
qualified hostility to education and the religion of the white man. I 
feel happy and proud to be able to report that a great change has oc¬ 
curred among my people, (I myself belonging to this town.) Nothing 
can exceed the interest they manifest in the school. I have children 
eent to me from sixteen to eighteen miles round; and there is hardly 
a day passes but what the school-house is thronged by the parents of 
some of the children, w ho do everything to inspire the children with 
ambition to excel each other in their studies. In fine, I am sanguine 
that the rising generation of the Cuseta town will be as noted for their 
intelligence and virtue as their progenitors were for their ignorance and 
barbarism. This school commenced on the 9th day of May with 35 
scholars, viz: 23 males and and 12 females. The ages of the two oldest 
boys are between 17 and 18 years, and all the rest range not far from 7 to 
14 years. The ages of the female children are from 7 to 10 3 'ears. All 
of them commenced in the alphabet except two boys, who knew their 
letters, from the fact of their having been at a missionary school for a 
short time. It gives me great pleasure to state that they made a rapid 
progress in their lessons during the time I taught. Owing to the warm 
weather, as well as sickness in the school, I dismissed the school on the 
15th July to the 12 th September next, for commencement during the 
remainder of the year ; at the close of which time I hope to be enabled, 
from the advancement they may make in their studies, to give you an 
interesting report of die school, which has but just commenced, as 1 
may be allowed to say, for the present. I was once like my litde pupils— 
could not speak a word in the English language; but the school and 
my kind teachers made a wonderful change in me, and taught me to 
speak and write in the English language. I feel quite confident that 
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I shall be able to make the same change in them (in a few years) as 
was made in myself 

I shall occupy the same house to teach in till a more convenient one 
can be made; and hope that some attention will be given in regard to 
a house that I so much need during the present winter, &c. 

I am, very respectfully, your friend, 

THOMAS C. CARR. 

Col. W. H. Garrett. 


No. 59. 

Presbyterian M. L. B. School, 

Creek Nation , Avgust 23, 1853. 

Dear Sir : In compliance with your request, and with the regulation 
• of the department, I forward you the following report of our opera¬ 
tions during the past year : 

I did not send in a report last year, owing to the absence of our 
former agent at Washington. I am happy, however, in being able to 
inform you that this large boarding school has enjoyed a continued state 
of prosperity since its commencement in March, 1850. During the 
past two and a half years our prescribed number of eighty pupils— 
forty of each sex—has generally been complete. A few day scholars 
have also attended. 

The missionaries now in connection with this station, under the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, are Rev. 1L M. Longbridge, 
minister and superintendent; W. S.Robertson, A. M., principal teacher; 
Mrs. A. E. Robertson, Miss C. W. Eddy, Miss N. Thomp son, Mrs. E. 
Reid, teachers ; and Mr. Alexander McCune, steward and farmer. 
t£<The pupils are making very commendable progress in study. They 
are pursuing the various branches usually taught in such schools in the 
States, viz: reading, writing, arithmetic, composition, geography, and 
English grammar. 

At the close of the last session, on the 14th ultimo, we had a public 
examination of the school, which was attended by a large and respect¬ 
able audience, comprising part of the trustees, the principal and other 
chiefs, and many of the relatives of the children. All present, I be¬ 
lieve, were convinced, by the impartial examination of the children, 
that the school is in a healthy, prosperous condition. But on this 
point I need not dwell, as you yourself honored us with } r our presence 
on that occasion, and consequently can testify as to the appearance of 
the school. 

As usual, our pupils have been employed daily from two to three 
hours in manual labor—the boys in chopping wood, drawing water, 
gardening, farming, &c. A few have been employed in the car¬ 
penter shop. The girls have been employed in sewing, knitting, 
and the various branches of house work—as the care of the dairy, 
assisting in cooking, washing, ironing, &c. 

Our farming operations were considerably curtailed this year, in order 
hat we might be able to devote more attention to gardening—an im- 
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portant department, much neglected among the Creeks. We have a 
fine garden of about five acres. 

The health of the children has been generally good. During the fall 
and winter, however, quite a number were afflicted with chills and 
fevers, and we had a few cases of pneumonia. Three of the pupils 
died during the year—two of scrofulous affections, and one, a prom¬ 
ising young man, of pneumonia. 

In regard to the improvement of the Creeks, generally, we have 
much reason for encouragement. A very great change for the better 
has taken place during the ten years I have labored among them as a 
missionary. 

The schools now in operation will, we trust, prove to be rich foun¬ 
tains, from which shall issue streams to gladden this barren land. It 
is now our privilege to see two young ladies, who were educated at 
our mission schools, engaged as teachers. They have, each of them, 
charge of an interesting day school, and give good satisfaction as 
teachers. They are both natives, and are consistent members of the 
church.^ Also two native young men, formerly pupils of our schools, 
are studying under the care of the presbytery for the gospel ministry. 
This is but the beginning of the work which we hope to see accom¬ 
plished through the agency of the schools. We hope that much will 
be done in raising up teachers and preachers in aid of the great work 
of civilizing and christianizing this people. The cause of temperance, 
too, is advancing. The “ Maine law,” which was in operation here 
before it was adopted by the Slate of Maine, is more faithfully enforced 
than formerly; and the people, from principle, are becoming more tem¬ 
perate. At the last annual meeting of the National Temperance So¬ 
ciety we were much rejoiced to see the principal chief take a decided 
stand in favor of total abstinence and the temperance society. The 
old gentleman, whose head is silvered over with seventy winters, arose 
and warmly addressed the audience in behalf of the cause. He told 
us that he had come to sign the pledge —not on his own account, for he 
drank nothing, but for the sake of the cause of temperance. He greatly 
deplored the evils of intemperance as the greatest curse to his people- 
He then put his name to the pledge, and called upon others to do 
likewise. 

We are also permitted to see the wisdom and power of God displayed 
in the salvation of sinners by the preaching of the gospel. The people 
generally are well disposed to the Christian religion, and readily assent 
to its truths. The church at this station is gradually increasing in 
numbers and intelligence. Ten natives have been added to the church 
during the year on profession of their faith. Considerable interest is 
also manifested at Choska, ten miles distant, where I preach once in 
three weeks. 

Something has also been done in increasing the means of imparting 
religious instruction to the Creeks. A second edition of the Creek 
hymn-book, improved and enlarged, has been published, and meets 
with general approbation. Several persons are engaged in the transla¬ 
tion of the gospel of Matthew, and we hope soon to have a part of it 
published for their own use. 

Hoping, my dear sir, that you will be instrumental in the acconar 
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plishment of much good for this interesting people, I remain, with much 
respect, yours truly, 


. Col. Wm. H. Garrett, Creek Agent. 


R. M. LONGBRIDGE. 


No. 60. 

Kowetah Mission, Creek Nation, 
August 24, 1853. 

Mr Dear Sir : Having heard to-day that you desired a report of the 
Kowetah manual labor boarding school , I hastily send you the follow¬ 
ing brief report : 

Last fall the school was commenced, after the usual vacation, with 
more than thirty boarding scholars. But on account of the failure of 
health of some of the missionaries, in a few weeks it was reduced to 
twenty-two or twenty-three boarding scholars and a few day scholars. 
After being thus reduced, it was continued, with the exception of three 
weeks’ vacation in the spring, until the 8th of the present month. It 
was then dismissed for the usual summer vacation. 

Most of the scholars have been sometime in school, and their dili¬ 
gence, both in studying and at work, has been quite satisfactory. Their 
conduct has been very good, and they are quite contented to engage in 
manual labor. They often go to work with alacrity, as if it was a 
pleasure rather than a task. Some have a great desire to obtain 
knowledge, and are easily encouraged to continue diligently at their 
studies. Morning and evening the boys were engaged in various kinds 
cf work on the farm and in the garden, and the girls were engaged in 
household duties. In school they were reading and writing, and study¬ 
ing geography, English grammar, arithmetic, natural philosophy, and 
history. In all these studies some have made considerable progress, 
and are indulging the hope of some day teaching their fellow-men 
They also generally express a concern respecting preparation for the 
world to come. Six natives have been received into the church the 
past year. 

Yours, truly, 

WM. H. TEMPLETON, Sup. 

Col. Wm. H. Garrett, Creek Agent. 


No. 61. 

Hillabee, Creek Nation, September 1, 1853. 

Sir: You will please receive the following as my annual school re¬ 
port for the school under my charge at this place : 

Since my last annual report to your predecessor my health has been 
so impaired that it has been impossible for me to give my school that 
attention that duty required. Being now better enabled to attend to 
my charge, I shall resume my labors with double diligence. 
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In regard to the condition and progress of my charge, I have to say 
that it is truly encouraging. My school discipline is strict, yet enforced 
with that caution and mildness as to insure respect and obedience. The 
studies now pursued are spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, geogra¬ 
phy, grammar, and history, and the progress made is highly flattering. 

There are about 40 pupils under my charge; and I regret here to 
state that the negligence of the parents in enforcing the attendance of 
children more regularly at school, is not only discouraging to the 
teacher, but a great disadvantage to the pupil. I trust, however, that 
in future there will be a full attendance and a deeper anxiety to im¬ 
prove their minds. 

Animated, sir, with a strong desire to impart instruction to the heathen 
youth, I trust, by the assistance of the Divine Giver of all good and per¬ 
fect gifts, that the labor that has been bestowed may prove not only a 
lasting benefit to those who have and may receive it, but that they may 
be enabled to impart it to others more benighted than themselves. 

The contractor for a school-house for this district has furnished me 
with a very suitable house, pleasantly situated, and with every conve¬ 
nience that is required. 

In a few days I shall resume my labors, which, by Divine assistance, 
I shall prosecute with double ardor. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

D. G. WATSON. 


Col. William Garrett, 

Creek Agent. 


No. 62. 

Dear Sir : The Tuckabatche government school closed, July 12th, 
with 80 pupils, about the average attendance, after a session of ten 
months. During that time several classes advanced from lower to 
higher studies. The branches taught were spelling, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, English grammar, history, and scripture lessons. 
The females are taught sewing daily. This department is proving of 
great advantage to the pupils. The} r learn not only to make their own 
apparel, but also the clothes of their parents and brothers. The ad¬ 
vantage of this department is seen in the community wherever these 
schools are established. 

The government schools, located in various parts of the nation, are 
proving an advantage to the people. Indians acquire as much know¬ 
ledge from observation as any people. Hence, if suitable persons are 
secured for these schools, their example will be of the greatest benefit. 
I have noticed among the tribes that where a correct, intelligent white 
family reside, around that family the Indians dress with more taste, 
have better farms, and more of the comforts of life, than other commu¬ 
nities. Among Indians, as well as other people, there are those who 
do not favor manual labor schools. They prefer having their children 
at home out of school hours. Having the two kind of schools, I much 
hope they will be continued, as there are advantages, many and great. 
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which Indian youth will receive from them. The nation much need 
the few schools they now have, as the candid observer will admit. For 
it is evident to any person in the Indian territory that schools, con¬ 
ducted on Christian principles, and where pure Christianity is made 
known, and the Bible, pure as it came from the hand of God, is taught, 
schools conducted in this way are the hope, and the only hope, of the 
Indian tribes becoming a civilized people, prepared to lake a suitable 
place in the great republic. 

Yours, respectfully, 

A. L. HAY, Teacher, 

CoL Wm. H. Garrett, 

U. S. Agent for Creeks, 


No. 63. 

Seminole Agency, C. N., 

September 1, 1853. 

Sir : The very recent period at which I came into office will, I 
doubt not, be a sufficient apology for any deficiencies that may occur 
in the annual report it devolves upon me to make, under the regulations 
of the department, from this agency. 

My appointment took effect on the 1st of June, and I immediately 
repaired to my agency and entered upon the duties thereof. 

The Seminoles continue their friendly relations with all other tribes; 
and nothing has occurred, in their intercourse with the whites, at all 
unsatisfactory or requiring particular notice. 

The personal condition of the Seminoles has undergone no change 
worthy of remark. From the best information I can obtain, their num¬ 
bers appear to contain near the same as heretofore—say about 2,500. 
The crops this year are unusually small, yet I presume there will be 
sufficient for their subsistence, should the Indians use proper economy. 

There is some disposition shown by the Seminoles to have their 
children educated, and have one missionary establishment in this 
nation, under charge of the Rev. John Lilley. The number of pupils 
I am unapprized of, as he has not as yet made any report to me. 
Whisky, I regret to say, is still introduced and used by the Seminoles, 
but not in so large quantities as heretofore, as I am informed. 

Their unwillingness to submit to Creek laws, or Creek authority, 
still continues, and there is at present the appearance of a difficulty 
between them and the Creeks in regard to the right of trial of some- 
negroes belonging to the Seminoles. The Creeks claiming the right 
of having the matter investigated by and through the Creek council, 
whilst the Seminoles claim the right of settling the same by their own 
laws. 

As regards their wish and feeling in relation to the removal of Semi¬ 
noles in Florida, I need only refer you to the report of my predecessor 
for the year 1851, as they express and entertain the same views and. 
opinions at the present time. 
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The Seminoles have not as yet received their annuity for the year 
1852; the cause for which I am not fully advised. 

The public smith-shop was discontinued on the 1st of July last. 

On my arrival at this agency I found the buildings to consist of three 
log cabins—one an office, a warehouse, and a third for a dwelling- 
house; all in a very dilapidated condition, and unfit to be occupied. I 
would therefore respectfully ask for authority to make such repairs 
and improvements as would make them comfortable. 

All of which is most respectfully submitted, 

B. H. SMITHSON, 


Hon. Thomas S. Drew, 

Superintended Indian Affairs , 


Sub-agent Seminole Indians. 
Van Buren, Arkansas. 


No. 64. 


Chickasaw Agency, 

August 29, 1853. 

Sir: In conformity with the regulations of the Indian office, I hereby 
transmit, for the information of the department, a statement of the 
present condition of the Chickasaw tribe of Indians. 

I arrived here on last November with the funds belonging to this 
tribe. I paid the annuity in the month of December last, amounting 
to $70,635, and turned over to the treasurer of the nation the funds— 
all the balance of the annual remittance—for the national school and 
blacksmith purposes, amounting in all to $83,000. During the month 
of May last I was placed in possession of other funds for the agency, 
for which I have accounted to the department, which will be seen by 
referring to my account for the quarter ending 30th June last. 

You will find, on examination, that there is now a balance on hand, 
for the present quarter, of $696 11. The amount of $300, received for 
the repairs of the agency, will be inadequate to the demands of the 
building, as it is in a most dilapidated condition; and it seems to me 
that it would be an act of economy to build a new agency altogether, 
rather than attempt to repair the old one. An appropriation of a sum 
sufficient to build a new agency would be a wise act on the part of 
the government. Five or six thousand dollars would be ample for this 
purpose, as it should be built of stone or brick and made substantial. 

Little remains for an agent to do in this agency, as you will perceive 
that they (the Chickasaws) disburse all of their own fund—such as 
school, blacksmith; and have taken on themselves the entire manage¬ 
ment of their own fiscal affairs. This relieves the agent of consider¬ 
able responsibility, and it will show whether the Chickasaws are capa¬ 
ble of managing their own affairs. The council seems to be composed 
of intelligent men ; and the experiment of two or three years will show 
that they are fully capable of managing their own affairs, subject to 
the supervisory control of the United Stales government. 

The only persons, therefore, in the immediate employ of the United 
States government are the agent and interpreter. The report of the 
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Rev. Mr. Robinson shows that the academy under his superintendence 
is in prosperity at present, although the boys have had a severe scourg¬ 
ing of disease. There seems to be very little caus^of disease in this cli¬ 
mate and country, but there is great complaint of sickness. My family 
have all been sick ; I have had two attacks of fever, and am not now 
fit for any sort of business that requires brains. The crops this year 
aye very beautiful in all sections of the country, besides a large quan¬ 
tity of last year’s crop of com being on hand. A railroad would be 
of great profit to the Chickasaws of this part of the nation, as it would 
enable them to throw their crops in the market, and would stimulate 
them to greater exertions. They seem to have caught the fire of the 
civilized portion of the world in this respect—for money. They are 
entirely an agricultural people, and inclined to industrious habits ; they 
raise a great many cattle, and horses, and hogs. Pork, which last year 
was worth from ten to twelve cents per pound, can be had this year 
for two or three cents. There are several mills and gins on Red 
river, besides some few scattered about in the interior of the nation. 
They would be a happy and contented people if they were severed 
from the Choctaws; and you will see, by the report of the commis¬ 
sioners to me, that they are without hope in this respect unless the 
government comes to their relief. Since their meeting at Doaksville, 
for the purpose of making some arrangement with the Choctaws, I 
ha.ve had a correspondence with Col. Cooper, the Choctaw agent, on 
this subject, and am glad to see that he entertains the matter in a proper 
spirit, although he, as Choctaw agent, would be the referee in case of 
disagreement between the two tribes. It seems to me, however, that 
the position of the Choctaw agent is changed in the premises, as he is 
no longer the superintendent, on which account I have no doubt he was 
made the referee in the primary proceedings, the President being the 
ultimate arbiter between the two tribes. The communication of the 
acting commissioner did not reach here in time to have its proper effect 
on the commissioners at Doaksville, as some had left the place before 
its arrival. The Choctaws seem to be very obstiriate in their position, 
underrating the pretensions of the Chickasaws altogether, and scouting 
the idea of any interference on the part of the United States government. 
But, say the Chickasaws, it is the duty of the United States, the common 
guardian, to interfere, and see that the weak are protected from the op¬ 
pressions of the strong; and the very article of the treaty that made the 
President the* referee presumed the possibility, and even probability, 
of his being required as such. Now the time has arrived; the issue 
has been made, and the President is required by the treaty to decide 
what shall be done. The Choctaws have treated the Chickasaws with 
contempt; they have refused to go even into a correspondence on the 
subject of their difficulties, after having agreed to meet them at Doaks¬ 
ville for that purpose. Does not this conduct on the part of the Choc¬ 
taw commissioners call for the interposition of the United States gov¬ 
ernment, to force them, if necessary, to a knowledge of the truth, and 
to keep their faith with their border brethren ? Nothing looks more 
natural. 

The oil springs in this nation are attracting considerable attention, 
as they are said to be a remedy for all chronic diseases. Rheumatism 
26 
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stands no chance at all, and the worst cases of dropsy yield to its effects. 
The fact is, that it cures anything that has been tried. A great many 
Texans visit these springs, and some from Arkansas. They are situ¬ 
ated at the foot of the Wichita mountains on Washita river, and also 
on Red river. There is one or two of great medicinal properties. 
The minerals of this country will be found to be very valuable. Coal, 
copper, and salt are found in sufficient quantities to warrant the belief 
that, with proper management, they would be valuable. The fact is, 
this is a great country, and requires only labor, properly directed, to 
bring it to a very high standard of value ; and, from what I can see, I 
would think that the people are disposed to do right in the management 
of their affairs, and I would not be surprised to see them offering their 
vacant lands to the United States government for railroad stocks, 
or some other solid basis of income. It would be the surest source of 
wealth to them, as they have more territory than would be required for 
such a number of people, there being only 4,709 Chickasaws according 
to the last census—men, women, and children. There are at present 
four licensed trading houses in the nation, besides a great many belong¬ 
ing to the Indians. There is still some complaint in the western portion 
of the nation on account of the trade carried on by other Indians than 
the Chickasaws of ardent spirits, although a great quantity has been 
destroyed by the light-horse during the present year. The Kickapoos, 
Caddoes, Creeks, and Seminoles are said to be the principal Indians in 
this business. It is so easy for them to go to the little towns in Texas 
on the Red river, buy their whisky, go up the Red river to some unin¬ 
habited part of the country, cross over to the Canadian, where they 
generally dispose of it to any person that wants it. This whisky 
trade cannot be altogether suppressed until the several States adjoining 
the Indian territory shall pass such laws as will prevent the sale of 
ardent spirits altogether; which event, it is to be hoped, is not far dis¬ 
tant. For, of all the unreasonable articles of commerce, there is none 
so destructive of the peace and happiness of mankind, white and red, 
as king alcohol. It is more particularly the bane of the Indian, as it 
is more sought after by them, and because it is prohibited to them by 
the laws of the country. Deny one man a privilege and grant it to 
another, and a great outcry is raised against the authorities. If liquor 
was prohibited to the white men as well as to the Indians, they would 
not have so great a desire for it. For as they are on the road to civili¬ 
zation, and that seems to be a great object of the government, they 
naturally want to imitate their civilized brethren in all their accomplish¬ 
ments—such as dress, religion, drinking whisky, and all other con¬ 
comitants of civilization. 

The company of mounted artillery now at this post, under the com 
mand of Major Hunt, might be very useful in suppressing this most un¬ 
fortunate of traffics, and I will live in hope to see it strangled by the 
universal acclamation of the American people. Such is the condition 
of the Chickasaw nation. They are a proud people, and desire to be 
like their white brethren in arts and occupations, and every encourage¬ 
ment should be given them by their guardian, the United States gov¬ 
ernment. My bad health, and that of my family, has prevented me 
from being more minute in the details and statistics of the nation; but 
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you may rest assured that no person ever lived among the Indians who 
was more zealous for their welfare and happiness than your most obe¬ 
dient servant, 

A. J. SMITH, Chickasaw Agent. 
To the Hon. G. W. Manypenny, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs , Washington, D. C. 


No. 65. 

Chickasaw M. L. Academy, 

August 18, 1853. 

Sir : As another year is drawing to its close, it becomes my duty to 
render to you, as the proper agent of the United States government, 
the annual report of this institution. 

The past has been a year of checkered events—a mixture of pros¬ 
perity and adversity; yet we are deeply conscious that, whatever our 
afflictions have been, they were directed by infinite wisdom and good¬ 
ness. It therefore becomes us to bow in submission, and adore the hand 
that holds the rod, though it may be one of chastisement. Our afflic¬ 
tion of typhoid pneumonia, with which we were visited last winter, 
was stated at length in my report for the second quarter, and I will not 
trouble you with its gloomy recital here; but will here record my 
gratitude to the Giver of every good and perfect gift that the hand of 
the destroyer was speedily stayed. The cloud of gloom passed away, 
and health and vigor were restored. Our scholars and teachers, with 
renewed energy, entered upon their duties, and pursued them unre¬ 
mittingly till the close of the session, which, by the direction of the 
trustees, was on the first Friday, (first day of July.) 

Some ten days previous to the close of the session, the trustees, at 
my request, met and carefully examined the school, class by class, 
until the whole was gone through with, and expressed their high appro¬ 
bation of the improvement made. At the close, for the satisfaction of 
friends and visitors, we had a public examination, which, I believe, 
gave entire satisfaction. Our scholars returned home cheerful and 
happy, with countenances flushed with health, and improved by intel¬ 
ligence. They had done well at their books, and also in the various 
departments of manual labor. Each one that could read took with 
him a copy of the New Testament. 

Our school having been changed by the council, at their last annual 
session, from that of a mixed to one entirely male, the places of the 
females were supplied by new scholars, mere beginners; and, owing 
to the establishment of their schools by the Chickasaws, many of our 
former scholars went to them, in their own neighborhood; so that the 
greater part of the school last year were beginners, though many of 
them grown, knowing neither letters nor the English language, and 
little of civilization; but it must be confessed, by all that knew them,, 
that a great change was effected in their entire character. Many of 
them seemed to be entirely different beings; they evinced a most ardent, 
thirst for improvement, and could rarely be satisfied without a book in 
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hand. We hope we shall be permitted to build on this foundation 
without further change. The studies pursued were spelling and read- 
ing, by all; arithmetic, eighteen; geography, five; English gramm&r, 
seven; writing, forty. 

Our Sunday school constituted a most interesting part of our duty, 
one in which the scholars took great delight and realized great profit 
It formed a subject of striking contrast to have collected together a 
number of Indian jmuth, hearing and eagerly receiving instructions 
from the book of God, while others of their people were thronging by 
to their ball plays, and other wicked carousals. Truly, we then felt 
that we were doing the Lord’s work in a heathen land. 

In common with many others, we suffered the consequences of a 
disastrous flood which occurred early in the summer. In the space of 
a few hours the streams rose from low water to many feet higher than 
had ever been known before. Our mill was greatly damaged, and the 
cornfield laid many feet under water, and a great part of the fence 
swept away. Our loss in all was not less than $2,000. The mill we 
have partially repaired, and replaced the fence, and, by care, have 
been able to save the corn. Our agricultural operations have been 
successful. We have a good crop of the various kinds of grain, as 
wheat, rye, oats, and corn, peas, and general garden vegetables. Our 
stock also, in general, have done well. We have just finished burning 
about 170,000 brick, for the purpose of an additional building—one 
three stories high, fifty-two feet long, and twenty-two wide, having six 
rooms nineteen feet square in the clear, with a fire-place in each, and 
two small bed-rooms cut off the halls of the second and third stories. 
The new mill stands directly across at the south end of the old build¬ 
ing ; the length of the new being equal to the breadth of the old, and 
forming a front at right angles with it. We have also dug a well, fifty 
ieet deep, in the yard, which supplies us with excellent water; and 
also erected a horse-power for general purposes. 

Thus, sir, have we been laboring and suffering through the year that 
is past for the benefit of this people, and we are cheered to know that 
our labor has not been in vain. To see that, in the cloud of intellectual 
and moral darkness with which these people are enveloped, there is a 
parting gradually increasing, through which are penetrating the bright 
rays of the sun of righteousness. May they deeply enter every heart, 
especially of our youth, until, transformed into the same glorious bright¬ 
ness, they may go forth amongst their people as irradiating flames of 
divine truth, enlightening, blessing, and being ever blessed. 

I ana, yours, most respectfully, 

J. C. ROBINSON, 

Superintendent. 

Colonel Smith, 

U. S. Agent for the ChicJcasaws. 
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Choctaw Agency, West Arkansas, 

September 3, 1853. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following report, in compliance 
with the regulations of the Indian bureau: 

I arrived at this agency on the 2d day of June last, and on the 4th 
entered upon the duties assigned me. 

On my arrival I found a small party of Choctaws, who had but re¬ 
cently emigrated from Mississippi, waiting to be paid off, and within a 
few days another small party presented themselves. During the past 
spring about 388 Choctaws have been removed to this nation from 
the old Choctaw country east, but more than two-thirds of the number 
have returned to their former homes. 

It is deeply to be regretted that they should thus forego the advan¬ 
tages held out here of a permanent abiding place in their own country 
and under their own laws. 

The system of emigration tried for several years past, under which 
all persons were at liberty to conduct parties of emigrants to this 
agency at the expense of the United States, has signally failed to 
accomplish the wishes of the government. 

It is believed in many instances the emigrators actually contracted 
with the Indians to take them back to their old homes, east of the Mis¬ 
sissippi river, at the expense of those having claims upon the United 
States due and payable at this office. 

I would respectfully suggest that some State legislation, (by Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama,) in aid of the United States, is 
necessary, in order to enable agents of the government to accomplish 
the removal, and permanent settlement west, of the wandering Indians 
now within their jurisdiction. 

I have not as yet been able to visit all the schools in this agency, 
and have attended but one public examination of the pupils—that of the 
female academy called “New Hope,” near this point. 

The children and young ladies acquitted themselves very creditably, 
comparing favorably with scholars at similar institutions in the States. 

I think the children give evidence of capacity for learning fully 
equal to the standard among the whites. 

The Choctaw public schools are under the control and management 
of the national council and school trustees. 

There are nine seminaries in the nation supported in part by sums 
secured by treaty for educational purposes, in part by the interest 
arising from the Chickasaw fund invested under the convention con¬ 
cluded at Doaksville in January, 1837, between the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw tribes, and in part by contributions from missionary 
societies. 

The aggregate amount appropriated to the support of the public 
schools is $26,000, distributed under the care and superintendence of' 
missionaries, viz: 

To Armstrong academy, under the care of the American In¬ 
dian Mission Association. 


$2,900 
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Norwalk school, under the care of the American Board of 


Commissioners for Foreign Missions. £300 

Spence academy, Presbyterian Board of Missions. ,6,000 

Fort Coffee and New Hope academies, Missionary Society 

of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 6,000 

Kousha female seminary, under care of the American 

Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 6,000 

Jyah-nubbee female seminary, under care of the American 

Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 1,600 

Chuahla female seminary, under the care of the American 

Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 1,600 

Wheelock female seminary, under the care of the American 

Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 1,600 


26,000 

In addition to the above, $1,000 is contributed by the missionary 
boards of different denominations of Christians to the institutions under 
their care. 

1 have not been able to ascertain precisely the total number educated 
at these schools, but think the average is not over five hundred per 
annum, at a cost, including board, lodging and clothing, of, say about 
sixty dollars to each pupil. 

The labor of the students on the farms connected with the male 
academies, and the needle-work at the female seminaries, is not taken 
into account. The missionaries connected with these schools are assi¬ 
duous in their duties among the people, and we have reason to hope 
their labors have been abundantly' blessed. The cause of Christianity 
seems to be steadily progressive among the Indians of this nation. 

For information in detail concerning schools and academies, reference 
is made to reports from superintendents, herewith enclosed. I will 
remark, however, that common or neighborhood schools are greatly 
needed, in order that the mass of Choctaw children may at least be 
taught to read and write. 

The academies are justly the pride of this nation, and deserve the 
fostering care of its national council; but, at the same time, the cause 
of education wmuld be rapidly advanced if aid were extended by the 
government of the United States for the establishment of a system of 
common schools among the Indians. These primary schools should, 
and soon would, furnish pupils for the academies and high schools. 

There is a lamentable deficiency among the Indians in knowledge of 
the mechanic arts, although they are taught, to a limited extent, at 
some of the schools. A few well-ordered shops, under the care of 
artisans of skill and merit, where Choctaw youths could be appren¬ 
ticed and taught tr ades, would be of infinite service to the people. 

Agriculture is discouraged in some localities for want of blacksmith 
shops to repair and keep in order implements of husbandry ; but, not¬ 
withstanding, I am gratified to learn the production of corn w ithin this 
agency will be equal to the wants of the people. 

The Choctaws are scattered over large districts of country, reaching 
from the Arkansas State line to the Canadian river, and the line of 
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the Chickasaw district, and from Red to Arkansas river. It is there* 
fore difficult to present a correct estimate of the numbers of the tribe; 
but I believe the number is not far from fifteen thousand, most of 
whom are engaged in agriculture. The principal products are corn, 
oats, and cotton. Some wheat is grown, and I incline to the opinion 
that it will soon be the favorite crop. This country offers very great 
facilities for the culture of grain and the raising of stock of every de¬ 
scription. 

The territory belonging to the Choctaws and Chickasaws, who live 
under the same government, is very extensive, spreading out west to 
the one hundredth degree of longitude, between the Red and Canadian 
rivers. Nearly two-thirds of it is embraced in what is called the 
“ Chickasaw district” of the Choctaw nation, owned in common by 
the two tribes, as agreed in their convention of 1837. 

I regret to say some disagreement has taken place as to the construc¬ 
tion of that treaty, which has in turn given rise to other matters of 
controversy ; but I am led to believe all questions in dispute between 
them will be referred to commissioners appointed by the respective 
tribes, and, I hope, amicably and satisfactorily settled by them. 

The Choctaw Indians are peaceable and easily governed. They, 
have ever been noted for their attachment and loyalty to the United 
States. The only disturbances among them grow out of the facility 
with which intoxicating liquors are obtained along the lines bordering 
upon Arkansas and Texas. Notwithstanding the severe penalties 
attached by law to the introduction of spirits into the Indian country, 
large quantities find their Way in and are consumed. The utmost 
vigilance of United States agents and troops, aided by the Indian 
authorities, are wholly inadequate to its prevention, and will be, so 
long as numerous groggeries are tolerated along the border, where the 
Indians can go and buy and drink. State interposition should be in¬ 
voked to prohibit the sale or giving away liquor to the Indians. It 
may be regarded as an invidious distinction, but it is a necessary one 
for the Indian. 

The Choctaws have organized for themselves a regular government 
under a written constitution. The powers of the government are 
divided into three separate and distinct departments—the legislative, 
judicial, and executive. 

The laws are enacted in the name of the “General Council of the 
Choctaw nation,” and are regularly printed and published. The legis¬ 
lative branch is divided into a “ Senate and House of Representatives.” 
The nation consists of four districts, (including the Chickasaws,) from 
each of which are chosen four senators every two years. The House 
of Representatives consists of one member for every thousand inhabi¬ 
tants in each district, and one representative from each district having 
a fractional number exceeding five hundred. 

The judicial consists of a supreme national court, district courts, and 
county courts. The judges are elected for the supreme and district 
courts by the council, and hold their offices, the former for four and the 
latter for two years. The judges of the county courts are elected by 
the people. 

The executive consists of four district chiefs elected by the people. 
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The people evince great interest in the courts, and their judgments 
are promptly carried into effect by the “light-horse” or sheriffs of the 
districts. 

But notwithstanding the exertions of those in authority to put a stop 
to the use of ardent spirits, for the reason before given their efforts are 
unavailing. 

The health of the Choctaw people, I learn, is at this time generally 
good. The winter seems to be the season when disease mostly pre¬ 
vails in this region, no doubt owing to exposure, and cold, uncomforta¬ 
ble houses. 

The United States could not confer a greater boon upon the Indians 
than by holding out encouragement in some way for the location of 
scientific physicians among them. Thousands die for want of proper 
medical advice and medicine. 

The short time since I came among the people embraced within the 
limits of this agency, and the fact that the duties and responsibili¬ 
ties of my office have confined me closely at this place, so that it has 
been out of my power to inform myself fully as to their wants and 
necessities, will, I hope, be a sufficient excuse for this imperfect com¬ 
munication. 

Referring to accompanying papers for information in detail upon 
some of the points adverted to iu the foregoing, 

I remain, very respectfully, 

DOUGLAS H. COOPER, Agent for Choctaws. 

To Hon. Thos. S. Drew, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, Van Buren, Arkansas. 


No. 67. 

Iyanubi Female Seminary, 
Slockbndge, Choctaw Nation, June 30, 1853. 

Dear Sir : In consequence of failure in securing a teacher, the 
school did not commence till January 26. 

The number of girls received, holding tickets as appropriation schol¬ 
ars, is 31. The number admitted as day scholars is 10. 

The chairman of the trustees was present at the opening of the 
school, and attended its examination on the 22d of June. He expressed 
himself as happily disappointed in the general appearance of the schol¬ 
ars. Considering the shortness of the session, he was gratified with 
the evident progress and improvement made. 

While the trustee above was of the opinion that some who had failed 
to make such advances as might be rightfully expected of them should 
be excluded from the school, he expressed a willingness and a desire 
that others who have made good attainments should have the benefit 
of the school after the expiration of the time allowed them. In these 
views the teacher and the undersigned fully accord. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

JASON D. CHAMBERLAIN, 

Superintendent Iyanubi School. 


D. H. Cooper, Esq. 
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Norwalk, Choctaw Nation, 

August 9, 1853, 

Dear Str: I respectfully submit to you the following report of Nor¬ 
walk school, for the year which closed July 7 of this year: 

During the last year, our excellent friend and superintendent, the 
Rev. A. Wright, was taken from us by death; and although I have been 
connected with the school for the last three years, this is the first time 
the duty has fallen upon me to make out a report of the school. 

The number of boys boarded in the family was 21; day scholars, 2 
regular and 3 irregular; making 26 in all. 

The boys have made, we think, commendable progress in their studies, 
and we have found but little difficulty in controlling them, and generally 
they have manifested a willingness to do any kind of work required of 
them. 

The studies of the school were spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
English grammar, geography, natural philosophy, and Bible history. 

Mr. Harris, the teacher, has labored to have the pupils understand 
their several branches of study, so that they can make a practical use 
of what they have studied. 

We have had regular work hours for the boys, and have given them 
such instruction in farming and gardening as was adapted to their 
several ages. 

We have tried to have them form habits of industry, so that they may 
be useful to their people, and provide for themselves when they grow 
up. We have also encouraged the boys to labor, by paying them for 
work done in play hours. This they have generally done readily, and 
some of them have done much towards clothing themselves in this way. 

Many of the people in our vicinity are industrious and useful citi¬ 
zens; while others, though the minor part, care for little but to have 
food and clothes. 

Intemperance is not so common as it was when I first came to Nor¬ 
walk, three years ago. 

The corn crop last year was an abundant supply for the country, 
and there is a prospect of a good harvest this year. 

Yours, respectfully, 

EDWIN LATHROP, 


D. H. Cooper, 

Choctaw Agency. 


Supt. of Norwalk School . 


No. 69. 


Wheelock, Choctaw Nation 

August 12, 1853. 

Sir: It having pleased the all-wise Disposer of events to take 
from this world of sorrow to the rest and rewards of the righteous in 
heaven, the Rev. Alfred Wright, superintendent of the Wheelock fe- 
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male school, it becomes my painful duty to forward a report of the 
school for the year ending July, 1S53. 

This is one of the four female schools, viz: Wheelock, Chuahla, 
Iyanubia, and Koonsha, established by the General Council of the 
Choctaw pation, at their session November, 1842, and placed by them 
under the care of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. 

The Wheelock school went into operation, under the provisions of 
the school act, in May, 1S43; from that time it has been continued, 
and the results have been, on the whole, very gratifying. As in schools 
everywhere, some have disappointed our expectations, but the greater 
part of those who have been pupils have done well, and are exerting 
a good influence. The largest number of scholars during the past year 
has been 48, average attendance, 42; 24 of this number are boarded 
from the sum appropriated for the school—3 of whom are orphans—and 
have also been clothed. Of the remainder, some were boarded by their 
parents and other friends, or by the station, and a few were day scholars, 
living in the neighborhood. Most of the pupils are young, but three of 
them being over 14 years of age. 

The studies pursued have been the same as reported in previous 
years, with the addition of Brewer’s Guide to Science and a small work 
on physiology. The desire is to teach well the usual branches, as spell¬ 
ing, reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, and composi¬ 
tion, and then advance the pupil to higher studies as they are able to 
bear it. The Bible is daily read and studied, and great pains taken to 
convince the pupils that they are not merely intellectual, but moral 
and accountable beings; and hence the inculcation of divine truth i* 
made prominent. 

From five to six hours are spent in study in the school-room; the rest 
of the day is devoted to knitting, needle-work, plain and ornamental, 
and the cutting, fitting, and making of garments for themselves and 
others. Great importance is attached to the forming of habits of indus¬ 
try, neatness, order, and decorum, and to acquiring a practical know¬ 
ledge of household duties. These, if practised, will enable them in after 
life to exert a healthy and elevating influence. 

Mrs. A. B. Dana, for the past five years the indefatigable and suc¬ 
cessful senior teacher of this school, has been compelled by declining 
health to resign. Efforts are making to supply her place. Miss Bige¬ 
low remains at present the only teacher in the school room. 

It is hoped that a pastor for the Wheelock church will soon be ap¬ 
pointed to fill the place left vacant by the lamented decease of the Rev. 
Alfred Wright, who will also be the superintendent of this school. 

We cannot close this report without paying a passing tribute to the 
memory of a most useful and successful missionary. Mr. Wright was 
a native of Columbia, Connecticut, and was bom March 1, 1788. 
He received his collegiate education at Williams college, Mass., com¬ 
menced the study of theology in Andover, Massachusetts, but was com¬ 
pelled by ill-health to go south, where he was licensed and ordained to the 
work of the gospel ministry. In December, 1820, he joined the mission 
to the Choctaws, and has been for thirty-three years devoted to his work. 
He found them without a written language, without the instruction and 
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restraints of the gospel, without written laws, and with but few of the 
usages and habits of civilized life. Amid many hindrances and diffi¬ 
culties he learned the language, assisted in reducing it to writing, and 
translated and published some sixty books and tracts in the Choctaw 
language for the use of those who can never learn English. He also 
translated and printed the New Testament and six books of the Old 
Testament. Besides, he was the only physician in this part of the 
country, his calls in sickly seasons amounting to fifteen or twenty cases 
daity. He was also superintendent of the schools at Wheelock and 
Norwalk, and had a large pastoral charge. From the time the Whee¬ 
lock church was organized in this country, in December, 1832, till his 
decease, in March, 1853, he had been permitted to receive to the com¬ 
munion and fellowship of this church five hundred and seventy members. 

As a man, Mr. Wright was prudent in counsel, sound in judgment, 
firm in purpose, steady in action, and conscientious in the discharge of 
every duty. As a preacher, he was scriptural, earnest, and practical. 
As a Christian, uniform and consistent, humble and devout. As a 
translator, cautious, investigating, and accurate. His life was a bless¬ 
ing and his death is a loss to his family, to his people, and to the 
church. He is mourned for by the Choctaws as a father, and such has 
he been to them in affection, in counsel, and in unwearied effort for 
their best good. 

Yours, respectfully, 

H. B. WEIGHT. 

D. H. Cooper, Esq., 

U. S. Agent to Choctaws. 


No. 70. 

Pine Ridge, August 15,1S53. 

Sir: In compliance with your request of July 10, I herewith enclose 
the report of the Chuahla female boarding school for the year ending 
July, 1853. 

The following persons are employed at the seminary : 

C. Kingsbury, superintendent. 

Mrs. Kingsbury. 

Miss Harriet Goulding, teacher. 

Miss Hannah Bennett, teacher of girls, when out of school, in needle¬ 
work. 

Mr. S. T. Libby, farmer. 

The whole number of scholars the past term has been forty. Twenty- 
nine of them boarded in our family, and were under our constant care 
aud instruction. The other eleven were day scholars, boarding with 
their parents. Eight of the latter for three months attended a private 
school near their homes. With this exception the attention of all has 
been constant at the seminary. 

The improvement and deportment of the pupils has generally been 
good. The following are the studies to which they attended : 

In geography, 24; arithmetic, 25 ; grammar, 10; philosophy 
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physiology, 15; Watts on the Mind, 5; assembly catechism, 30; 
17 wrote; 10 wrote short pieces of their own composition.' 

The larger portion of the scholars are quite young. Only fourteen 
have been in school over two terms; nine entered the last term. At 
the close all could read in the testament, and all recited a verse from 
memory at family worship. 

In geography, fifteen went through and reviewed Fowle’s common 
school geography. 

In arithmetic, at the close of the term, nine were in reduction, three 
in fractions, two in interest, and one in compound proportion. 

In Wells’ grammar, Olmstead’s philosophy, and Mrs. Taylor’s physi¬ 
ology, the classes went through their respective books. 

Twenty-four could recite the whole of the assembly catechism cor¬ 
rectly. 

All the pupils of the seminary, together with other children of the 
neighborhood, attended a Sabbath school. 

Three of the older girls, for whose board and tuition no pay was re¬ 
ceived, assisted Mrs. Kingsbury in the kitchen and dining-room when 
out of school. The smaller girls alternately, two or three at a time, 
were also employed as assistants in the same labors. 

The larger number of girls were employed, when out of school, 
under the direction of Miss Bennett, and received a thorough training 
in the use of the needle and other branches of domestic labor. 

During the term that has just closed, besides their own clothing, they 
made, with the assistance of Miss Bennett, two hundred and thirteen 
pairs of pantaloons, sixty-two shirts, (twenty of them fine,) nine coats, 
three vests, eleven ladies’ dresses, four bed quilts, and thirty-seven 
other smaller garments, and knit nineteen pairs of socks; besides doing 
their own washing, mending, &c. 

We regard the training of these children to habits of industry as a 
very important part of their education. 

The teachers and pupils formed a benevolent society, and the labor 
of one afternoon every two weeks is devoted to some object of benevo¬ 
lence. The proceeds of this work the past term were about forty dol¬ 
lars. The examination of the school was on the 5th of July, and so far 
as I know gave general satisfaction. Miss Goulding has endeavored to 
give her pupils thorough instruction as far as they went, and in those 
branches which would be to them most useful. 

Mr. Libby, who came among us last June, has rendered important 
assistance in labors on the farm, and in attending to the regular con¬ 
cerns of the school. As I am often called to preach at distant places, his 
services were much needed and have been highly useful. 

The church and congregation under my care have, the first year, 
erected a very neat and comfortable house of worship, which is finished 
with the exception of outside painting. 

The whole expense, including a bell weighing three hundred and 
fifty pounds, has been about sixteen hundred dollars ; most of which 
has been paid by those for whose benefit it was built. The people 
have also manifested a good degree of liberality towards other objects. 
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To the American board, which for more than thirty-five 
years has so liberally sustained missions and schools 


among the Choctaws, they have given. $273 40 

To the Bible society. 10 50 

Home missionary society. 25 00 

Tract society. 16 50 

To miscellaneous objects. 84 00 


409 40 


Doaksville, one mile from the school, is quite a village, and a place 
of considerable business. It is one mile from Fort Towson, and but 
six miles from Red river; and yet it is seldom that any person is seen 
drinking in the neighborhood. 

The people in the country around are generally farmers, and raise 
large quantities of corn, sweet potatoes, oats, &c., and some wheat; on 
a few plantations large crops of cotton are growing. 

I have two churches under my care—Pine Ridge, at Doaksville, and 
Mayhew, on the Boggy. To these churches fifteen have been added 
the past year on examination, and two by letter. In both churches 
there are ninety members. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

C. KINGSBURY, 

Superintendent of Chuahla Female Seminary. 

To Douglas H. Cooper, Esq., 

Choctaw Agent. 


No. 71. 


Armstrong Academy, August 15, 1853. 

Dear Sir : In consequence of indisposition, I have not been able to 
forward a report of this school until the present time. 

This institution is supported in part by an appropriation from the 
nation, ($2,900,) and in part by the American Indian Mission Associa¬ 
tion, ($1,000,) whose board is located in Louisville, Kentucky. 

The following persons compose the mission family: Rev. R. D. 
Potts, Mrs. Mary E. Potts, Rev. Andrew G. Moffat, Mrs. Eliza Moffat, 
Miss Tabitha Chenoweth. The school is under the direction of the Rev. 
Mr. and Mrs. Moffatt; and, during the past session, consisted of forty- 
six male pupils, who were boarded and clothed by the institution. 

The following studies have been pursued, viz: first class, Davie’s 
geometry, philosophy, English grammar, reading, writing, and spell¬ 
ing; second class, philosophy, English grammar, algebra, reading, 
writing, and spelling; third, arithmetic as far as progression of series, 
geography, reading, writing, and spelling; fourth, arithmetic as far as 
analysis, geography, reading, writing, and spelling; fifth, arithmetic as 
far as fractions, geography, reading, writing, and spelling; sixth, geo¬ 
graphy, reading, writing, and spelling; seventh, McGuffey’s second 
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reader and spelling-book; eighth, McGufFey’s first reader and spelling- 
book; ninth, spelling-book. 

The capacity of the students for receiving instruction is equal to that 
of the whites, and they have exhibited a commendable improvement 
in every branch studied. When we take into consideration the difficul¬ 
ties they have to encounter in acquiring a foreign language, they cer¬ 
tainly are entitled to much credit for the improvement made by them. 

In addition to the studies pursued in school, the students have de¬ 
voted a part of their time to working on the farm. We have about a 
hundred acres in cultivation, which has been worked by the students, 
with the assistance of one person to direct their labors. We have as 
the result of the present year’s labor about one hundred and eighty 
bushels of wheat, three hundred bushels of oats, and fifty acres of 
corn, which promise a good crop, with a sufficiency of vegetables for 
our use. Since the first year of this school we have raised a suffi¬ 
ciency of corn, vegetables, &c., for our use, with the exception of one 
year, when crops were short throughout the country. We have every 
year been able to furnish a part of our meat, and we have the prospect 
of having nearly enough for the coming year. 

The students have made good progress in their manner of doing their 
work. 

Our labors have not been confined entirely to the school, but we 
have endeavored to impress upon the minds of the Indians the truths 
of the Christian religion, education, and the necessity of cultivating 
habits of industry; and, with gratitude to the Giver of all good, 1 
would state that our labors have not been in vain. Many of them, we 
trust, are humble and devoted Christians; the desire for educating 
their children is on the increase; and habits of industry are taking the 
place of former customs, and neatness and order prevail to a much 
greater extent in families than formerly. The worship of God is reg¬ 
ularly maintained in every family professing the religion of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

The prospect for crops in this neighborhood is good. The people 
will raise a sufficiency for their consumption. 

When I look back to what this people were nineteen years ago ond 
what they are at present, I can adopt the language of inspiration and 
say: “What hath God wrought.” 

All of which is respectfully submitted by 
Yours, truly, 

RAMSAY D. POTTS. 

Mr. Douglas H. Cooper, 

Agent for Choctaws. 


No. 72. 


Spencer Academy, Avgust 22, 1853. 
Dear Sir : I submit to you, with pleasure, the following report of 
Spencer academy for the year ending July 6, 1853. The last session 
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commenced October 6th, and continued without any interruption until 
the 6th July, the time appointed by the trustees for its close. 

The mission family, during the greater part of the session, consisted 
of the following persons: 

Rev. Alexander Reid, superintendent, and Mrs. Reid. 

Rev. John Edwards, teacher, and Mrs. Edwards. 

Rev. Reuben Lourie, teacher. 

Mr. George Ainslie, teacher, and Mrs. Ainslie. 

Mr. Edmond Evans, farmer, and Mrs. Evans. 

Mr. John Reid, sen., assistant. 

Mr. Truman H. Judson, assistant. 

Mr. John Reid, jr., mechanic. 

Miss E. L. Morrison, seamstress. 

Miss M. Colton, seamstress. 

Miss Janet Farquharson, assistant in kitchen. 

Miss Isabella Reid, assistant in kitchen. 

Three black women in wash-house. 

One black man as teamster. 

The health of the mission family was very good for the most part 
of the time. 

On the morning of the 6th of July, my brother, John Reid, sen., 
departed this life, after an illness of only six days. Our pupils, I am 
happy to report, enjoyed unusually good health through the whole ses¬ 
sion—not one of our numerous boys were taken from us by death. 

_ The whole number of boys connected with the institution last ses¬ 
sion was 141. Of this number 102 were with us the previous term, 
and 39 entered for the first time. The largest number present at one 
time' was 135. This was in the month of November. No new scholars 
were received after the 1st of December. Of the whole number of 
scholars connected with the institution during the session, 1.10 were 
on the public appropriation, and 31 were beneficiaries of the Board of 
Foreign Missions. 

The plan of carrying on instructions of the boys in distinct divisions 
or schools, adopted four years ago, is still continued. Each division is 
composed of about the same number of boys, as nearly alike as pos¬ 
sible in age and literary attainments, and is under the sole direction ot 
one teacher. 

At the commencement of the second quarter, January 1 , 1853, the 
whole number of pupils in actual attendance was 132, connected with 


the different divisions as follows: 

First division—Teacher, George Ainslie. 31 

Second “ “ J. Edwards. 34 

Third “ “ A. Reid. 32 

Fourth “ “ R. Lourie. 35 

Total. 132 


We will now give a brief account of the studies of each division 
separately. 
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First division. 


This division embraces our oldest and most advanced boys. They 
are between fifteen and eighteen years of age, and have been connected 
with the institution between three and six years. 

The studies of this division, the number of boys attending to each 
study, with text-books used in their instruction, were as follows : 


First class in scripture reading. 31 

Second do.do.17 

First class reading, spelling, and 

defining. 14 

Second _do.do.17 

Class in Choctaw defining.... 31 

Class in English defining.14 

Class in arithmetic, (oral and 

written).31 

Class in English grammar_ 14 

Class in astronomy.11 

Class in geography. 12 

Class in algebra.. 5 

Class in English composition.. 31 
Class in vocal music .. *.31 


Old Testament. 

New Testament. 

Eclectic fourth reader. 
Eclectic third reader. 
Choctaw definer. 

Walker’s dictionary. 

Davie’s and Colburne’s. 
Campbell’s grammar. 

Smith’s illustrated astronomy. 
Morse’s geography and atlas. 
Davie’s. 


The first division, considering the difficulties arising from their im¬ 
perfect knowledge of the language of their text-books, have advanced 
as rapidly as could reasonably have been expected. Even yet their 
knowledge of the English language is confined within narrow limit?. 
They can all read English in the main correctly; but they do not under¬ 
stand all they read. They all write with neatness, and some of them 
with elegance. All of them can cipher some; most of them can 
figure through the four fundamental rules very expertly. 

A few of them find themselves at home anywhere between the 
boards of Davie’s arithmetic—new edition. With some of the studies 
above mentioned their acquaintaince is not very extensive. On the 
whole, their attainments are creditable to themselves and encouraging 
to us. Though perhaps our too sanguine expectations, respecting those 
who have the longest enjoyed the precious privileges of the institution, 
have not been fully realized, enough has been realized to repay us for 
all the pains bestowed upon them in time past, and to encourage us to 
labor with increasing diligence for their further improvement in time to 
come. 


Second division. 

The boys in this division are between twelve and sixteen years ol 
age, and have been in school from two to four years. Their studies 
are reading, spelling, defining, writing, arithmetic, history of the United 
States, English grammar, Bible history, eclectic second and third read¬ 
ers, Choctaw definer, practical spelling book, Campbell’s grammar, 
Goodrich’s History of the United States, and Baldwin's table book. 
The boys in this division receive daily instruction both in English and 
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in Choctaw. They were frequently exercised in translating Choctaw 
into English, and English into Choctaw. Much pains were taken to 
lay a good foundation for a thorough knowledge of the English lan¬ 
guage. We think the attainment of this most desirable end will be 
greatly facilitated by a free use of the Choctaw in the early stages of 
the course of study. Some of the boys in this division-are among our 
most promising scholars. We have high hopes of them. 

Third division. 

The boys in this division are between ten and thirteen years of age, 
and have been in school from one to three years. Their studies are 
reading, spelling, defining, writing, geography, arithmetic, catechism. 
Bible history, and vocal music. Text books : the Bible, Lovell’s first 
and second books, Choctaw definer, pictorial definer, Smith’s geo 
graphy, Pelton’s outline maps, and Baldwin’s table book. 

The boys in this division have made commendable progress in the 
studies above mentioned, particularly geography. Most of them read 
English pretty well, and quite a number understand a good part of 
what they read. The younger boys are, in general, the most advanced 
in their studies, and in the knowledge of the English language. These, 
doubtless, will become good scholars, if they live and continue in 
school. 

Fourth division. 

The boys in this division are between seven and twelve years of 
age. Twenty-nine entered school this session for the first time, and 
six were in the school the session before. The new boys, with one or 
two exceptions, did not know A from B, nor understand one word of 
English. Six weeks of hard work put them in full possession of the 
alphabet. They were then drilled in easy reading and spelling, in 
English and Choctaw. By the first of January thirteen could read quite 
readily in words of four syllables, and give the meaning of many words 
in the lesson in Choctaw. They could also read and spell, some in the 
Choctaw spelling book, and give the meaning of many Choctaw words 
in English. The translation of English into Choctaw, and Choctaw 
into English, formed a part of every reading and spelling lesson. In 
the preparation of the lesson, their teacher was their dictionary. The 
whole of this division received daily instruction in writing during the 
most part of the session. Of this exercise they were very fond, and 
made commendable progress. A portion of every day was employed 
in singing hymns, both in Choctaw and English. Even before they 
were able to read, they committed to memory several hymns from oral 
instruction. The evening in the sitting room was spent chiefly in sing¬ 
ing, of which they were exceedingly iond. It was most gratifying to 
witness the attainments made by these little fellows in the knowledge 
of the English in the course of a single session. What has already 
been accomplished gives cheering promise of good scholarship in due 
eourse of time. 

Besides the knowledge derived from books, we also endeavor to 
27 
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impart to our pupils correct and elevated views of the dignity and 
manifold advantages, individual and national, of labor. By every 
means at our command we endeavor to convince them of the import¬ 
ance of forming, in early life, the habit of skilfully and diligently labor¬ 
ing with their hands at some useful and honorable employment; know¬ 
ing well that upon the formation of such habits in the plastic period of 
youth in a great measure depends their respectability and happiness as 
members of society, as well as their eminence and usefulness as citi¬ 
zens of the State. Accordingly, all our pupils devote a portion of every 
day to some kind of manual labor. Daily, at the ringing of the work- 
bell, all our boys, from the oldest to the youngest, go out to work, under 
the direction of their teachers, as regularly and as punct tally as they 
go into the school-rooms at the ringing of the school-bell. And the 
teachers do not merely oversee the boys while at work; they actually 
work themselves with their boys, faithfully and laboriously, and so 
secure a diligent and steady application to the work in hand during the 
appointed time, not only by the influence of their presence and author¬ 
ity, but also by the more potent influence of their own example. Three 
years ago, in a communication to the trustees, we used the following 
language on this subject: “ The formation of industrious habits by our 
pupils we deem of the utmost importance to their future welfare and 
happiness. If they do not form habits of industry when they are 
young, they will never form them. We have, therefore, required the 
boys to-work two or three hours every day. Neither labor nor expense 
will be spared in teaching the boys how to work. Unless the rising 
generation are taught to work, the education which they receive in the 
schools will prove to them a curse instead of a blessing.” Such was 
our estimation of the importance of manual labor three years ago, and 
such is our estimation still. We therefore plead not guilty of having 
“ in a great measure lost sight of one of the objects for which the insti¬ 
tution was established—manual labor.” 

Five different times in the course of the session we were favored 
with visits from some one of the trustees. Mr. N. Cochaurun visited 
the school in November, Captain N. Gardiner in February, Col. Pitch- 
lyn in April, the Rev. Israel Folsom in May, and Captain Gardiner 
again in June, the time of the final examination. On each of these oc¬ 
casions ample opportunities were afforded the trustees for a careful 
scrutiny into the condition of the institution. Much time was spent in 
the school-rooms listening to the recitations of the various classes. The 
results of these repeated examinations were highly satisfactory to our 
worthy trustees. Hoping soon to have the pleasure of seeing you at 
Spencer, 

I remain yours, very truly, 

ALEXANDER REID. 

Douglas H. Cooper, Esq., 

Agent for the Choctaws. 
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Good Water, August 22, 1853. 

Dear Sir: I received your letter of instructions some time since, 
and should have answered it at an earlier date had not ill health pre¬ 
vented. 1 hope that my report will be in time to answer all your pur¬ 
poses, and that it will be satisfactory. 

This seminary is located in Pushmataha district, about ten milek 
southwest of Fort Towson, in the forks of Red river and Kaiamichi, 
about four miles from either river, and nine miles from the mouth of 
Kaiamichi. There have been connected with this school and station 
the following persons, viz: 

E. Hotchkin, aged fifty years, born in Massachusetts. 

Mrs. P. T. Hotchkin, aged fifty years, born in Massachusetts. 

Miss Mary M. Curtis, aged thirty-one years, born in Massachusetts. 

Miss Elizabeth Backus, aged forty years, born in Connecticut. 

Miss Catharine Fay, aged thirty-one years, born in Ohio. 

Miss M. H. Hotchkin, aged twenty-one years, bom in Choctaw 
nation. 

John J. Hotchkin, aged twenty-seven years, born in Massachusetts. 

Misses Curtis and Backus have taught the schools. Miss Fay had 
charge of the girls out of school. 

The last general council changed the character of this school in some 
respects. The object is this, to give young ladies as good and thorough 
an education as can be obtained in the best seminaries in the United 
States. This school was started last fall, with this end in view. By 
the suggestion of the leading men I went on to New England last sum¬ 
mer and procured Misses Curtis and Backus for this purpose. In fill¬ 
ing the school last fall the trustees found it difficult to make out the 
number (forty) as advanced as they could wish, and for this reason they 
were compelled to select quite a number that were former pupils in 
this school. They will probably be relieved from this difficulty this fall. 

There have been under the appropriation thirty-nine, day scholars 
eight; in all forty-seven. 

Miss Curtis had the more advanced scholars, twenty-four in number 
who attended to the following branches of study : 


Reading, spelling, and defining.24 

Geography.10 

Wells’ English grammar.24 

History United States. 12 

Watts on the Mind. 7 

Arithmetic.24 

Universal history (Willard’s). 4 

Algebra (Davis). 6 

Geometry (Davis). 1 

Moral science (Wayland’s). 1 

Composition.25 

Drawing.25 

Painting. 2 

Bible.. 25 
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A large portion of this school have spent most of their time in re¬ 
viewing studies. This course we thought best to pursue, in order to 
get a good foundation to build upon. By adopting this course some ot 
our pupils were disappointed, but they soon saw the utility and necessity 
of the case. And in the advancement of the scholars in their several 
studies, I think general satisfaction was given to all who were interested. 

Miss Elizabeth Backus had the charge of the primary department, 
and her pupils have attended to the following studies: 


Reading, spelling, and defining.22 

Geography. 21 

Arithmetic. 21 

Grammar.-.21 

Writing.21 

Bible.21 

Reading and spelling. 1 


This school will be a preparatory school for the higher one, until we 
can obtain from the other schools in the nation a sufficient number to 
fill both schools with advanced scholars. 

This has been a year of trial; there was no precedent to guide us in 
this nation, and many supposed that a school of this character could 
not be sustained among the Choctaws; but we are now prepared to say 
that we believe it can be sustained, and sustained with as much respecta¬ 
bility and usefulness as in the United States. 

The scholars in both schools attended to plain and fancy needle¬ 
work, and some in Miss Curtis’ school to drawing and painting. On 
the day of our examination we sold articles of their manufacture to the 
amount of $119. The school being a missionary society, $100 were 
forwarded to the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis¬ 
sions, and the balance was reserved to pay for the materials of which 
the articles were made. 

The health of the school and family has been good throughout the 
term. The school lost not a day of regular study time during the ses¬ 
sion; and I feel under obligation to say that the fidelity and zeal of the 
teachers, both in and out of school, is above any commendation that I 
could bestow. 

The church .—This church has not been blessed this year as formerly 
with revivals of religion, yet the attendance on preaching has been 
good, and the number is increasing. This church formerly extended 
over a large space of country, fifty miles from east to west, and fifteen 
or twenty from north to south. Last March it was divided by natural 
boundaries, leaving in this church about one hundred members, and 
giving the Good Land church about three hundred. The Rev. O. P. 
Stark has the charge of that church. He is now in the northern States 
on account of ill health, and will not return in time to report to you this 
year. 

If the question was ever put to me, What are the best means to use 
in civilizing and christianizing a heathen people? I should say, without 
anv hesitation, preach to them the gospel of the Son of God. This is 
the lever that moves the whole machinery of improvement. Religion 
in the heart makes men temperate, and until this is gained there is but 
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little done towards their permanent benefit. Past experience among 
those who have embraced the gospel in this nation, has established this 
fact in the minds of many men who reside among us and in the neigh¬ 
boring States. 

My labors as a minister have mostly been confined to this station this 
year ; I have preached occasionally elsewhere. The elevating power 
of the gospel is more distinctly seen than ever before ; and every year 
we behold the truth of the Saviour’s words which say, “I am the re¬ 
surrection and the life.” 

Temperance .—The “Maine law,” as passed by that State some years 
ago, has immortalized that section of our country. 

I think that the Choctaws are deserving of some credit, for they 
passed the same law more than twenty years ago, and have sustained 
it ever since it was passed. This year another stricture has been added 
to that law, making it a finable offence of S3 to introduce any quan¬ 
tity of spirituous liquors into the nation, and on the second offence the 
fine is $5; and I am happy to say that these regulations are severely 
enforced in this vicinity. 

The present chiefs in this part of the nation set an example worthy 
of all praise. In fact, it is disreputable to drink liquor in this vicinity. 
None do it except the lowest class, and these generally drink in Texas. 

“The drunken man is the poor man,” is the proverb here, and this 
being true, the poor drunkard gets but little sympathy. If he has 
money to buy liquor, he has it to buy other things, or he may go with¬ 
out them. But there is one reflection which I think ought to awaken 
the sympathies of every philanthropist, and that is this: the poor 
drunkard has to die. The Holy Spirit and ardent spirits never dwell 
in the same bosom at the same time. 

Industry .—Crops look well in this neighborhood. Corn that was 
planted in the early part of March was shortened by a drought that 
occurred about the time it was tasseling. Wheat yielded well, and 
we had a good time for the harvest. Cotton stands fair, though about 
two weeks later than usual. 

I know of no man who attempts to support his family by hunting, 
and I am certain that the Indians on Red river hunt less than their 
white neighbors in Texas. 

Many of our people are clad in cloth of theufown manufacture. Pub¬ 
lic roads are now worked and some bridges are made. Good substan¬ 
tial ferry-boats are quite plentiful. 

Almost every family has some cows and calves; this was not so a 
few years since. 

There is a slow and steady increase of property among us, espe¬ 
cially among those who have embraced the gospel. 

With these remarks I submit my report, hoping that } r ou will find it 
convenient to visit this school and station the coming year, and render 
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is your assistance in endeavoring to provide female teachers of a high 
)rder to supply the necessities of this people. 

I am, respectfully, yours, 

EBENEZER HOTCHKIN, 
Supt. of Koonshue Female Seminary. 

Douglas H. Cooper, Esq., 

Agent for Choctaws. 


No. 74. 

Eagletown P. O., Choctaw Nation, 

August 23, 1853. 

Dear Sir: Having heard of your appointment as the agent of our 
government to the Choctaw tribe of Indians, I thought it indeed proper 
lor me to write to you. I had the pleasure of a personal acquaintance 
with the former agents during the period of about thirty years. I hope 
it may be so that we shall have the pleasure of seeing you in this part 
of our nation, that we may form a mutual acquaintance, and that you 
may be able to visit our schools. Captain William Armstrong requested 
us to write him yearly, and give him some account of our operations, 
and of the people and country near our respective stations. It is, how¬ 
ever, but little that I can say to you at this time. Ill health required 
me to leave the nation and visit some of the northern States, in May, 
1851. I did not return till last March; since then, as my health would 
admit, I have been pursuing my usual course of labor as a missionary. 
The field assigned to me is quite large, and my church members are 
widely scattered. We have on o.ur register between 130 and 140 mem¬ 
bers. Till the close of the year 1852 I had the office of superintendent 
cf the Iyanubbi female seminary. My health was infirm and my other 
labors were very pressing, and I resigned that office. Mr. Jasen D. 
Chamberlain was appointed in my place. He and his family, and Miss 
Whitcomb, together with Miss Child, the teacher, reside at the seminary. 
Thirty scholars are boarded at the station. There is now a vacation 
in the school. I wish to say to you that I think that there is quite an 
increase of industry among the Choctaws near me. They have much 
more of the comforts of life than they once had; better houses, fences, 
fields, crops, garments, tools, and they have more and better stock in 
horses, cattle, hogs and sheep. They deserve some commendation for 
their decided efforts to promote the cause of temperance, and to live 
according to its rules. 

There has-been but little fatal sickness among them since my return. 
The crops of corn and cotton this year are very promising. 

I wish to mention to you that I have residing in my family Mr. Wil¬ 
liam S. Potter, a graduate of Williams college, Massachusetts, who was 
sent out here by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, to aid me in my various missionary labors. 

Mr. Theodore Jones, from Texas, is now emp’oyed as a hired man 
to work on my farm; he has been with me about three years. He is a 
moral, worthy young man, and a communicant in the Baptist church. 
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My object in reporting these young men is, that you may give them a 
“permit,” or record them in your office, as persons who have your ap¬ 
probation and protection, as members of my family. 

Should your business call you this way, I shall hope to welcome you 
to our cabin and our table; and may the Lord make you an instrument 
of great good to the people of the land. 

Very truly, yours, &c., 

CYRUS BYINGTON. 


Col. Douglas H. Cooper, 

Agent , fife., of the U. S. government , Choctaw agency. 


No. 75. 

Fort Coffee, August 25, 1853. 

Dear Sir: I embrace the present opportunity of furnishing you with 
what information 1 can in reference to the school here, and this I do the 
more cheerfully because the duty of my office requires it, and also be¬ 
cause you have officially requested me to do so. 

The school commenced, as usual, the first of October last; the boys 
were in early in the session, and the teachers entered upon their work 
in good spirits and with fair prospects; but, alas! our prosperity lasted 
but a short season, for in four weeks some 32 of the boys were pros¬ 
trated with the measles, in their worst form. They all, however, par¬ 
tially recovered, when whooping-cough, pneumonia, and the flux fol¬ 
lowed. The scene was truly appalling. Every room was a hospital, 
and the groans of the sick and dying were heard in every direction. 
In vain did we resort to physicians and medical aid, all was unavailing; 
and for four long weeks the angel of death, with his raven wings, 
hovered over us. The result is, that 12 of our beloved students were 
buried at this place, and I have been informed that three others, that 
were taken away, have died; making 15 in all. 

I was requested by Mr. McKenney, the trustee, to suspend further 
operations till the first of January; this was done, expecting to open 
the school at that time; but, wdien January arrived, many of the boys 
were in bad health, and their parents were opposed to their return in 
that condition. It was then thought best to postpone altogether until the 
time to commence the next session, and, in the mean time, to improve 
the buildings, and make some changes, for the convenience of both 
teachers and pupils. Accordingly, we have added eight new fire¬ 
places to the rooms, and have had them all cleaned and newly white¬ 
washed, and some of the buildings re-covered. We have had all the 
farm cultivated in corn and oats, and have raised an abundant supply 
for the ensuing year. We have had in the employment of the institu¬ 
tion three colored servants, and one white man hired, Mr. Jefferson 
Neighswanger, a young man of good moral deportment. We have 
cultivated some 45 acres in corn and about 30 acres in oats. We have 
a good stock of cattle and hogs, that with proper care will be of great 
benefit to the school. We have also enclosed some hundred and fifty 
acres of land for a winter pasture, which we think will be of benefit 
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to the stock in the winter season. In conclusion, permit me to say, 
that every arrangement has been made in our power for the commence¬ 
ment of the ensuing session, which opens the first Wednesday in Oc¬ 
tober next. Hoping that the future, by the blessing of God, may be 
more prosperous than the past, 

I subscribe.myself your sincere friend, 

JOHN HARRELL, 

Swpt. Fort Coffee Academy. 

Col. D. H. Cooper, 

Agent for the Choctaws. 


No. 76. 

Choctaw Nation, August 29, 1853. 

Sir: In the absence of the Rev. N. M. Talbott, superintendent, to 
report to you of the New Hope female seminary, we submit a brief 
report of the school as far as our knowledge extends. 

The school suffered more last year than at any other time since 
it commenced operations. In the early part of the session one of their 
beloved teachers, Miss Mary Talbott, was cut down by death, and, out 
of fifty scholars, nearly one-half of them were taken down with whoop¬ 
ing-cough and pneumonia, four of which died, and some of them were 
brought near the brink of the grave, but with untiring care of the super¬ 
intendent and teacher they were recovered. 

Notwithstanding the deep suffering and affliction, the school was not 
neglected. The examination of the scholars in their various studies, on 
the 7th July last, was exceedingly interesting; they acquitted themselves 
remarkably well, and reflect great credit on their teachers, by the promp¬ 
titude and correctness with which they performed the various duties 
assigned them. We have not time to give a full detail of the informa¬ 
tion required by the department. 

We have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servants, 
THOMSON McKENNEY, 

Trustee of Public Lands. 

w. l. McAlister, 

P. E. Choctaw District. 

Col. D. Cooper, 

Choctaw Agent. 


No. 77. 


New Hope Academy, 

October 1 , 1853. 

Sir : As it is the usual custom and duty of the superintendents of 
the various schools belonging to the nation, and under the charge of 
Christian denominations, to make exhibits of their condition and pros- 
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pects, I herewith present you with the annual report of the institu¬ 
tion under my supervision. 

We have had a pleasant and peaceful session, and the progress of 
the students, I may safely say, cannot be surpassed by any previous 
term, which was clearly and fully evidenced in the examination of the 
several classes. The text-books used are those generally adopted by 
other institutions of the nation, and which are supposed by experienced 
and well-qualified teachers to be suited in every respect to the capa¬ 
cities of the young learner. There were several classes in arithmetic, 
geography, grammar and astronomy, that made quite a display, and 
in no wise would have been in the rear of many of Our more favored 
daughters of other lands. 

It is a fact worthy to be mentioned and remembered, and I would 
therefore call your attention to it as one of interest, the girls are* 
taught with equally as much care and success in the domestic as in 
the scientific department. We instruct the hands to work, and work 
properly, as well as the mind to think, and think properly; and in this 
department there are unmistakable evidences of improvement. We 
have many samples of sewing that would (when we consider the 
advantages of one and the other) put to the blush the best efforts of the 
practised finger of our own daughters, trained up under the vigilant 
eye of our eastern seamstresses. 

Permit me, sir, in the close of this imperfect report, to say, that to 
the above departments of learning we hold the higher branches of the 
Christian religion, which we believe, after all, is the only perpetual 
safeguard of the morals, the honor, and the prosperity of this or any 
other nation. 

I am, most respectfully, your obedient servant, 

N. M. TALBOTT. 

To Mr. D. II. Cooper, Agent. 


No. 78. 

Office of Supervising Agent, San Antonio, Texas, 

September 16, 1S53. 

Sir : In the discharge of my official duty as supervising agent of the 
Texas Indians, I have the honor to submit the following report of the 
condition, wants, &c., of the Indians of Texas: 

I notified you in my last report of the consultation had at that date, 
in San Antonio, between the three special agents appointed for the 
State, and of the result of this conference. 

In accordance with the arrangements then made, special agents 
Hill and Howard, repaired to their several stations, and have entered 
actively upon the discharge of their duties; and, although I have not 
yet received their official reports, I am informed that the Indians in 
their districts are friendly and quiet, and that there has been no dep¬ 
redations of any kind committed by Indians on our frontier since the 
date of my last repeat. 

Having learned that large bodies of the Comanches were assem- 
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bled on the head waters of the Colorado river, I left San Antonio on 
the 16th of August last, and arrived at Fort Chadbourne on the 24th 
same month. I found assembled in the neighborhood of that post the 
whole of the southern band of Comanches under their principal chiefs, 
San-a-co, Buffalo Hump, Ka-tum-a-si, Yellow Wolf, &c. 1 met with 
a very friendly reception from the whole band, and during the time I 
remained with them, ten days, our intercourse was of the most satisfac¬ 
tory character. I learned that their northern bands were still at a con¬ 
siderable distance from our frontier, but would be down early in the 
fall; I consequently made no further effort to see them, but appointed 
the month of November next to meet them at Fort Chadbourne. 

The department not having indicated the policy that would be pur¬ 
sued in regard to these Indians, our consultation was of a general char¬ 
acter ; all subjects m which they are interested were discussed freely. 
During my stay with these Indians I could discover nothing of any 
hostile or warlike disposition; and I have every reason to believe that 
we shall have a season of uninterrupted peace on our frontier. I found 
these Indians, as all of the tribes in Texas are, with a very scanty sub¬ 
sistence, and no adequate means of procuring the necessaries of life. 
Their only means consist in the small quantity of provisions given them 
at the several military stations on the line, and the sale of the few 
horses they steal from Mexico. At the time I was at their camp a 
number of the warriors were absent, and I was informed by the chiefs 
that there were considerable bodies of the Comanches then in Mexico. 
They have been very active this past summer; and I notice several 
Mexican prisoners in their camps that have been captured during that 
time. In my talks with them I remonstrated and endeavored to 
dissuade them from these forays. The chiefs appear to be willing to 
discontinue the incursions, provided they can find any other means of 
subsisting. I also talked very freely with them on the subject of their 
“settling down” and turning their attention to the cultivation of the 
soil; several of the principal chiefs appear fully impressed with the 
necessity of doing so, and are not only willing but appear anxious to 
do so. Ka-tum-a-sie says that himself and his party will do so at once 
if he can be furnished with land and the necessary assistance and 
instruction, and commence the raising of stock, making corn, &c.; and 
I have no doubt that, with the necessary encouragement, the whole 
southern band can be induced to abandon their present roving life and 
depend upon the cultivation of the soil for their support. 

I am sorry to see that the Comanches, as they become more civil¬ 
ized from unrestricted intercourse with the numerous traders who visit 
our frontier, are becoming slaves to dissipation, and a large portion of 
their scanty means is squandered for whisky. The chiefs, who are 
reliable, complain bitterly of the advantage taken of them by those 
who introduce whisky, and say they cannot control their men so long 
as they are furnished with spirituous liquors. 

Having directed my whole attention since my last report to the sub¬ 
ject of our Indian affairs, I am more fully impressed with the absolute 
necessity for definite and prompt action, on the part of the general gov¬ 
ernment, to procure lands and take the necessary ^teps for the perma 
nent settlement of the Indians of Texas. The honorable commissioner 
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has been so often notified of the destitute condition of the Indians of 
Texas, and of their exact situation, that it would be mere repetition 
for me to touch farther upon it. I have no hesitation in saying, that 
unless the proper steps are taken at once, the entire Indian population 
on our immediate borders will become paupers on our hands. 

My convictions, expressed in my report of the 6th of August last, have 
lost nothing in strength by my late visit to the Indians; so far from it, 
that I return more fully convinced than ever, that something ltke the 
policy therein recommended is not only the best that can be pursued, 
but is the only policy practicable to settle the vexed question that has 
grown out of the anomalous condition of our Indian affairs. 

Being forcibly impressed with the evils arising from the unrestricted 
trade and intercourse carried on for the last three or four years with 
the Indians of Texas, by which they procure as much spirituous liquors 
as they are able to buy, I addressed a communication to his excellency 
Governor Bell, in June last, on the subject. His excellency has re¬ 
sponded thereto, and enclosed me the opinions of the attorney general 
of the State on the subject; and I herewith enclose you a copy thereof, 
for your information, as also a copy of Gov. Bell’s letter. In the ab¬ 
sence of statutory provision upon the part of the State, it requires that 
the commissioner should give instructions to regulate trade and inter¬ 
course, before the agents or officers on the frontier would be justified in 
interfering in the matter. I trust the commissioner will give this sub¬ 
ject his attention. 

Believing the only policy likely to effect any permanent good to be 
the procuring the necessary land, &c., for the permanent settlement of 
the Indians, I have directed my inquiries so as to fully satisfy myself 
that land suitable for the purposes can be procured on reasonable 
terms, should the general government wish to purchase; but I believe 
that the land, every way suitable, and of sufficient quantity for all 
farming purposes, may be procured by grant from the State, provided 
the general government will indicate that the policy of permanent set¬ 
tlement will be adopted. Having that subject before my mind in my 
late visit to the Comanches, I examined the country thoroughly, and 
find large tracts of vacant land near Fort Chadboume and the head 
waters of the Colorado river every way suitable for a home for the 
Comanches that are now within the fine of the military posts; and, in 
company with the chiefs, they made a selection of a tract of land upon 
which they would be willing to settle ; a few leagues would be amply 
sufficient for them, both for farming and grazing. There are other 
public lands farther west suitable for the other tribes; and I have no 
doubt but the consent of the legislature of the State could not only be 
procured for the settlement of the Indians on those lands, but that the 
land itself, if not granted by the State, could be procured at merely a 
nominal price. 

Believing this to be the true policy for the general government to 
pursue, I have made an estimate of the funds that would be required 
for the first year to enable the agents to open farms for the Indians, 
and have the honor to enclose the same herewith. 

I have no doubt that the amount estimated, properly used, would 
enable the Indians, after the first two or three years, to subsist without 
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the aid of the government—the State be entirely relieved from Indian 
hostilities, aud the general government entirely relieved from the ex¬ 
pense of the large military force she now has to maintain on the fron¬ 
tier. This measure is also important, from the fact that it is the only 
practicable one by which those Indians can be induced to abandon 
their forays into Mexico. 

The enclosed estimate does not embrace the price for the land, as in 
all probability the land may be procured as a grant from the State. I 
would particularly recommend the whole subject to your most favor¬ 
able consideration. 

I have the honor herewith to enclose an estimate of funds required 
for the pay of agents and interpreters, as provided for by act of Con¬ 
gress, and for presents for the Comanches and other Indians of Texas, 
It is well known that heretofore the appropriation for that purpose has 
been so small that the agents have never been able to assemble the 
Indians in general council during the whole of the last administration, 
and intercourse has been discontinued with all the upper or northern 
bands of Comanches; the amount of funds at their disposal not justi¬ 
fying the agents in attempting to keep up intercourse with them. 

I perceive that Col. D. D. Mitchell, superintendent at St. Louis, 
recommends that the Comanches and Kiowas be made parties to the 
Fort Laramie treaty, or one similar in its conditions. 1 am not pre¬ 
pared to give an opinion on the subject, as I am unacquainted with the 
provisions of the same; but am satisfied that the general government 
should at once conclude treaties with them. These Indians principally 
reside on the soil of Texas, and take up their winter quarters in the 
upper cross timbers of Texas, on our immediate borders; and I would 
respectfully suggest that provisions be made for that purpose. 

Up to 1849 the Comanches (northern bands) attended our councils, 
and now hold continued intercourse with that portion of the tribe re¬ 
siding within the line of our military posts; and all that is required 
to carry on and maintain continued intercourse with them and the 
Kiowas, is the necessary means* for presents. I have consequently 
estimated $10,000 (ten thousand dollars) as the amount for the purchase 
of presents that would be required to enable the agents to open and 
maintain friendly intercourse with them. It is also known that our 
intercourse with the Musceleros and a band of Apaches that inhabit 
the country west of the Pecos river has been extremely limited, owing 
to the small amount of funds that could be used for them during the 
present fiscal year. The agent for them cannot possibly effect any¬ 
thing more than simply to establish the means of intercourse. 

The whole estimate for presents is deemed as small as it could pos¬ 
sibly be to accomplish anything, and should the government conclude 
to enter into treaty with them, the amount would be too small. 

In concluding this report, I deem it my duty to recommend to your 
favorable consideration the estimates herewith, and to express a hope 
that you will not only urge the establishment of some permanent policy 
that will settle the vexed question growing out of the Indian relations 
existing between this State and the general government, but will re¬ 
commend to Congress to grant appropriations sufficient to enable the 
department to carry into effect the policy she may adopt. 
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It is yell known to the honorable commissioner that the appropria¬ 
tion for Indian purposes in the State of Texas is not at all commen¬ 
surate with the extent of territory occupied by the Indians, and the 
number ol Indians to be provided for ; nor does it compare favorably 
with the provisions made for other States and Territories ; and I cannot 
see why invidious distinctions should be made, when the general gov¬ 
ernment has the same powers and jurisdictions over the Indians in the 
State of Texas that she has over the tribes residing in other States 
and Territories. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant* 

ROB. S. NABERS, 

U, S. Special Indian Agent, §'c. 

Hon. Geo. W. Manypennt, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs , Washington city , D. C. 


No. 79. 

Office of Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 

Santa Fe, N. M., August' 31, 1853. 

Sir : The late date of my appointment, and consequent arrival in 
this Territory, must necessarily render this report more brief and less 
satisfactory than could have been wished or expected. This cause, 
together with the recent change of Indian agents, (none of those re¬ 
moved having made reports,) I fear will render the stock of informa* 
tion more meagre and less to be relied upon than otherwise might be 
the case. But having no other mail from this to the States before the 
first of October next, and understanding the necessity of your having 
some information upon which to base a general annual report at the 
commencement of the approaching session of Congress, I venture to 
submit the following facts and suggestions : 

The Pueblo, or half-civilized Indians of this Territory, are in a satis¬ 
factory^ condition in every respect. They reside in villages situated 
upon grants made to them by the governments of Spain and Mexico, 
and subsist themselves comfortably by cultivating the soil and rearing 
herds and flocks of various kinds. Each tribe or pueblo has a sepa¬ 
rately-organized government of its own, though all fashioned after the 
same model. They annually elect their respective governor, lieutenant 
governor, and various other minor officers. Many of them speak the 
Spanish language quite well; and they usually clothe themselves quite 
comfortably, often in cloth of their own manufacture. They have 
ceased to rely upon the chase for a subsistence, and very rarely com¬ 
mit depredations upon others, but are orderly and decorous in their 
deportment. Each pueblo or village has its church. When disputes 
arise between two pueblos, or between them and their more civilized 
neighbors, the matter is invariably laid before the territorial governor, 
and his decision is invariably regarded as final. From the best infor¬ 
mation I can gather, these pueblos or villages number about twenty, 
,-.iA "' Q aggregate number of souls may be set down at from eight to 
ten thousand. 
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The condition of the other tribes or nations inhabiting this territory 
is very far from being satisfactory or peaceable; on the contrary, there 
is scarcely a day passes over without the commission of some theft, 
robbery, or murder. Indeed, such is the want of security felt here, 
that few individuals will attempt to travel alone from one county seat 
to another ; and in some parts of the Territory even the judges of our 
courts on their circuits frequently apply to the commandants of posts 
for a military escort; and if a farmer on the borders entrusts his flocks 
at pasture without a guard, it frequently happens that be loses them 
entirely, and attempts at reclamation are worse than useless. This is 
no fancy sketch, as will be ascertained by referring to the most intelli¬ 
gent and best informed portion of our citizens, and the well-authenti¬ 
cated complaints filed in this office; and if the picture is not reversed 
soon, a vast amount of claims against the government will have accu¬ 
mulated ; in addition to which, this state of things tends to alienate the 
feelings of the people towards a government which they conceive owes 
but does not afford them protection. 

Possessing an intimate knowledge of Indian character, I will venture 
to submit the opinion, that there is but one alternative left to the gov¬ 
ernment by which peace and protection can be afforded to the people 
of New Mexico and the trains travelling to and through the Territory; 
and that alternative is, that the government must either feed and clothe 
these Indians to a certain extent, or chastise them in a decisive manner. 
The former has been the policy of my predecessor, as you are aware, 
and the latter has not been effectually tried. If the pacific policy be 
resorted to, it should be carried out upon a large and liberal scale, such 
as to embrace the entire Indian population in this section. For if one 
tribe, or a band of any particular tribe, be fed, and the same relief be 
withheld from the others, it but serves to engender discontent and dis¬ 
satisfaction. Then, if the more stringent and vigorous policy be 
adopted, it should in my opinion be persisted in and carried to an 
extent which would leave a lasting impression upon their minds as to 
the power of the government. Neither policy will be found to be 
effectual if partially carried out. 

As an evidence of the effects produced by the carrying out of the first 
policy suggested in a partial manner, I would refer to the action of 
my predecessor, in removing and subsisting a portion of the Apaches 
formerly residing on the east, to the west side of the Rio Grande, and 
the large amount of presents made to the prairie Indians during the last 
summer. This course of policy may and probably has kept such as 
received its direct benefits quiet and peaceable for a time, but then it 
but stimulates those to expect its continuance, and renders all the oth¬ 
ers dissatisfied and restless. As an evidence of this effect thus pro¬ 
duced, I will refer the department to one significant fact. Having 
received information that the Utahs had recently committed several 
depredations and made violent threats in the neighborhood of Taos, I 
despatched agent E. A. Graves to inquire into and report to me the facts 
of each case. In his report I am informed that he succeeded in pro¬ 
curing an interview with a Utah chief and several of bis warriors, who 
did not deny that the robberies had been committed, but said that they 
bad not participated; and when the hostile threats w'ere alluded to, 
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and this chief was questioned as to the disposition, of his tribe towards 
the Americans, his reply was that the prairie Indians had received a 
large amount of presents, and the Utahs had a right to expect the same 
treatment; and that he could not determine what course the Utahs 
would pursue until he ascertained the amount of presents they were to 
receive, &c., &c.; (see report herewith enclosed, marked A.) And when 
the Navajos, or that portion who have not been fed by my predecessor, 
commit depredations, and are charged with it, their reply is, that if they 
were fed and clothed as a portion of the Apaches are, they too would 
be at peace. 

If this policy be resorted to, and on a scale to make it effectual, the 
cost will not fall short of fifty and may amount to one hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars each year. What the contrary policy suggested may cost, 
others, who are in the military service, can decide better than I can. 

The course heretofore pursued towards the Indians of this Territory 
does not appear to my mind to have been the best which could have 
been adopted. Acts of aggression are submitted to on our part until 
they amount to what may be deemed sufficient to justify a military 
expedition into the Indian country. But when the expedition reaches 
the neighborhood of the offending tribe, the Indians come in, sue for 
peace, promise to offend no more, make a treaty, the stipulations of 
which they never intend to comply with, and receive our presents as a 
bribe to keep the peace in future. For, strange as it may seem, these 
Indians attribute every act of kindness and every concession on our 
part to fear of their power; and the limited military force stationed 
among them, and the consequent impunity with which they steal, rob, 
and murder, is but calculated to confirm this absurd belief. 

Should I presume to indicate a policy, it would be this: to hold coun¬ 
cils with these Indians at an early day, and by treaties extinguish their 
title to that portion of their lands lying most contiguous to the white 
settlements, and, as a consideration, to grant annuities, out of which 
should be deducted the value of all property stolen by any band of the 
tribe receiving the annuity. This deduction being made in the pres¬ 
ence of the whole tribe when assembled to receive their annuity, would 
induce one band to watch the others, and all would be made to feel 
that stealing and robbery had become less profitable, and our citizens 
would receive some compensation for their lost property. In addition, 
these Indians ’would be removed to a more remote distance from the 
settlements, which would enable our agents more readily to enforce the 
intercourse laws. As things now stand, it is certainly impossible to 
prevent their having access to persons who will supply their insatiable 
thirst for ardent spirits ; and hence it is that you find a portion of each 
tribe located near our border settlements composed of abandoned per¬ 
sons, who have acquired the vices of both races without the virtues of 
either. The Navajos afford an illustration of this position which cannot be 
mistaken. Major Kendrick, of the U. S. army, who has twice travelled 
over the extensive country inhabited by this tribe, informs me that those 
bands residing most remote from and having the least intercourse with 
the whites, are in a much better condition than the others. He also 
informs me that whilst destitution and want, theft and robbery charac¬ 
terized those on our border, peace and plenty, contentment and happi- 
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ness, characterized the other. Whilst he describes the one party as 
being an abject and degraded people, who rarely labor for their support, 
he describes the other as having the finest fields of corn and wheat that 
grow in the Territory. 

Without intending to approve or disapprove of the policy of my pre¬ 
decessor, in causing a portion of the Apache Indians to be removed 
from the east and settle on the west side of the Rio Grande, where 
they have been fed at the cost of the government, I would beg leave to 
suggest that the question now is very different from that originally pre¬ 
sented. Many of these Indians have already removed, under a written 
contract made with Governor Lane, (a copy of which is herewith en¬ 
closed, marked B.) By this contract it is stipulated that the United 
States will feed these Indians for a given time on certain conditions, 
which conditions, it must be admitted, have been fully complied with 
on their part. If, then, the rations stipulated for in the contract be 
suddenly cut off, it will become difficult if not impossible to assign to 
them a sufficient reason for this, in their estimation, breach of contract. 
It then certainly follows that, stimulated by hunger and our supposed 
bad faith, they will subsist themselves by theft and robbery. Being 
well convinced in my own mind that such a course would produce this 
effect, I was induced to instruct our agents to gradually reduce instead 
of suddenly cutting off their food, until their crops were matured and I 
could receive instructions from the department. 

The number of Indians being fed at the farms on my arrival amounted 
to about one thousand, and the number of acres of land being culti¬ 
vated about one hundred. And, as before stated, this policy can never 
be carried out on a scale to be successful without incurring a cost of 
from fifty to one hundred thousand dollars per annum for several years. 
And it is my opinion that a much less sum paid in annuities, as before 
suggested, would accomplish the end desired much more certainly and 
satisfactorily. 

There are three tribes or nations of Indians inhabiting almost the en¬ 
tire circumference of this Territory, with the white settlements mostly 
extending through the centre; and hence, without a removal, it becomes 
very difficult to prevent the two races coming in contact. These three 
tribes are subdivided into numerous bands, each having its separate 
chiefs, but each speaking its parent language. 

The Apaches occupy the southeast, south and southwestern borders, 
extending on both sides of the Rio Grande, and are engaged in tilling 
the soil to a limited extent ; and are frequently found appropriating 
the property of their more civilized neighbors to their own use. 

The Navajos are a powerful tribe, extending from the Apaches on the 
southwest to the Utahs on the northwest, and are more extensively en¬ 
gaged in agriculture than either of the other two. Indeed, Major Ken¬ 
drick, who has recently returned from a tour through their country, de¬ 
scribes a portion of this tribe as being successfully engaged in the 
cultivation of the soil; and it is his opinion that those bands, far removed 
from the white settlements, will raise more than enough grain for theit 
own subsistence; and from his information, I am of the opinion that 
these Indians inhabit the most desirable lands of the Territory. That 
portion of this tribe thus described rarely engage in predatoiy excur- 
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sions within the white settlements; but the other portion residing near 
our border, rob, steal and murder, on all occasions. 

The Otahs are a roving tribe, extending from the Apaches on the 
southeast to the Navajos on the northeast, and roaming back to the Ar¬ 
kansas river, abofe Bent’s Fort; thence to the Salt Lake, and around 
to the country of the Navajos. They have no permanent abode, do not 
cultivate the soil, but live by hunting, theft and robbery. They are pro¬ 
bably the most formidable tribe within the Territory; are well armed, 
with rifles generally, and quite dexterous in the use of their weapons. 

The entire Indian population of this Territory I would estimate at 
from forty to fifty thousand souls, scattered over a surface of more than 
two hundred thousand square miles; and hence I would suggest that four 
agents are insufficient for their proper management. Take the Apaches, 
and the two most remote bands are more than three hundred miles dis¬ 
tant from each other, and the different bands of the other tribes are 
often equally far removed from each other; hence I would suggest 
that the governor of the Territory be authorized to appoint two special 
agents, at a salary of not more than one thousand dollars each, and not to 
be allowed an interpreter or any other allowance. There are numbers 
of good men now here who would be glad to receive such appointments, 
who speak the language sufficiently well to make an interpreter unne¬ 
cessary. These special agents could be assigned to certain bands, and 
the amount of their salaries would be saved to the government in the 
consequent reduction of transportation on the part of the regular agents 
when travelling from one point of their agency to another. 

I also feel myself constrained to urge that a clerk may be allowed to 
this office. No superintendent has or can discharge his duties satis¬ 
factorily without one; and one has uniformly been paid for, either by- 
charging the amount under some other head, or out of the private purse 
of the superintendent. Other superintendencies—such as those in St. 
Louis, Oregon, and California—have clerks allowed them; and, so far as 
I am informed, this one forms the only exception to the general rule. 

Herewith I enclose to the department estimates for the deficiency in 
the appropriations for contingent expenses of Indian affairs in this Ter¬ 
ritory for the current fiscal year, marked C ; and also an estimate for 
contingent expenses for the fiscal year commencing on the first day of 
July, 1854, and ending on the thirtieth of June, 1855, marked D; 
which it is hoped will not, under the circumstances, be deemed ex¬ 
travagant. 

I also enclose a copy of a circular issued by me to the Indian agents, 
under the direction of this superintendency, upon my entering upon the 
duties of my present office, marked E, which, it is hoped, will meet 
with the approval of the department; and also report of agent E. A. 
Graves, this day received, marked F. 

1 have the honor to be, very respectfully, &c. 

D. MERIWETHER, Governor , 

And Slept. cf J. A. for the T. of N. M. 

Hon. George W. Manypenny, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

28 
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No. 80. 

Albiqucu Agency, August 31, 1853. 

Sir : In compliance with the requirements of the* regulations of the 
Indian department, I have the honor to submit to yftu the first annual 
report of this agency, to be transmitted by you to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs at Washington. 

I venture to trust, however, that the observations and suggestions 
that I may take occasion to offer in this report, which I do with great 
deference, will not be estimated according to the length of time I have 
been in the service; but rather as they may or may not be founded in 
reason and upon sound policy, and as substantiated by experience and 
as authorised by historic facts. 

The Utahs and northern Jicarilla Apaches have been assigned to 
this agency. After much labor and fatigue I have succeeded in hold¬ 
ing a “ talk” with some of the headmen or chiefs of these Indians. I 
find that a considerable portion of the Jicarilla Apaches have emigra¬ 
ted from the east of the Rio del Norte, and settled west of that river, a 
distance of some twenty-five miles southwest of this place on the Rio 
Puerco, and have commenced the cultivation of a farm, which has been 
very well worked, when it is considered that it has been mainly done 
by the wild and roving Jicarilla Apaches, who have never been ac¬ 
customed to look to the cultivation of the soil for a maintenance. These 
Indians have now from one hundred to one hundred and twenty acres 
under cultivation, which will yield them, however, but little corn this 
season, occasioned by the failure of the water in the Rio Puerco, which 
has prevented irrigation. This stream is now dry for the first time 
within the recollection of the oldest inhabitants, notwithstanding there 
has been no unusual drought. 

The Jicarilla Apaches seem to be on good terms with the United 
States, or citizens of this Territory, and they seem to be quiet and well 
disposed ; yet I place but little reliance in their promises, or their re¬ 
gards for treaty stipulations, as it is probable that neither would be 
adhered to any longer than it may appear to them to be to their interest 
to do so. Since the annexation of this Territory to the United States 
they have committed acts of murder, robbery, and other crimes, which, 
in savage cruelty, stand without a parallel in history, as the mur¬ 
ders of Mr. and Mrs. White and party attest; to say nothing of the 
cold-blooded massacre of the mail party in 1850—the bare mention 
of which makes humanity shudder. Of the many wild tribes of In¬ 
dians that have infested New Mexico for the last two hundred years, 
perhaps there are none who have committed so many depredations 
upon the citizens and property of this Territory as the Jicarilla Apaches. 
They are the most daring, brave, and heartless tribe of Indians who 
inhabit New Mexico. They have greatly diminished, however, within 
a few years, in consequence of the continued wars they have carried on 
against the Americans, Mexicans, and other wild tribes of Indians, 
which have been in turn waged against them. There are about two 
hundred and fifty Jicarilla Apaches, of all classes, in the vicinity oi 
their farm on the Rio Puerco. When their com shall be exhausted, 
which will be very soon, they will be in a destitute condition, both as 
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it regards the means of subsistence and clothing. Their chief pursuits 
are hunting. The game in their section, as in all other sections of this 
country, is rapidly diminishing, as I am informed and believe. The 
government will, I apprehend, have to feed and clothe these Indians to 
some extent, as this policy has been pursued towards them for some 
time past; or it is to be feared the alternative of starving or living by 
plundering and robbing the citizens will be presented. Should this be 
the case, it requires no sagacity to foretell their action. They can bring 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty warriors into the field. 

The dividing line between the Utahs and northern Jicarilla Apaches 
commences on the Rio del Norte, and in latitude about 37° north; and 
the country occupied by the Jicarilla Apaches embraces all that section 
of country lying northeast and east of the Rio del Norte, extending to 
the Arkansas. This section of country seems to be awarded to the 
Jicarilla Apaches, though many other wild tribes of Indians often 
roam within this section of country—the Cheyennes, Arrapahoes, and 
Comanches. 

The policy of freeing the settlement east of the Rio del Norte of 
these Indians, and of removing them beyond and west of the western 
settlements of the Rio del Norte, commenced by ex-Governor Lane, 
seems to be a policy founded injustice to the citizens of this Territory, 
who are generally engaged in agricultural pursuits and in the rearing 
of herds and flocks, as well as endorsed by the most enlightened philan¬ 
thropy, and warranted by the principles of expediency and economy ; 
first, because they are removed from occasional settlements to where 
there are none, and where'it is reported there are much better agricul¬ 
tural and hunting lands to be found, affording better opportunities for 
the “ chase,” and for tilling the soil, should they be induced to look to 
the cultivation of the soil for a livelihood. Could this policy be suc¬ 
cessfully carried out, it must inevitably result in bettering the condition 
both of the white and red man, which will cost the government no 
more to manage these Indians west than east of the Rio del Norte. I 
am advised that this policy will not conflict with the settlements west 
of that river. It will also free the western end of the great thorough¬ 
fare from Independence to Santa Fe measurably from the dangers to 
be apprehended from these Indians, should they become dissatisfied 
with the Americans. The Utahs occupy all or most of that portion of 
New Mexico lying south of latitude about 37° north and west of the 
Rio del Norte, excluding the Navajos country and the organized coun¬ 
tries of this Territory, extending back to the Sierra Nevada mountains, 
and situate between the country occupied by the Navajos and the Salt 
Lake. This section of country is known as the Utah country. This 
tribe of Indians, without doubt, is the most warlike of any of the tribes 
of Indians that now infest and annoy New Mexico by their occasional 
but disastrous depredations upon its citizens and property, as they are 
unquestionably the most skilful, brave, and daring in action, when taken 
man to man or otherwise. These Indians are not unlike the northern 
Jicarilla Apaches when it comes to the perpetration of acts of savage 
cruelty and inhumanity, as the history of this tribe bears witness. The 
Utahs, like all the wild Indians of New Mexico, are much addicted to 
the committing of robberies and thefts and occasional murders. These 
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Indians, I regret to say, according to all the information 1 have been 
able to obtain, both direct and circumstantial, seem to be much dis¬ 
contented with the government, or rather with American citizens, and 
to some extent ill disposed towards the Mexicans. Their history war¬ 
rants me in saying, that when they commence war against the citizens 
of this Territory, they do it generally by stealing from and plundering 
small parties, and committing occasional murders, which is now charged 
against them, improving upon each act of depredation until endurance 
ceases to be a virtue, when acts of open hostility are met and repelled in 
the usual mode of Indian warfare. My information authorizes me in 
saying that the Utahs are better armed and equipped, and better pre¬ 
pared to carry on acts of hostility, than any other tribe of Indians 
in this Territory. The most of them have American rifles, and 
handle them with great dexterhy, seldom failing in their aim. They 
are not, however, a numerous tribe of Indians like the Navajos 
and southern Gila Apaches. They can bring, however, five or six 
hundred warriors, well armed, into the field. I have had a “talk” 
with one of the principal chiefs and several other warriors of these In¬ 
dians. Among other things, I was asked what I intended to do in the 
way of distributing presents among them; he going on to tell me that their 
great father had caused to be given to the prairie Indians a great many 
presents; that they were distributed with a liberal hand, embracing 
guns, powder and ball, &c.; that he and his people had a right to, and 
did expect, to be dealt with in the same liberal manner; and that 
they could judge whether their great father and the Americans in¬ 
tended kindness and friendship whenever I showed my hand, by 
either distributing presents in a like liberal manner, or in withholding 
them ; that their great father could cause presents to be given to them 
if he wished, though disclaiming all warlike intentions as far as he was 
concerned, but said that he could not be responsible for what other 
Utahs did or might do; that he ought not and could not be held ac¬ 
countable for what others did. The Utah Indians rely almost 
exclusively upon the hunt and the chase, and occasionally plunder 
upon those who are contiguous to them, or who happen to pass in their 
wake, as a main means of subsistence. Trua, however, they raise some 
horses for sale, in addition to supplying themselves, and also barter 
skins and hides for articles they want. The game in their section of 
country, I am induced to believe, is diminishing yearly. They are 
not a wealthy nation like their neighbors, the Navajos, except in their 
arms and munitions of warfare; in these they greatly excel all the wild 
tribes of this Territory. I have no means of estimating their gross 
numbers. 

I have introduced the above “ talk” for the purpose of showing the 
views and feelings of the Utahs, and these I understand to be pretty 
much the same as those entertained by the other Indians of this agency. 
Chacon, the celebrated chief of the Jicarilla Apaches, is equally press¬ 
ing and solicitous in regard to presents expected to be made to him and 
his people. Here the question arises, what kind of an Indian policy 
is the true one for New Mexico? It is evident, and a fact uncontroverted 
here, that the Indian policy in New Mexico, as administered up to this 
time, has resulted in a failure, giving neither protection to life or prop- 
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erty. (I disclaim all idea of censuring those who have been in power 
and engaged in its administration; it is the system mainly 1 condemn, 
and not the individual.) If this be so, then the fault must be either 
in the system of policy or in its administration, or both. That the gov¬ 
ernment of the United States is under the most solemn obligations, both 
moral and legal, to afford safety to the citizens of New Mexico, and 
give protection to their property, is admitted by all in the broadest 
sense. Nevertheless, the fact is notorious that the United States has 
failed to do either, as the Indians of this Territory continue to rob, 
steal, and murder, and are suffered to go at large and unwhipped of 
justice. The citizen gets neither his stock from the Indians, nor has 
the government as yet paid him its value, although pledged by implied 
treaty stipulations and express statutory enactments to do so, (to say 
nothing of the great moral obligation that rests upon every government 
to give protection to the citizen and his property,) as provided by the 
treaty of Guadalupe de Hidalgo, and as enacted in the 17th section 
of “An act to regulate trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes,” 
which was adopted and applied to this Territory by an act of Con¬ 
gress of 27th February, 1851. 

It is true that the government of the United States has made lauda¬ 
ble efforts to fulfil its obligations to New Mexico, and has appropriated 
and expended about twelve millions of dollars in meeting her military 
expenditures of this Territory since its possession and acquisition by 
the United States, to say nothing of the expenditures on behalf of the 
civil department; and yet we hear of continued Indian depredations. 
A just and true Indian policy, fairly administered and carried out, would 
surely prevent this. As the matter now stands, when the Indians com¬ 
mit depredations upon either the citizen or his property, an Indian 
agent investigates the matter and reports the facts to the superinten¬ 
dent of Indian affairs for New Mexico, who, after examining the facts, 
should determine that the Indians ought to be chastised and held to 
account; he then submits the matter to the military commandant of 
this Territory, who has the option to comply or not, just as he may 
deem proper. Hence it is that there are two equal and independent 
authorities in this Territory, who often have to act upon the same 
matter. If there is a difference of opinion, which is often the case, 
nothing is done; the Indians go scot free and the citizen obtains no 
redress where it is due to him by the highest law known to the country. 
To have an energetic and vigorous administration of Indian affairs, if 
entrusted to the civil authorities, as is now the case, they should be 
clothed with ample power to execute their policy, without being 
dependent upon the uncertainties incident to the discretion of another 
officer, however honorable and m ritorious. Then the civil authorities 
would be responsible for a failure of the administration of Indian affairs, 
and responsibility could then be located; but, as it now stands, it is 
neither with the one or the other, but finds a place somewhere between 
the two. But if I am wrong in this, and the civil authorities should 
not be invested with this power, then I hold the converse of the propo¬ 
sition is true, and the whole of the Indian affairs of the Territory 
should be turned over to the military authorities, and let them have the 
management of its Indian policy, and be held responsible for its man- 
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agement—receiving credit or censure for its judicious or injudicious 
management, just as the one or the other may turn out to be the case. 
Here again responsibility is located. Either plan as above indicated 
(and nothing more is attempted) would doubtless produce a more effi¬ 
cient action, judicious and prompt administration of Indian affairs, than 
has up to this time characterized its administration under the present 
system. This view of the subject seems to be recommended by the 
principles of expediency, justice and economy ; as greater union, vigor 
and celerity of action, can then be had, whilst weakness and indecision 
is a concomitant of the present system. But more especially is this 
view of the subject commended by the principles of economy; for I 
hold, both upon principle and authority, that the government is bound to 
pay for all of the property already lost by Indian depredations, or that 
may be lost in future ; because the government has said by statutory 
enactments (already referred to) that “then the amount of the claim 
shall be paid from the treasury of the United States.” The claims 
already preferred against the United States, on account of Indian vio¬ 
lence and depredations, amount to a very considerable sum of money, 
and they are still accumulating. The government cannot refuse to pay 
these claims, short of violating its own plighted faith and of repudiat¬ 
ing a just liability of its own contracting. Hence the principles of econ¬ 
omy require that some efficient Indian policy be adopted and success¬ 
fully executed, as does the honor of the government; especially when 
the government denies the right of the citizen to retaliate upon the 
Indians, by going into their country and inflicting personal chastisement 
and making reprisals upon their property. Either adequate protection 
should be afforded to the citizen and his property, or he should be per¬ 
mitted to redress his own grievances. If the Indians cannot be 
restrained in their acts of depredations, violence and bloodshed, then 
the citizen should be permitted to seek his own redress. The right of 
retaliation and reprisal should be mutual, unless the government will 
make prompt restitution of all losses sustained. This reasoning may 
not comport with the meek and divine commandments of our Saviour, 
wherein it is said, “ Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also,” but certainly does with the Mosaic law, 
where it is said, “ an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” This 
however is no favorite doctrine of mine, and should only be resorted to 
in extreme cases. This may not suit other latitudes, but it is admira¬ 
bly adapted to this meridian. It is a law that the Indian understands, 
and, if carried out in practice, would fear. The growth, prosperity and 
resources of New Mexico, can never be developed and brought forth, 
unless the Indians can be held in check, and security and safety afforded 
alike to the citizen and his property, as well as to the emigrant. The 
mineral resources of this Territory are doubtless very great, and if 
opportunities and facilities be afforded for working and testing the min¬ 
eral wealth of this country it would only be exceeded by the wealth of 
the California mines; but the fear of Indian devastations operates as 
a blight and mildew upon all enterprise calculated to unfold and bring 
forth the mineral wealth of this country, which is certainly very great, 
unless all the evidences of mineral wealth shall prove deceptive here, 
which is not probable. But few countries afford greater advantages 
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for the rearing of herds and flocks than this, and scarcely any pos¬ 
sesses a more salubrious and healthy climale than New Mexico; but its 
growth and settlement has been greatly retarded by the roving and 
warlike propensities of its aboriginal inhabitants for the last two hun¬ 
dred years. 

The policy of feeding and clothing the Indians, and of distributing 
annual or semi-annual presents among them, is one of doubtful expe¬ 
diency, as it is certainly an expensive one in New Mexico, where the 
prices of everything are only exceeded by those ol California. But 
if this is to be the policy of the government, it ought to approximate 
uniformity, as near as may be practicable, one year with another, as 
the idea of distributing presents liberally one year and withholding them 
the next, as is now the case, is productive of much evil, and of but 
little if any good, unless it is made a permanent policy. You cannot 
make the Indian understand the reason and the causes why Congress 
appropriated only $10,000 for the management of Indian affairs in this 
Territory for the present fiscal year, when much larger sums have been 
heretofore annually appropriated for their benefit. Any person, pos¬ 
sessing the slightest knowledge or experience of the expenditures inci¬ 
dental to the Indian service in this country or Territory, must know 
that $10,000 is wholly insufficient, and is practically equivalent to no 
appropriation, when it is considered that there are upwards of thirty 
thousand hostile Indians subject to the immediate jurisdiction of this 
superintendency, embracing the Gila and Cohila Apaches and Mesca- 
teras in the south and southwest, the Navajos on the west, the Utahs 
and northern Jicarilla Apaches on the north and east, to say nothing of 
the fierce and warlike tribes of the Kiowas, Cheyennes, and Arrapahoes, 
on the northeast, and the Comanches on the southeast, that press upon 
its borders, and often invade its territory, committing frightful depreda¬ 
tions, both upon its citizens and property. I maintain, upon principle 
and reason, that, in order to bring about a healthy and efficient man¬ 
agement of Indian affairs, the Indians should be made to know and 
feel, practically and experimentally, the power of the government of 
the United States, which can only be done by the military arm of the 
government. It is only in this way that his understanding can be 
approached, and his roving, warlike, and savage propensity conquered 
and subdued. When this shall have been thoroughly accomplished, 
then is the time to make treaties and give presents. He will then 
understand that it is from a principle of benevolence and friendship on 
the part of the government, and not through fear and a desire to buy 
their peace, as many of them now believe is the principle upon which 
the government distributes presents to them. 

If I have indicated a firm and decisive Indian policy, it is not because 
of any unkind feelings I entertain towards the red man of the moun¬ 
tain ; but, on the contrary, he has my profound sympathy on account 
of bis savage and degraded condition. It is his acts of cruelty and 
inhumanity that I condemn, and for which I would have him punished. 
His reason can only be reached by physical power or force. He must 
be first subdued, and then there may be a chance to civilize him to 
some extent, and teach him the art of agriculture. 

I would furthermore suggest, that it would be judicious for the 
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government of the United States to assign to each Indian tribe in New 
Mexico a section of country to be occupied by each tribe, which 
should be laid off by metes and bounds, so that they might know, and 
all others whom it may concern, what section of country they are to 
occupy as theirs; and that they had no right, and would not be per¬ 
mitted, to make incursions into territories not belonging to them for the 
purpose of committing acts of depredation and violence. The ten¬ 
dency of this would be to better the condition of the Indian, and of all 
classes in New Mexico; and would enable the government to manage 
the various tribes with much more efficiency; and enable it to know 
what Indians, and what tribe of Indians, had depredated upon either 
the citizen or his property, if any depredations should occur, so that 
summary chastisement might be inflicted. The Indian is easily gov¬ 
erned when he knows the government has the power to control him 
and punish his acts of violence. All experience and knowledge ot 
Indian character warrants this assertion. 

I have visited many of the Pueblo Indians in the counties of Rio 
Arriba and Taos, within this agency. I find these Indians friendly, 
and well disposed towards the government and the citizens of this 
Territory. They are very generally engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
and look to the cultivation of the soil for a maintenance. They have 
long since abandoned the chase and the hunt as a means of subsist¬ 
ence. These (Pueblo) Indians are half civilized, and live in villages or 
pueblos; from the latter they derive their name. These Indians claim 
the soil upon which they live and cultivate, in their own right and in 
fee simple, and most unquestionably have a clear right to so claim and 
hold them. Their grants are from the Spanish and Mexican govern¬ 
ments, and are the oldest and best in the country, many of them having 
been derived from the Spanish government from one to two hundred 
years ago. These Indians, however, complain that the Mexicans are 
continually making encroachments upon their grants. I would, with 
deference, suggest that some steps be taken at an early day for the 
purpose of ascertaining and defining the actual boundaries of their grants 
or pueblos, in order that punishment might be inflicted upon those who 
trespass upon their rights; and also to define the boundaries between 
different pueblos or villages, as continued disputes are arising between 
the Pueblo Indians and Mexicans as to where the true boundaries are, 
and occasionally between different pueblos or villages—though this is 
seldom the case—otherwise strife and-blood shed will grow out of these 
contentions. These Indians, by their conduct, merit the attention of 
the government, and should receive its fostering care and watchfulness. 
They number from seven to eight thousand, including all classes, in 
New Mexico. 

The Intercourse act fails to meet many cases that are constantly 
arising here, and needs amendments, so far as New Mexico is con¬ 
cerned, as the topography, people, and Indians of this Territory, are 
different from those of any other superintendency iu many respects, 
and the penalties intended to be inflicted should vary accordingly, in 
order to make it efficient. I may take occasion, in a special report, 
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to point out and suggest such amendments as appear to be necessary 
to meet the exigencies often occurring. 

Very respectfully, See., 

E. A. GRAVES, 

Indian Agent. 

Gov. D. Meriwether, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs in New Mexico. 


No. 80£. 

Department of Indian Affairs, Utah Territory, 

Great Salt Lake City , September, 30, 1853. 

Sir: In compliance with the regulations of the department, I trans¬ 
mit the following report for the quarter ending September 30, 1 853, to¬ 
gether with a full list of the employes in this sunerintendency, the ac¬ 
count current, the abstract and accompanying vouchers, from Nos. 1 to 
23 inclusive. Since my last report but little has occurred, immediate¬ 
ly pertaining to this office, that would be of interest to the department; 
still it may not be amiss, nor altogether uninteresting, to allude slightly 
to aggressions, by a portion of the tribe of Indians called Utahs, upon 
the persons and property of the inhabitants of this Territory. 

On the 18th of July ultimo, Indian Walker and his band gave vent to 
their evil feelings, and, disregardless of uninterrupted and long-continued 
acts and expressions of the utmost kindness, commenced open hostility 
by menacing the people of Springville, and killing a citizen at Payson. 
Since that date the Indians have killed three other persons, and wounded 
several more, and driven off between three and four hundred head of 
cattle, and a large number of horses, and are still prowling around the 
weaker settlements, watching their opportunity to kill defenceless and 
unarmed persons, and commit such other depredations as their neces¬ 
sities or fancies may dictate. Up to the present we have continued 
to act entirely on the defensive, using all diligence to secure our crops, 
hay, and winter’s fuel, in making forts and yards for the security of 
our families and stock, and in tearing down houses, and putting them 
up inside the forts. These labors, with the additional duty of standing 
guard, and being always on the alert, have placed us under an exceed¬ 
ingly expensive and onerous burden, in addition to all the toils and 
privations always attendant upon settling new countries, and more 
especially a region so isolated and dreary as this Territory. In addi¬ 
tion to these extra expenses and losses, the influence Walker and his 
band have exercised upon the friendly Indians within their immediate 
neighborhood and operations, has caused this superintendency an 
unusual and necessary expenditure, in presents, provisions, &c., for 
said Indians. The necessity for this expenditure will be readily under¬ 
stood when you reflect for a moment upon the readiness of all the In¬ 
dians to commit depredations upon very slight temptation; their anxiety 
through their ignorance, to come in considerable bodies to pay me a 
visit and tarry several days, to learn whether we design killing them 
all, and the additional trouble and expense of forthwith sending to the 
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small friendly bands in the neighborhood of our weak settlements, 
whenever any slightly unusual circumstance occurs, to forestall evils 
that may arise from misunderstandings. 

Unavoidable* circumstances have thrown a large portion of this ex 
penditure upon the superintendency, instead of the agency and sub¬ 
agency. 

With the exception of Indian Walker and his band, the Indians 
within our borders profess friendship, so far as I am acquainted; but 
the Panoans, near Fillmore city, have stolen much wheat from the fields, 
and are suspected of having shot a guard on his post the 13th instant, I 
have not heard of any depredations, being committed on the persons or 
property of emigrants passing on the Humboldt or Mary’s river route, 
which is a gratifying indication of a more friendly feeling on their part 
than heretofore. 

Soon after the commencement of the present Indian difficulties, I 
issued a revocation of all licenses to trade with Indians in this Territory, 
and have granted none since. I deemed this the most prudent course 
to pursue until peace is restored ; as otherwise it would be very diffi¬ 
cult, if not impossible, to prevent trading guns, powder, and lead, to our 
enemies. 

So far as I am informed, the employes in this superintendency are 
uniformly diligent, faithful, and economical in the discharge of their 
several duties. 

As the duties and business of this office are constantly increasing, it 
would accommodate us very much if you would forward a reasonable 
number of blanks by the first return mail, if consistent with usages of 
the department, or give instructions to have them printed here. 

Major E. A. Bedell, of Warsaw, Indian agent lor Utah, vice Major 
Holeman, removed, arrived in this city on the 15th of August ultimo, and 
reported himself ready for duty on the same day, but could not relieve 
Major Holeman, according to the strict letter of instructions from you, 
dated the 6th of last June, as Major Holeman was absent on a trip to 
Carson valley and did not return until last evening. Owing to this cir¬ 
cumstance I instructed Major Bedell to enter immediately upon the du¬ 
ties of his office, and divided this territory into two districts, the eastern 
and western, for the better conduct of the business of this superinten¬ 
dency, assigning the region east of the north and south territorial ward 
to agent E. A Bedell, and the region west of said ward to sub-agent 
S. B. Rose. I have chosen the above-named ward as the best line of 
division for the present, dividing the country into nearly equal parts, 
being a line already determined and easily recognised. 

The item of wheat furnished the Indians, and charged in some of the 
bills, may require explanation. It arises from the fact that fine flour dis¬ 
agrees with many of them, and they prefer to take the wheat, and let 
the squaws grind it after their fashion, which makes it more healthy 
for them. 

I do not consider my duty fulfilled in this report without briefly al¬ 
luding to the small annual amount appropriated by Congress for the 
support of this superintendency. It does not appear to me even sup- 
posable that Congress is entirely ignorant of the number and scattered 
condition of our settlements, nor of the fact that considerable numbers 
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of friendly Indians are almost constantly harboring around these settle¬ 
ments, and depending upon them mainly for support, without returning 
an equivalent in labor or trade. The result is, that notwithstanding the 
amount disbursed from government funds for their relief, that amount 
falls short of their necessities, and very far short of their wishes and 
demands; thus almost forcing our citizens to furnish the larger portion 
of the relief, or subject themselves to annoyance, depredation, and the 
loss of property by theft. The former course is pursued, being wisely 
deemed far the best and most humane policy, as .you are already well 
aware that the resources for a livelihood open to the natives, by their 
country and habits, are very limited. 

Trusting that this my report is sufficiently extended and explicit, and 
that the accompanying papers are in due form, they are respectfully 
submitted by 

Your obedient servant, 

BRIGHAM YOUNG, 

Governor and ex-officio Superintendent of Indian Affairs , 

Utah Territory. 

Hon. George W. Manypenny, 

Commissioner oj Indian Affairs , Washington, D. C. 


No. 81. 

Great Salt Lake City, U. T., 

September 30, 1853. 

Sir: In accordance with the regulations of the Indian department,! 
submit for your consideration the following report, and I have the honor 
to transmit the same, through you, to the department : 

Since my last annual report you are advised of my proceedings up 
to July. By instructions from your excellency, dated June 30, I left 
this city on the 6th July, for an expedition to visit the Indians on the 
Humboldt and Carson rivers. In the course of my journey I met with 
various small parties of Indians, principally of the Shoshonee or Snake 
tribe, until I arrived at Thousand Spring valley, where I met with the 
chief of a band of the Shoshonee tribe, by the name of Too-ke-mah, 
(the rabbit,) whose band numbers about 600. I had previously met a 
party of his band on Goose creek, who informed me that their village 
was in the mountains, some distance from the road. I employed one 
of the party to proceed to the village and invite the chief and his band 
to meet me in Thousand Spring valley. He, Too-ke-mah, and a portion 
of his band, met me accordingly. After a talk, having found them 
friendly disposed to the whites, and he having promised a continuation 
of his friendship, I gave him some presents, to be distributed among 
his tribe as he might think proper, leaving to him the selection, as I had 
not presents to give to all. He seemed much pleased with the kind¬ 
ness and attention shown him, and promised that no difficulties should 
occur to the whites, so far as he was concerned; that he and his band 
would not only treat them with kindness, but that they would render 
them any assistance in their power. Too-ke-mah and his band claim 
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the country adjacent to Thousand Spring valley, and west as far as the 
Humboldt. When I arrived on the Humboldt I met various straggling 
parties of the Shoshonee tribe, who belong to a band under the chief, 
Ne-me-te-kah, (man-eater,) whose band numbers about 500. I laid by 
two days, and sent two of his band in search of him; they brought him 
to my camp, accompanied by his son and several of his braves. I found 
him quite an intelligent Indian, noble in appearance, and a particular 
friend to the whites. He had never permitted any of His bands to dis¬ 
turb the whites; he told me there were bad Indians on the Humboldt, 
they would sometimes steal from the whites; but if they did not cease 
their depredations upon the whites, he would collect his band together 
and make them. I gave him some presents, which he received very 
friendly, but told me he did not take them as pay for his friendship; 
he was, and always had been, a friend to all the whites who travelled 
the road; that as his great father the big captain (meaning the Presi¬ 
dent) had sent them to him, it made his heart glad, and he never would 
forget it. He sent two of his braves with me; one Paut-wa-a-raute, 
(the drowned man,) who has a separate band of about 200, occupying 
the country around and about the first crossing of the Humboldt, and 
directed them to find a chief, a friend of his, who resides near Stony 
point, called Oh-hah-quah, (yellow-skin,) who has a band of about 450, 
also of the Shoshonee tribe. They accompanied me to the village, but 
Oh-hah-quah was absent on a hunt, and could not be found. 1 gave 
them some presents, and sent some to their chief. All promised friend¬ 
ship to the whites, and seemed much pleased. 

Two of Oh-hah-quah’s band accompanied me down the Humboldt 
upwards of one hundred miles. They enabled me to see many Indians, 
as they knew their haunts, all of whom promised friendship. About 
seventy-five miles from the sink of the Humboldt 1 met with a party of 
Bannacks, belonging to a band under their chief, Te-ve-re-wena, (the 
long man.) Two of them accompanied me to the sink for the purpose 
of finding the chief; he, with many of his braves, was out in the moun¬ 
tains on a hunt. They promised to meet me at their village, near the 
Big Meadows, on my return. After crossing the desert to Carson val¬ 
ley, I found but few Indians until I arrived at the Mormon station, near 
the head of the valley. There I met with a number of the Pintahs 
and Washaws; they were stragglers from their bands, hunting and 
fishing on the river. The Washaws reported that they had two chiefs, 
who were at that time in the mountains, they knew not where. This 
tribe is and has been very troublesome. 

The many depredations which have been committed on the whites 
in crossing the Sierra Nevada no doubt have been by this tribe. The 
Pintahs are in two separate bands, commanded by two chiefs, one es¬ 
timated at three hundred and the other at three hundred and fifty. 
They reside on the Carson river, and in the mountains east and south¬ 
east of the river. They have been generally friendly to the whites, and 
are very poor. 

Having exhausted my stock of Indian goods, and not being able to 
get a supply in the valley, I thought it advisable to send over the 
mountains for them, as it was very important to have some as I re¬ 
turned up the Humboldt. I had of necessity to recruit and rest my 
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animals before I returned; and as the trip could be made in ten or 
twelve days, I made arrangements with Messrs. Barnard and Reese to 
furnish me with such articles as I thought necessary. 

I left Carson valley on the 7th instant. On my return I met with 
many of the Pintah tribe on Carson river, but saw neither of the 
chiefs; they were both absent from their bands on hunting excursions. 
All were very friendly ; no disturbances on the river during the present 
season by the Indians. I gave them some presents and sent some to 
their chiefs. At the sink of the Humboldt I met with a few of the Ban- 
nack tribe, who belonged to a band under the chief, Te-ve-re-wena, (the 
long man) They accompanied me to the village at the head of the 
Big Meadows. This chief, with many of his braves, was also on a 
hunt—his band numbers about six hundred. I held a talk with them ; 
all appeared very friendly; seemed much pleased at the friendship of 
their great father in sending them presents. They assured me that 
the whites should not be disturbed by any oftheir band. 

The Humboldt river runs through a narrow channel for some seventy- 
five miles above the sink; the bottoms are very narrow, affording but 
little grass, and of course no game. The Indians do not reside near the 
river, and I met none until I arrived within fifty miles of Stony point. 
I here met with a small band of Shoshonees belonging to Oh-hah-quah’s 
band. I gave them some presents, and engaged a brave to accompany 
me to their village near Stony point. I found them much scattered on 
hunting parties ; I gave them presents of various kinds, which seemed 
to please them very much. They promised friendship to the whites in 
future, and from their conduct generally I think they will adhere to 
their promises. Oh-hah-quah sent two of his braves with me for the 
purpose of finding some parties of his band who were off hunting, but 
they were not to be found. He informed me that there had been some 
trouble with the whites and Ne-me-te-kah’s band, and that Ne-me-te- 
kah had sent for him and requested that he and his band would join 
him for the purpose of killing all the whites that passed the road, as 
the whites had killed his son and five of his braves, without any cause 
whatever. But Oh-hah-quah refused to join him, and told him he was 
afraid I would be mad with him; that he had promised me to be 
friendly to the whites—that he was afraid to tell me a lie ; that he 
would be friendly with the whites until he could see me, which he 
knew would be in a few sleeps, (meaning days,) and advised Ne-me-te- 
kah to wait until my return. 

Near Stony point I met an emigrant train, who informed me that a 
party of Californians, who had been on the Humboldt on a trading ex¬ 
pedition, had killed six Indians, taken their horses, and left for Cali¬ 
fornia. They travelled on the north side of the river, and passed me 
unknown. I hastened up the river, and on arriving at Gravelly ford I 
met two emigrant trains, both of which had been attacked by the Indi¬ 
ans, and had four men badly wounded, and lost many of their stock, 
with one wagon and a quantity of provisions, with much other valua¬ 
ble property. I sent the two Indians given me by Oh-hah-quah to see 
Ne-me-te-kah, and to request him to cease further attacks on the whites, 
and to request him to meet me as soon as possible. They travelled all 
night, and brought him to me next morning. After much persuasion he 
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was induced to come. He said he was afraid to see me; that his con¬ 
duct had been so different from what he had promised me, he feared I 
would be mad with him. He still expressed a great desire to be 
friendly with the whites, but said the whites would not be friendly with 
him; that the whites had killed his son and his men, and taken their 
horses and guns, without any cause; that it had made his heart sick— 
had made his men mad, and he could not restrain them; they were de¬ 
termined to be revenged on the whites. Having learned the cause of 
these troubles from an emigrant who witnessed the attack and robbery 
of the Indians by the California traders, I explained to him the differ¬ 
ence between those traders and the emigrants—that the emigrants had 
no acquaintance with them; that the emigrants were much opposed to 
such outrages on the Indians; that their great father did not allow his 
white children to harm the Indians, &c., &c. When he became ac¬ 
quainted with the true situation of the emigrants, and the difference be¬ 
tween them and these traders, he seemed to regret the course he had 
taken, but said his heart was sick at the murder of his son, and be¬ 
lieving the whites all to blame, he had sought revenge upon the first 
that passed; but now, that he understood who had killed them, he was 
better satisfied, and that all further troubles should cease. 

I distributed to his band all the presents I had; sent some to the rel¬ 
atives of those who had been killed; all of which were received, appa¬ 
rently, with much good feeling and entire satisfaction. They promised 
that no further difficulties should occur on their part. I then proceeded 
on my journey—met Paut-wa-arante with several of his band, and 
gave them the presents I had reserved for them. He was much pleased; 
and I left the Humboldt with the strongest assurances on the part of 
the Indians of their friendly feelings towards the emigrants. And I 
feel confident that if the emigrants who have to pass the road this sea¬ 
son (and they are few) will treat the Indians with any degree of kind¬ 
ness, there will be no further difficulties. When I arrived in Thousand 
Spring valley I found but few of Too-ke-mah’s band. He and the 
most of his band had left for the neighborhood of Fort Hall, where 
there is more game, and where they intend to winter. With these In¬ 
dians I have had considerable intercourse. By giving them a few pre¬ 
sents, and always feeding them when they came to my camp, I have 
gained over them an influence and friendship which seem to inspire 
them with confidence in me, and great respect and friendship for the 
government. I feel assured of their amicable and friendly disposition 
at present. 

I have given you, sir, as minutely as time and circumstances will 
admit, an account of my expedition; and given you as nearly as I 
could the substance and language of the Indians on all the most im¬ 
portant matters. 

In my last annual report I gave it as my opinion that it was very 
important to the peace and safety of travel on this route that govern¬ 
ment should establish a post on these rivers; without which, I firmly 
believe, there will be no safety to emigration. The road is lined with 
trading posts from California to within 150 miles of this city, princi¬ 
pally by men from California; they station themselves at every point 
where good food is to be found. Their stock in trade consists princi- 
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pally of liquors; scarcely an article is found that the emigrants stand 
most in need of. By unkind treatment to the Indians they make them 
unfriendly towards the emigrants; schisms arise which they take ad¬ 
vantage of, and steal, and commit more depredations than the Indians, 
all of which they manage to have charged to the Indians. I was told 
by the Indians that some of these traders had proposed to them to steal 
stock from emigrants, and run them off into the valleys in the moun¬ 
tains, and after the emigration had ceased passing, they would bring 
out guns, ammunition, blankets, &c., and trade with them for the stock 
stolen. I endeavored to put a stop to this species of trade and traffic. 
I informed them that they were violating the laws, and subjecting them¬ 
selves to fines and punishment, and that I should be compelled to put 
the laws in force against them. They laughed at me; they defied me 
and the laws; they told me there were so many of them that they could 
and would do as they pleased, law or no law. As I had not a force 
sufficient to enable me to enforce the laws, I could do nothing with 
them; it was useless to attempt what I had not the power to enforce. 
I had, therefore, to leave them to their own will. 

In a previous communication I gave you my views in relation to this 
section of the Territory. From my recent trip I am more strongly im¬ 
pressed with its importance. I feel satisfied that until government 
throws protection over this route, and places the means within the reach 
of the officers to enforce their authority and the laws, there can be no 
safety to travel. The whites who infest the country are far more 
troublesome than the Indians. Having been delayed on the Humboldt 
quieting the difficulties with these Indians, I did not arrive in this city 
in time to make out my accounts, which should accompany this report, 
before the mail will leave. Being relieved from duty, and my successor 
having arrived, I shall consequently leave for the States as early as 
possible. I shall visit Washington as soon as I return; and, if it would 
not be a violation of rule, I would be pleased if you would receive this 
report, and grant me the privilege of settling my accounts with the de¬ 
partment at Washington, as I cannot get them ready for this mail. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. H. HOLEMAN, 

Indian Agent , Utah Territory. 

His Excellency Brigham Young, 

Ex-officio Superintendent Indian Affairs , U. T. 


No. 82. 

Indian Superintendency, Oregon, 

June 23, 1853. 

Sir : Being informed that a party of thirty or forty men were about 
to set out in a few days along the route of the new road from the Wil¬ 
lamette valley to Fort Boise, for the purpose of completing that work, 
yet in an unfinished state on the eastern end, I have availed my self of 
this safe and economical escort to send agent J. M. Garrison to visit the 
Indian tribes through whose country this road passes. 
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The consideration that these Indians have never been visited by a 
government officer, that they had repeatedly evinced hostility to white 
men passing through their country, and that a large portion of the emi¬ 
gration of the present season will pass that way to their destination in 
the southern part of our Territory, who will be subject to annoyance 
and injury, if not destruction, from these savages, unless they are 
speedily conciliated or intimidated, has induced me, without awaiting 
the instructions of the Indian department at Washington, which could 
not be obtained in time to meet the emergency, to assume the respon¬ 
sibility of the step referred to above, which I trust will meet your ap¬ 
proval. I have directed Mr. Garrison to call the chiefs ot the tribes 
together, as opportunity may offer, for conference, and have supplied 
him with a few Indian goods as presents. I have also directed him to 
take notes on all topics of interest, respecting the country and its inhabi¬ 
tants, for the use of the department; all of which will more fully appear 
by reference to the copy of his instructions, which I herewith transmit. 
Owing to the scarcity of funds, I am compelled to purchase the goods 
and outfit of the expedition on credit till the appropriate remittance is 
made. 

No official information of the appointment of Indian agents, except that 
of J. M. Garrison, esq., has been received. I have, however, seen a 
notice of the appointment of Messrs. Samuel H. Culver and Robert R. 
Thompson, as agents for Oregon, in the New kork “Herald.” The 
agency in the southern part of the Territory being vacated by the resig¬ 
nation of Mr. Skinner, and the interests of the department demanding 
the early presence of an agent in that quarter, presuming on the accu- 
racv of the statement in the “ Herald,” I have assigned Mr. Culver to 
it, and have written to him at his post at Port Orford, (a point with 
which communication is slow and difficult,) directing him, immediately 
on receiving his commission, to proceed to this office for instructions 
preparatory to his entering on duty in that field. 

Mr. R. R. Thompson is said to be on his way over the plains, and 
will probably arrive in September. The presence of an agent is press- 
ingly demanded in middle Oregon, and I have proposed the matter to 
Mr. Philip F. Thompson, one of the recently appointed sub-agents. He 
is, however, unwilling to go unless allowed the pay of a full agent; and 
in view of the state of affairs in that quarter, which you will have 
learned from my former letter, the long acquaintance of Mr. Thompson 
with Indian character, and his well-attested integrity, I have determined 
to locate him temporarily at the Utilla agency till the arrival of Mr. R. 
R. Thompson, and earnestly recommend that the department comply 
with his terms in regard to salary. 

I at first intended to assign agent Garrison temporarily to the Utilla 
agencv; but, on reflection, deemed that the service would not be pro¬ 
moted by doing so. 

Had Isaiah L. Parrish, esq., received the appointment of agent, his 
long service in that department, intimate acquaintance with Indian 
character, and business tact, would have insured a favorable result in 
his assignment to the duty of visiting the Indians on the new route 
from the head of the valley to Fort Boise; but as sub-agent, the mea¬ 
gre salary, $750 per year, scarcely equal to that of a common laborer, 
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is wholly inadequate. I would respectfully recommend that, in the 
event of a vacancy, Mr. Parrish be appointed to a full agency. I 
would call the attention of the department to the fact that a general 
restlessness and dissatisfaction exists among these tribes with whom 
treaties were negotiated on account of their non-ratification. 

They have become distrustful of all promises made them by the 
United States, and believe the design of the government is to defer 
doing anything for them till they have wasted away. The settlement 
ol the whites on the tracts which they regarded as secured to them by 
solemn treaty stipulations, results among the Indians of the valley in 
frequent misunderstandings between them and the settlers, and occa¬ 
sions and augments bitter animosities and resentments. I am in the 
almost daily receipt of complaints and petitions for a redress of wrongs 
from both parties. The increasing settlements are rapidly diminishing 
the roots and game on which the Indians of the valley mainly subsist, 
and their increasing difficulties in obtaining subsistence, in the absence 
of moral restraint, impels them to the frequent commission of petty 
thefts—a source of annoyance, loss, and irritation to the settlers. A 
few of the Indians are inclined to industry, and are useful as laborers; 
but the mass are exceedingly indolent and improvident, and the pro¬ 
pensity to gamble, so strong and universal in the red man, exists in all. 
Advantage of this habit is often taken lpy unprincipled whites to strip 
the Indians of their horses, blankets, and other property, to absolute 
destitution. The same hands, despite of every effort to prevent it, are 
regardless of the heavy penalty of the law, and often introduce ardent 
spirits into their lodges, when the savage is still further degraded by 
intoxication and polluted by other vicious indulgences. 

This is a dark picture, and strikingly in contrast, I admit, with some 
that have been drawn of the social condition of those tribes and bands; 
but I believe none of its lines are too darkly traced, and other, not 
inviting or redeeming features, might be added. 

That these Indians cannot long remain on the reserves in the heart 
of the settlements granted them by treaty, even should Congress con¬ 
firm those treaties, is too clear to admit of argument. Vice and dis¬ 
ease, the baleful gifts of civilization, are hurrying them away, and ere 
long the bones of the last of many a band may whiten on the graves 
of his ancestors. If the benevolent designs of the government to pre¬ 
serve and elevate these remnants of the aborigines are to be carried 
forward to a successful issue, there appears but one path open. A 
home remote from the settlements must be selected for them. There 
they must be guarded from the pestiferous influence of degraded white 
men, and restrained by proper laws from violence and wrong among 
themselves. Let comfortable houses be erected for them, seeds and 
proper implements furnished, and instruction and encouragement given 
them in the cultivation of the soil. Let school-houses be erected, and 
teachers employed to instruct their children; and let the missionaries 
of the gospel of peace be encouraged to dwell among them. Let com¬ 
pleteness of plan, energy, patience, and perseverance characterize the 
effort; and, if still it fail, the government will have at least the satis¬ 
faction of knowing that an honest and determined endeavor was made 
to save and elevate a fallen race. 

29 
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Should the government adopt the plan of colonizing these tribes, the 
'selection of a proper territory in which to place them is an important 
consideration, and the selection should only be made after extensive 
and careful exploration. With this view, I have given special instruc¬ 
tions to agent Garrison in regard to the country through which the 
expedition in which he is now' entering will pass. 

The Cayuses, Nez-Perces, and other tribes of the middle region, ex¬ 
press much opposition to having the coast and volley Indians colonized 
in these territories, as they dread, with good reason indeed, the intro¬ 
duction of a people among them, with whom diseases loathsome and 
fatal, contracted by their intercourse with white men, have become he¬ 
reditary. Nor do the coast and valley Indians, in general, feel less re¬ 
luctance to being secured east of the Cascade range; and most prob¬ 
ably, should it be deemed best to place them in that region, it would 
be necessary to give them military protection from the Indians now 
inhabiting them. 

The habits and languages of the Indians of the valley are, for the 
most part, more coincident with those of the coast tribes than those of 
the interior, and they are generally on terras of friendship and free in¬ 
tercourse. It has, on this account, been suggested that a portion of 
the Pacific coast might be designated as the future home of the Indians 
of the Willamette valley. 

On the coast generally, game, such as elk, deer, bears, pheasants 
and water-fowl, abounds; the numerous small streams, in the proper 
season, are crowded with salmon, and the rocks and beach afford a 
variety of clams and muscles. 

There are many small valleys well adapted to the culture of grain 
and vegetables, especially the potato; while the tide meadows near 
the streams, and the hills on the coast, are covered throughout the year 
with luxuriant grass. Wholesome berries and roots are also abundant. 

Rugged mountains separate the tract from the valley of the Willa¬ 
mette. The want of safe entrances at the mouths of the rivers and 
harbors repel ingress from the sea; the valleys,though numerous, are 
too small to invite, for many years, the settlement of the whites. These 
features seem peculiarly to mark this region as the proper retreat of the 
waning Indian bands. 

This description, derived from reliable sources, refers to that part of 
the coast between the Gaquinna and Alsega rivers. During this sum¬ 
mer, if the duties of the department permit, I intend to explore this re¬ 
gion and other parts of the coast, and my personal examination will 
enable me to speak more certainly of the adaptation of the coast region 
to be made the future home of the Indians of the valley. 

It is evident that delay in coming to a full and definite understand¬ 
ing with the Indian bands residing in the settlements serves greatly to 
increase the difficulty of final adjustment. In the absence of instruc¬ 
tions from the department, I feel much embarrassed how to proceed in 
adjusting existing difficulties. My conviction, from what I have said, 
may be easily inferred, that these evils can scarcely be mitigated by 
any means in my power, and only abated by the removal of the Indians. 
The peace of society, the security of property, the welfare of the In- 
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diaii, demand it. I would, therefore, respectfully request your early 
consideration of this subject, and instruction in the premises. 

In consequence of the increasing violations of tiie laws prohibiting 
the gunng and selling of spirituous liquors to the Indians, and the great 
dimculty of convicting persons so engaged, I have deemed it advisable 
to appoint a special agent to visit the different points where this traffic 
is most extensively carried on, and collect such information as would 
enable the agents of the department more effectually to break up these 
establishments and bring the violators of the law to justice. I have 
appointed Mr. Cris. Tay’or to this service, and information is already 
obtained deeply implicating several persons heretofore not suspected. 

\Y ashmgton Territory being no longer within the superintendency, and 
vet m an unorganized state, many persons have established themselves 
for the sale of spirituous liquors on the north side of the Columbia river, 
and hope thus to violate the laws with impunity. The special agent 
above alluded to has placed in my possession information which will 
enable the proper officers of that Territory to bring those persons to jus- 


It may be proper to state that I have employed Mr. Edward R. 
Geary as clerk in this office, at a salary of eighteen hundred dollars 
per annum. 

This is the amount of salary allowed to the clerk of my predecessor, 
and the services of a competent and reliable person could not be se¬ 
cured for a smaller sum. His services commenced on the 28th May 
last. J 

I beg leave to call the attention of the department to the propriety 
of removing a band of the Clickital Indians, who have been roaming 
through the Willamette and Umpqua valleys for a few years past, to 
their proper country, north of the Columbia. This band consists of 
about 30 warriors, with their families. Being more warlike, and better 
armed and mounted than the Indians on this side of the river, and of 
Predatory habits, they often, with impunity, appropriate the horses and 
other property of weak and scattered bands, and are an annoyance-and 
terror to all; nor has the property of the while settlers always- been 
respected by them. They have not the least show of claim to any por¬ 
tion of country in these valleys. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOEL PALMER, Superintendents 

Hon. Geo. W. Manypexxy, 

Commissioner Indian Affairs , Washington , D. C 


No. 8 2k- 


Draytox, June 22', 1853. 

Sir: My letter of yesterday informed you of your designation to visit: 
the Indian tribes between the head waters of the Willamette and Fork 
Bois6. 

But little definite and reliable information has as yet been obtained, 
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either of the country, or the number, the characteristics and habits of 
the Indians inhabiting it. To obtain this desirable information, concil¬ 
iate the good opinion of the Indians, and secure their good conduct, 
constitute the main object of your visit to them. 

They have, on several occasions, attacked parties passing through 
their country; and these hostile and predatory manifestations render it 
more than probable that, unless they are conciliated or intimidated, 
they will greatly annoy the emigrants who this fall will pass by the new 
road, through their country, to the southern portion of our Territory. 

You will chiefly direct your efforts to prevent hostilities and theft on 
the part of the Indians, and, to effect this, you will collect the chiefs 
and headmen, and endeavor to convince them of our peaceable inten¬ 
tions, and that their great father, the President, has sent you to 
tell them of his good will towards them, and that if they do not steal 
from their white brethren, or otherwise interrupt or annoy them, he 
will be kind to them; but if they injure, rob, or kill his people, he will 
send his warriors and punish them. 

Make these chiefs and headmen a few presents, on condition that 
they wall influence their people not to steal from or molest the whites 
in passing through their country. These presents must be made to the 
recognised chiefs, if there be any, and given in the name of the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States—that is, their great father, our chief. No¬ 
thing must be given in your own name. 

In order to make these presents, you will be furnished with 30 3-point 
while blankets, 10 3-point red blankets, 10 3 J-point green or blue blank¬ 
ets, 50 yards prints, 100 yards domestic, 60 hickory shirts, 36 butcher- 
knives, 10 camp-kettles, and 15 pounds tobacco. 

You will endeavor, with all possible accuracy, to ascertain the name 
of each tribe, the number of Indians composing it, the number of its 
warriors, and the extent of its territory; the kind of weapons they use, 
and whether their feelings towards the whites are hostile or otherwise. 

You will also ascertain what influence the Hudson’s Bay Company 
may exercise among these tribes. 

Upon leaving the valley, you will keep a daily journal for the use of 
the Indian department, describing, among other things you may deem 
important, the surface and soil; the timber, prairies, mountains, and 
valleys; the lakes and streams, with their adaptation to hydraulic pur¬ 
poses, the distance between the streams, the kind and quantity of grass, 
and the general adaptation of the country to agriculture; the kinds and 
amount of wild game and fish; the climate, and especially the adapta¬ 
tion of that region for the settlement of the valley Indians, should it be 
thought advisable to remove them thither. 

You will also foe particular to ascertain, as accurately as possible, 
the distance between prominent points along the road, and the aggre¬ 
gate distance from the Willamette valley to Fort Bois6. 

If, upon your arrival at Fort Boise, you have reason to believe that 
the safety of >the emigrants will be promoted by your visin' ng the In¬ 
dians along the road from that point to Fort Hall, you will do so, and 
will retain a portion of the goods designed for presents, to be presented 
to the chiefs of these tribes, in the manner and for the purposes already 
stated. 
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Upon your return, if you deem it most promotive of the good of the 
service, you will travel by the old road. This, however, is left discre¬ 
tionary with you, and you will report the reasons that may govern your 
actions in the premises. 

In the distribution of the goods to the Indians, you will be careful to 
make out the proper vouchers, witnessed by the interpreter and one 
or more responsible persons. 

To insure the payment of all liabilities or debts you may incur in the 
discharge of your duty, and for all moneys paid out, you will take du¬ 
plicate receipts, for which purpose blank vouchers will be furnished 
you. 

1 am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOEL PALMER, 

Superintendent. 

Joseph M. Garrison, Esq., 

Indian Agent. 


No. 83. 

Department of the Interior, 

Office of Indian Affairs , May 9, 1553. 

Sir : I have been notified by the Secretary of the Interior of your 
appointment as governor and ex officio superintendent of Indian affairs 
of the Territory recently organized out of a portion of Oregon; and 
I design in the present communication to embody, in accordance with 
the direction of the secretary, appropriate instructions for your ob¬ 
servance in the discharge of the duties of your office. 

Although the district of country over which you will have jurisdic¬ 
tion has formed a part of that heretofore embraced within the limits of 
the Oregon superintendency, it nevertheless comprises within its limits 
a large extent of country, in which but little progress has been made 
towards the adoption of suitable measures for placing the department 
in the possession of full and satisfactory information in regard to the 
condition of Indian affairs. Your instructions, therefore, will neces¬ 
sarily partake of a general character, referring you, for such details as 
may prove useful, to the annual reports of this office for some years 
past, copies of which will be sent to your address in this city. 

Four treaties have been made with the tribes residing within this 
Territory; none of which, however, have received the sanction of the 
Senate, and it is assumed that they have been virtually rejected by 
that body. Copies of these will be at once prepared and transmitted 
to you for your information. There are at present no funds at the 
disposal of the department applicable for purposes of negotiation with 
the tribes there; and it may be proper to observe that, in your inter¬ 
course with them in this regard, you will be guided by considerations 
of sound policy and expediency. 

Agreeably to the request contained in your letter of the 15th ultimo, 
you are hereby authorized, after your arrival in the Territory, to ap¬ 
point one or more special agents, as in your judgment the exigencies 
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of the service may render indispensable, who will be allowed compen¬ 
sation at the rate of $750 per annum. So soon, however, as it may 
be in your power to act advisedly in the selection of suitable persons to 
act as sub-agents, you will nominate to the department such a number 
as may be indispensably necessary, who will be commissioned accord¬ 
ingly. These appointments are to be regarded only as temporary, in 
the absence of authority to appoint full agents, and of the capacity of 
the persons requisite to aid you in the efficient management of our In¬ 
dian relations in the Territory. They are, however, to be under your 
control and direction in your capacity as ex officio superintendent of 
Indian affairs; and you will require them to execute such duties and 
to carry out such instructions as you may find it necessary, from time 
to time, to assign and to give them. 

In order that your own efforts and those of your assistants may be 
as effective as possible, you are likewise empowered to employ, as 
occasion shall require, one or more interpreters. Their compensation 
is fixed by law at $500 per annum. 

Should it be indispensable to an efficient discharge of their duties 
that the individuals whom you are authorized to appoint as special 
agents should travel within the districts of country to which you may 
assign them, their actual and necessary travelling expenses, and those 
of their interpreters, will be reimbursed to them, on accounts to be 
approved by you, setting forth in detail, and accompanied by sub¬ 
vouchers as far as practicable, the items composing said charge. With 
this exception, the compensation alluded to will be in each case in full 
of all allowances whatever. 

In addition to the authority conferred in my letter of the 18th ultimo, 
relative to certain sums on account of presents and provisions held 
subject to your draft, you are likewise authorized to draw on this 
office, from time to time, for the amounts necessary to defray the ex¬ 
penses incident to the employment of the special agents and interpre¬ 
ters, and the general incidental expenses of your superintendency, 
taking care that your drafts in every case be accompanied by advice. 
Inasmuch as no special appropriations have been made for Indian 
purposes within the Territory of Washington, all expenditures of an 
incidental and contingent character necessarily infringe upon the fund 
provided by Congress for such purposes elsewhere prior to its organiza¬ 
tion. I must enjoin upon you, therefore, the observance of the strictest 
economy. 

The very unsatisfactory and vague character of the information now 
in the possession of the department in relation to the condition of Indian 
affairs within a greater portion of the Territory of Washington, and the 
importance of securing such as will prove useful and indispensable in its 
efficient organization, and for properly conducting our Indian relations 
there, induce me to direct that you will devote your earliest attention and 
efforts to the collection of information, for transmission to the depart¬ 
ment, touching the number and localities of the Indians, and all other 
facts it may be in your power to collect, on the following and any other 
points that you may deem it to be of interest and importance: 

1st. The number and names of the several tribes, and their particu¬ 
lar and general locality. 
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2d. The number of each separate tribe or band, and the probable 
number of warriors in each. 

3d. Their general character and disposition, whether warlike and 
unfriendly or the reverse. 

4th. Their present relations with the white inhabitants and the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company. 

5th. Whether any conventional arrangements, and, if so, of what 
character, exist between them and our citizens which should be re¬ 
spected and conformed to by the government, and in what manner this 
should be effected. 

6th. What number of agents and sub-agents will be indispensably 
necessary for the proper management of our relations and intercourse 
with them. 

7th. The points at which agencies and sub-agencies should be 
established. 

8th. The tribe or tribes which should be embraced within each 
agency or sub-agency; the latter in no case to be embraced within 
the former. 

9th. The number of interpreters and other employes, if any, that 
will be necessary. 

10th. The amount that will probably be required for the erection of 
the necessary agency buildings and fixtures, of a plain and cheap, yel 
substantial, character. 

11th. The amount that will, in all probability, be required per 
annum for contingent expenses; to include fuel, stationery, travelling 
expenses of superintendent, agents, &c. 

12th. The amount requisite to provide annually such small presents 
as it may be expedient to make to the Indians, to conciliate them. 

13th. The amount that will probably be necessary to expend an¬ 
nually in provisions, to be given to Indians visiting the superintendent 
or agents on business. 

14th. What alterations, if any, it may be requisite and proper to 
make in the present law regulating trade and intercourse with our 
Indian tribes, so as better to adapt it to the condition and circumstances 
of our white and Indian population there. 

Some definite information on these, and such other points as you may 
think necessary, to be considered with reference to legislation by Con¬ 
gress, for the purpose of placing our Indian relations in that Territory 
on a proper basis, will serve to enable the department to make appro¬ 
priate recommendations upon the subject; and it is therefore very de¬ 
sirable that your report be received, if possible , prior to the commence¬ 
ment of the next session of Congress. 

I have been informed that you have been assigned the dutyof ex¬ 
ploring a route for a railroad from the sources of the Mississippi river 
to Puget sound; and that you will necessarily, in performance of the 
duty, pass through the region of country lying north of the Mis¬ 
souri river, in Minnesota, and westward toward the Rocky mountains. 
It is deemed expedient, from this fact, to authorize you, after your ar¬ 
rival in that region, with the view of securing from the tribes there the 
information desired on the foregoing points, to appoint some suitable 
person as special agent, who, being charged with that duty, may be 
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assigned to such a position east of the Rocky mountains, but without 
the limits of any existing superintendency or agency, and for such 
period of time as your surveying parties may be in the country, as in 
your judgment will best promote the object in view. Should you deem 
it advisable to negotiate treaties of peace and friendship with any of 
the tribes you may chance to meet under such circumstances, you wiH 
consider yourself authorized to do so; but you will be careful to make 
no promises of presents or provisions to them beyond what it may be 
in your power to fulfil at the time of such negotiation. 

Referring to the fourth point on which information is desired, I re¬ 
gard it as peculiarly appropriate, on the present occasion, to direct your 
attention to the following extract from the instructions given by my 
predecessor to the late superintendent of Indian affairs in Oregon, in 
1S50. The Territory over which you have been called to preside lies 
contiguous, on the north, to the British possessions; and it is believed 
that the influence of the Hudson’s Bay Company, through their agents, 
has been widely extended among the Indian tribes north of the Colum¬ 
bia river. I have therefore, while expressing my concurrence with the 
v iews presented, to enjoin upon you the exercise of the utmost pru¬ 
dence and discretion touching your action in relation to this delicate 
and important subject. The extract is as follows : 

* “It has been represented, that most of the goods that have been 
given to the Indians of Oregon have been purchased of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, thereby conveying to the Indians the false impression 
that they were conlerred by persons belonging to a foreign government. 
It is to be hoped that this has not been done to an extent to produce, 
as yet, much bad effect; but as it is adverse to the policy of our Indian 
relations, as well as injurious and insulting to our government, to cause 
these people to believe themselves the recipients of foreign gratuities, 

I would suggest that you make all your purchases from American citi¬ 
zens, when practicable, and embrace every opportunity to impress on 
the Indians that it is the American government, and not the British, 
that confers upon them these benefits. The Indians should also be 
prevented from crossing the fine into the British possessions. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company has so long wielded an undue influence over 
all Indians within their reach, that you may perhaps find it a difficult 
matter to carryout these views; but perseverance will no doubt finally 
effect it, or at least go far toward correcting the present condition of 
affairs. Under no circumstances should the company be permitted to 
have trading establishments within the limits of our territory; and if 
any such establishments now exist, they should be promptly proceeded 
with, in accordance with the requirements of the Intercourse law.” 

The foregoing, it is confidently hoped, will serve to aid you some¬ 
what in the discharge of your duties; but much must necessarily be 
left to your judgment and discretion, in the exercise of which it is ex¬ 
pected you will carefully consult the public interest. 

You will communicate with the department as frequently as occasion 
and opportunity may offer, and, in return, you will from time to lime 
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receive such additional instructions as the public service may seem to 
require. 

Very respectfully, 

G. W. MANYPENNY, Commissioner. 
His Excellency Isaac L Stevens, 

Governor , $c., Washington city, D. C • 


No. 84. 

Northern Pacific Railroad Survey, 
Camp Cushing, near Fort Union, August 8, 1853. 

Sir : I have the honor respectfully to report that, on our route from 
the headwaters of the Mississippi river to this point, we met the trading 
party and two hunting parties from the Red river settlements—the two 
latter on their usual hunting excursion at this season. We conversed 
freely with them as to what should be the policy of the government 
towards them, and obtained much valuable information as to their habits, 
modes of life, &c. They are an industrious and virtuous people, living 
by agriculture as well as the chase. I found the second hunting party, 
from the vicinity of Selkirk, exceedingly well affected to our govern¬ 
ment, and claiming from us protection and a right to hunt within our 
territory. Attached to these parties were bands of friendly Indians, 
principally Chippewas; with them I had some talk, and gave to them 
some tobacco and other little articles. 

On the 27th July we came up with a large camp of Assinaboines, 
consisting of about one hundred and forty lodges. We had with them 
a talk, and I gave them a few presents and provisions, which they 
received gratefully. Acting for Major Vaughan, Mr. Culbertson yester¬ 
day distributed to another band of the same tribe their yearly allow¬ 
ance of presents and provisions. At Mr. Culbertson’s invitation, I 
embraced the opportunity to be present, in order to prepare myself for 
my own duties as superintendent. Their conduct made a very favora¬ 
ble impression on me. Within the past few years they have improved 
much by their intercourse with the whites. Mr. Culbertson, who has 
for several years assisted in the distribution of annuities, &c., informs 
me that six years ago they were notorious for their thieving and other 
vicious propensities. Probably a thousand visited our camp on the 
day I allude to, but I have yet to learn that the most trifling article has 
been missed. 

We leave here to-day in two lines; the more northern one will be 
pursued by Lieutenant Donelson and party. They will probably meet 
with but few Indians, and will take sufficient presents and provisions 
to distribute, should they meet any. The other party, under my direc¬ 
tion, will follow the usually-travelled, or Milk river trail, in conse¬ 
quence of my feeling it a duty to go where I am likely to see the most 
Indians. Along this road, and on Milk river, at this season, the Indians 
are likely to be found in large numbers. 

No apprehensions need be felt in regard to the Blackfeet. Mr. 
Culbertson assures me they will receive us with every hospitality. As 
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special agent he has sent out expresses, and every preparation is made 
to secure a full council of that tribe at Fort Benton, on my arrival 
there about the 1st of September. He will accompany me, and the 
bands of Indians we meet will be invited to the council, and receive 
tokens of our friendly disposition. 

We had intended to have sent from this point the special express, 
together with the men whose term of service expired here. Prepara¬ 
tions were being made to send down the Missouri a Mackinac boat. A 
steamer from St. Louis, however, arriving late last evening, obviates 
that necessity; but starting at 11 o’clock a. m. to-day, shortens our 
time exceedingly. I am compelled, therefore, to wait till my arrival 
at Fort Benton, when I shall send by Mr. Culbertson a lengthy report. 
He has general charge of the upper posts of the American Fur Com¬ 
pany, and returns to St. Louis on business connected with that 
company. 

I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

" ISAAC L STEVENS, 

Governor of Washington Territory , in command of explomtion. 

To the Hon. Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


No. .85. 


Northern Pacific R. R. Survey, &c., 

Fort Benton , Upper Missouri, Sept. 21, 1S53. 

Sir: As announced in my letter of the 9th instant, transmitted by 
the hands of Dr. Evans, I left this point for the Pegan camp, on the 
Cypress mountain, on that date; and after travelling two days, and 
making sixty-five miles, an express reached me giving information of 
the establishment, by Lieutenant Saxton, of a depot ot supplies at the 
St. Mary’s village, and that he would reach Fort Benton the next day, 
with valuable data in relation to routes bevound the mountains. 

I directed Mr. Stanley, the artist of the expedition, to proceed to the 
camp, with the interpreter and voyageurs of the party, to invite their 
chiefs to meet me at Fort Benton, whither I immediately returned. 
Lieutenant Saxton has passed through the Indian tribes from the mouth 
of the Columbia to this point; and, after doing away with the distrust 
engendered by the false rumors which had spread among them as to 
the objects of die expedition, he found them uniformly kindly. Great 
dread of the Blackfeet he found to prevail with the Indians for a long 
distance west of the mountains, which had caused many to leave their 
accustomed resorts, and had led to the abandonment of the St. Mary’s 
village, west of the Jesuit missionaries, and the traders who bad suc- 
ceeeded them. Through Lieutenant Saxton, who bears this letter to 
Washington, you will derive much information in relation to the condi¬ 
tion of these Indians, and the policy that should be pursued towards 
them. 

Mr. Stanley arrived last evening, highly delighted with the success of 
his mission. He, under the guidance of the “ Little Dog,” one of the 
chiefs of the tribe, and an honest and sensible man, entered their main 
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camp, near the Flat Bow river, and was received with marked atten¬ 
tion. 1 he chiefs immediately called a council, and agreed to send a 
delegation, who arrived to-day. I have conferred with them, and find 
that they are anxous to hold a council, and arrange a treaty on the 
basis which I have proposed. Individual members of the Blood and 
Blackfeet tribes have expressed the same opinion, but no chief was 
present from either of these tribes. There was not time to visit their 
camp, but the information will be generally spread among them; 
and I am assured by the Pegan chiefs, with whom they are on the most 
friendly terms, that they will promptly give their assent to it. 

All these Indians are properly American Indians, wintering for the 
most part on American soil—on the Titon, Marias, and Milk rivers. 
They range in the summer on British territory, as well as on both sides 
of the Missouri; and only a portion of the Blackfeet tribes of the Black- 
feet nation have their winter homes in the vicinity of the British posts. 
The Gros-ventres have more permanent abodes—scarcely ever leaving 
Milk river—and could easily be induced to till the soil. This is some¬ 
what the case with the Pegans, though they are excellent as guides 
and hunters. The Bloods and Blackfeet will require more time and 
patience; but I doubt not, under good direction, all those Indians would 
in a short space of time, be equal to the Cherokees. 

In my letter by Dr. Evans, a copy of which I herewith enclose, I 
urged the recommending to Congress the passage of an appropriation 
of $30,000 in the deficienc}", to defray the expenses of holding at this 
point, next year, the council above referred to, and adverted to the 
want of a steamer on this river for the service of the Indian bureau. I 
will now state that probably I have under-estimated the amount re¬ 
quired. That the department may be able to judge of the amount 
really required, I submit herewith in detail the provisions and pres¬ 
ents which should, in my judgment, be distributed to each tribe of the 
Blackfeet nation, and to the Flatheads, Kootonais, and neighboring 
tribes of the mountains. From this it will appear that $30,000 would 
be required for presents, including freights from New York to St. Louis, 
and $5,000 for provisions. It seems to me important that ten of the 
principal chiefs should visit the great father and the great cities on the 
coast, w r hich will involve an expense probably of $10,000. To this 
must be added the per diem and travelling expenses of the commis¬ 
sioners, interpreters, and hired men. Each of the four tribes of the 
Blackfeet number about 400 lodges, nine to ten persons to a lodge; and 
the Indians west of the mountains, who should be parties to the agree¬ 
ment, might be estimated at the same number. L estimate for these 
and other contingent expenses, $15,000, giving an aggregate of $60,000. 

I have made out the list of provisions required, upon consultation 
with the gentlemen of the American Fur Company, and by careful ob¬ 
servation of the tasles of the Indians, as shown in their visits to our 
camps. 

As regards a steamer, I append a table exhibiting the points of de¬ 
livery of Indian goods on the Missouri, and that tonnage to the amount, 
in round numbers, of one hundred tons will be required to supply the 
Blackfeet tribes, and those wrest of the mountains, as recommended in 
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this communication. I have estimated liberally lor agricultural imple¬ 
ments, medals, and flags. 

I have established a meteorological and supply post at this point, in 
charge of Mr. James Doty, and have instructed him to give his atten¬ 
tion to the Indians, especially in relation to reclaiming them from a 
wandering life. I hope to visit this place early in the summer, in con¬ 
tinuance of the exploration, and I confidently rely upon his labors 
affording the information that will enable me to make an elaborate 
report. 

I enclose copies of my instructions to Lieutenant Mullan, directing 
him to visit the Flathead camp, on the Muscle Shell river, to bring 
their powerful men to the St. Mary’s village, as well as my instruc¬ 
tions to Mr. Culbertson, the special agent, directing him, when permit¬ 
ted by other engagements, to visit Washington, and lay the wants of 
their tribe, and the necessity of a council, before the department. 

In closing this letter, I will state that I have kept full records and 
the proceedings of to-day, which, with the observations made by Mr. 
Stanley, will enable me to submit many interesting facts showing the 
good disposition of these Indians. 

I am, very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 

ISAAC I. STEVENS, 

Governor of Washington Ter. and Sup. lnd. Affairs. 

Hon. Geo. W. Manypenny, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


No. 86. 

Northern Pacific R. R. Exploration and Survey, 
Fort Benton , September 9, 1S53. 

Sir : I have, in obedience to the instructions of the department, 
given my attention to Indian matters along the route pursued by me; 
and, in view of the limited means placed at my disposal, my labors 
have been attended with success. 

We have met large encampments of Indians and small war parties, 
and in every instance they have manifested most kindly feeling for the 
whites; anxious to hear the message from the great father, and pa¬ 
tiently listening to what was expected of them to secure the attention 
of the government. I have already apprized the department of my 
meeting the large Assiniboine camp before arriving at Fort Union. We 
have since met war parties of the Blood and Blackfeet Indians, and a 
large encampment of the Gros-ventres, whom Mr. Culbertson, the spe¬ 
cial agent, is of opinion should be considered a separate tribe, and not 
as laid down in the only one of the members of the Blackfeet nation. 

On arriving amongst them, I found them greatly incensed against the 
Blackfeet Indians, in consequence of one of their people having been 
recently killed by one of that tribe. They were about fitting out war 
parlies to make incursions. After our talk, a id upon full consultation 
among their chief braves, they abandoned that, and agreed till next year, 
and refer their grievances to a council, to be held at Fort Benton. 
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The time is now favorable for action. The Indians are in the proper 
state of mind; and I would suggest to the department the holding of a 
council of the tribes east and west of the mountains next summer, 
consisting of commissioners to be appointed by the government, and 
the chiefs and braves of the tribes north of the Missouri, and immedi¬ 
ately west of the mountains, to wit: Gros-ventres, Blackfeet, Pegans, 
Flatheads, and the Koolanais. There is no doubt a general pacifica¬ 
tion of the tribes could be brought about on the basis of the treaty of 
Laramie. 

With this view I would earnestly recommend the appropriation by 
Congress of thirty thousand dollars, to meet the expenses of holding 
this council. In this connexion I would call the attention of the depart¬ 
ment to the necessity of placing on the Missouri river a steamboat for 
the exclusive use of the Indian bureau, under control of its officers, and 
to accomplish its annual labors with the Indians bordering on the Mis¬ 
souri. One properly constructed, not drawing over eighteen inches of 
water, could ascend the Missouri river to the falls; and it is my opinion, 
the economy and benefit to the department in holding the council above 
suggested, will alone justify the constructing of such a boat. I have 
paid much attention to Indian affairs, and I cannot too earnestly call 
your early attention to this interesting subject; and I cheerfully offer 
my services in any field in which you may think them needed. 

To-day, with a small party, accompanied by Mr. Culbertson, special 
agent, we start for the Pegan camp at Cypress mountain, one hundred 
and twenty miles north of this point; where we shall, in addition to 
all that tribe, meet many of the Blackfeet and Blood Indians. I shall 
have a talk with them in regard to the necessity of the tribes being at 
peace with each other, and procure from them guides to make the ex¬ 
ploration of the Marias and other passes. 

Lieutenant Mullan, of the army, starts to-day, with a small detached 
party, to the Flathead camp, on Muscle Shell river, about one hun¬ 
dred miles south of this point. He goes there to procure good Flat- 
head guides through the mountain passes to the St. Mary’s village, but 
more especially to convey a message of the great father at Washington 
to that tribe, to assure them of his friendly regard; to ascertain their 
views in regard to meeting the Upper Missouri Indians east of the 
mountains, and entering into a peace on the basis of the Laramie 
treaty; and to invite some of their principal chiefs and men to meet 
me at the close of the month at the St. Mary’s village. 

I must not omit this opportunity to acknowledge the great services 
of Alex. Culbertson, esq., special agent among the (Blackfeet) Indians. 
From his advice and suggestions I have derived much valuable assist¬ 
ance in carrying out the labors assigned to me by the Indian bureau. 

I had expected much from the influence he was known to possess, ac¬ 
quired by over twenty years’ residence in this country; but my most 
sanguine expectations have been more than realized. Whenever and 
wherever we met the Indians, all knew and gladly received him, and 
placed confidence in all his statements. To him I feel greatly indebted 
for our success in securing their friendly consideration, and for bringing 
about the favorable relations now existing among the Indians in the 
Upper Missouri country. 
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L p to tills .point not a single horse has been stolen, a single man 
molested, nor has hn article been missed, though we have camped near 
them, and had them constantly with us. On the other hand, however, 
we have employed Indians as our expresses, messengers, guides, and 
e\en guards. When feeble animals, unable to keep up with the train, 
have fallen behind, they have brought them into camp; when others 
have strayed, they have assisted in their recovery; or if left behind they 
have brought them to us. ‘ 

Mv" very limited time at this point prevents my going more fully into 
this subject. Much data is collected upon which to base a report, and 
on my arrival at the sound I shall proceed at once to lay it before the 
department. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ISAAC I. STEVENS, 

Governor Washington Territory , in charge of exploration. 

Hon. Geo. W. Manypenny, 

Commissioner Indian Bureau. 


No. 87. 

Northern Pacific R. R. Exploration and Survey, 

Fort Benton , Upper Missouri , September 8, 1S53. 

Dear Sir: With a select party, consisting of the Pegan guide, the 
White Crane, Mr. Rose, Mr. Burr, and two voyageurs, you will visit 
the Flathead camp on the Muscle Shell river, about one hundred 
miles south of this place, and procuring the most intelligent and relia¬ 
ble Flathead guides, will make your way to the St. Mary’s village, 
exploring the best pass to that point from the head waters of the Mis¬ 
souri river. You will collect every possible information as to routes, 
streams, prominent landmarks, and characteristic features of country— 
noting particularly the general quality of the soils—the forest trees, 
grasses, quality of water, and particularly of the route for the passage 
of wagon trains. With the barometer you will make the best profile 
the time will allow of the route you pass over, and such facts as your 
limited means will allow, as to the feasibility of the route for a rail¬ 
road. 

But the great duty which I place in your hands is to carry from me 
a message of the great father to the Flatheads; assure them that the 
great father appreciates their services and understands their merits. 
That he will hereafter protect them from the incursions of the Blackfeet 
and other Indians east of the mountains, and make them live as friends. 
That he will send to them each year certain articles which they most 
need. That a faithful and intelligent agent shall live amon" them. 
Speak of your own duties, and of your occupation of the St.°Mary’s 
post. 

I want to meet the prominent Flathead chiefs and braves at the St. 
Mary’s village at the close of the present month, and I rely upon your 
energy and tact to induce them to accompany you to that point. 

It is my determination to bring the tribes north of the Missouri, and 
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those west of the mountains, into a general council at this point next 
year, and t° make a lasting peace between all the tribes of Indians not 
included in previous arrangements. Dwell on this in the Flathead 
camp. 

1 ou understand well the general character of the Flatheads. The 
best Indians of the mountains or the plains—honest, brave, docile— 
they need only encouragement to become good citizens. They are 
Christians, and, we are assured by the good father De Smit, they live 
up to the Christian code. 

Dwell on the good father, and say that his words in their favor have 
reached the great father, and make all good men their friends. 

I want to build up anew the village of St. Mary’s. Let the Flat- 
heads understand I am their friend—one who will join hands with 
former friends for their good. No labors will be more sweet than those 
which will enable me to place in permanent homes in that beautiful 
valley those interesting children of the mountains. 

Yours, truly, 

ISAAC I. STEVENS, 

Gov. Washington Territory , in charge of exploration. 

Lieut. J. Mull an, jr., 

United States Army . 


No. 88. 

Fort Benton, Upper Missouri, 

September 21, 1853. 

Sir: I have to make my acknowledgments for the efficient aid you 
have rendered to the exploration under my charge, and for your ser¬ 
vices in connection with Indian affairs. I have observed throughout 
our joint labors a spirit of patience and kindness which has never 
lagged,.and an ascendancy over these tribes which could only have 
been gained by a just and decisive course towards them. Your labors 
should be continued; and I am of opinion that the Indian service on the 
Upper Missouri would be greatly benefited by your counsels, based 
on an experience of twenty years. I have therefore to request that, 
as soon as your other engagements wall permit, you will repair to Wash¬ 
ington and report to the commissioner of the Indian bureau, to enforce 
from your own personal observations the conclusions to which we have 
jointly come. 

These hitherto neglected tribes, whose progress from the wild wan¬ 
derers of the plains to kind and hospitable neighbors, having for a por¬ 
tion of the year permanent abodes, is personally known to you, are 
entitled, by every consideration of justice and humanity, to the fatherly 
care of the government. The emigrant who, another year, will pass 
over these plains, has a right to ask it at the hands of those in power. 
The time is ripe for a decisive course, and you are instructed to devote 
your energies to urging upon the department and upon Congress the 
making an appropriation in the deficiency bill to defray the expenses of 
a council to be held at this point next year. To this council should be 
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invited the Gros-ventres, the Pegans, the Bloods, the Blaekfeet, and 
the Indians west of the mountains, with whom these three latter tribes 
axe at variance. 

In a letter to the commissioner of the Indian bureau of this date, I 
have estimated $30,000 for presents, $5,000 for provisions, $10,000 for 
the expense of sending a delegation of two chiefs from each tribe to 
visit the great father and the principal cities of the country, and 
$15,000 for miscellaneous expenses. To this letter you are referred for 
a more explicit statement of my views, and, on reaching St. Louis, you 
are requested to forward it by mail to the commissioner, with a letter 
informing him when you will reach Washington. 

I have also advocated the necessity of a government steamer on the 
Missouri river for the Indian service, and hence expressed the opinion 
that this river was navigable to the falls for steamers of light draught. 

It is possible that further reflections may lead to changes in the list 
of goods as set forth in the report to the commissioner. In this and 
other questions the department will rely upon your judgment and ex¬ 
perience. I will request that you will confer with eminent gentlemen 
of Congress in reference to this matter—men interested in the Indians 
and the west. I will especially call your attention to my letters trans¬ 
mitted through your hands. 

In the event of the passage of an appropriation—it being important 
that no time should be lost—you will, should it be desired by the Indian 
bureau, be able to purchase goods in New York at reasonable prices, 
and send them to St. Louis as soon as a steamer can be in readiness. 

I doubt not, my dear sir, we shall be completely successful in our 
undertaking. We have only to bear witness to what we know, and 
bring our own convictions home to the minds of impartial men, and 
the council will be held and these tribes will become the children of 
the great father. 

Yours, very truly, 

ISAAC I. STEVENS, 

Governor of Washington Territory and 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs , fc. 

A. Culbertson, Esq., 

Special Agent Blaekfeet Indians. 

N. B.—Please write me as often as practicable at Olympia, Wash¬ 
ington Territory. At that point I will write in relation to the tribes 
west of the mountains, &c. 


No. 89. 

Department of the Interior, 

Washington , April 13,1S53. 

Sir: The act making appropriations for the current and contingent 
expenses of the Indian department, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations 
with various Indian tribes, for the year ending June thirtieth, one thou¬ 
sand eight hundred and fifty-four, approved 3d March, 1S53, contains 
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a clause in the following words: “ That the President of the United 
States, if upon examination he shall approve of the plan hereinafter 
provided for the protection of the Indians, be, and he is hereby, author¬ 
ized to make five military reservations from the public domain in the 
State of California, or the Territories of Utah and New Mexico, bor¬ 
dering on said State, for Indian purposes: Provided , That such reser¬ 
vations shall not contain more than twenty-five thousand acres in each: 
And provided further, That said reservations shall not be made upon any 
lands inhabited by citizens of California; and the sum of two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars is hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the treasury not otherwise appropriated, to defray the expense of sub¬ 
sisting the Indians in California and removing them to said reservations 
for protection : Provided further, If the foregoing plan shall be adopted 
by the President, the three Indian agencies in California shall be there¬ 
upon abolished.” 

The President of the United States has examined and approved the 
plan provided for in said act, and directs that you be charged with the 
duty of carrying it into effect. For this purpose you will repair to Cal¬ 
ifornia without delay, and by the most expeditious route. The selec¬ 
tions of the military reservations are to be made by you in conjunction 
with the military commandant in California, or such officer as may be 
detailed for that purpose, in which case they must be sanctioned by 
the.commandant. It is likewise the President’s desire that, inall other 
matters connected with the execution of this “ plan,” you will, as far a$ 
may be practicable, act in concert with the commanding officer of that 
military department. 

The $250,000 appropriated by the act of 3d March, 1853, is to be 
devoted exclusively to the removal and subsistence of the Indians, and 
not applied to any other purpose whatsoever. 

The expenses of your journey to California, (which will be limited 
to the sum of two thousand dollars,) and those incidental to the selec¬ 
tion of the military reservations, will be defrayed out of the appropria¬ 
tion of thirty thousand dollars, made by the same act, “ for general in¬ 
cidental expenses of the Indian service in the State of California.” 

You are authorized to draw upon the collector at San Francisco, from 
time to time, as funds may be required to meet the expenses incident to 
the duties with which you are charged; but as twenty thousand dol¬ 
lars is deemed a sufficient sum to have on hand at any one time, your 
drafts should only be for such sum as, with the balance on hand, will 
make that amount. 

For all moneys advanced to you detailed accounts should be ren¬ 
dered to this department quarterly. 

In your journey to California, and other movements connected with 
the execution of the plan adopted in relation to the Indians in Califor¬ 
nia, their security, subsistence, and protection should constitute your 
sole object, and no other subject must be permitted to engage your time 
or attention. 

You will take care that your expenditures or liabilities do not exceed 
the sums appropriated by Congress; and as soon as practicable, af¬ 
ter the reservations shall have been made, you will forward to the de- 
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partment plats and surveys thereof, with a full report of all your pro¬ 
ceedings. 

You will lose no time, after your arrival in California, or before, if 
you deem it advisable, in notifying the agents in that State of the fact 
of their agencies having been abolished ; and you will, at the same 
time, require them to turn over to you all public property and money 
in their possession, or under their control, and to settle their accounts 
without delay. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

R. McCLELLAND, Secretary. 

Edward F. Beale, Esq., 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, California. 


No. 90. 

Department of the Interior, 

Washington, April 14, 1853. 

Sir: As I understand that you have obtained and transmitted to 
California a treasury draft for the $250,000 appropriated by the act of 
Congress approved 3d March last, I have to request that, upon your 
arrival at San Francisco, you will deposit the amount with the collector 
for the port of San Francisco, to the credit of the treasurer of the United 
States. This course is necessary now in order to enable you to com¬ 
ply with the instructions sent to you on yesterday. 

I will add, that the modification made in the instructions originally 
prepared for you, was not the result of any want of confidence what¬ 
ever in your prudence and discretion, but was solely with a view to 
guard against the establishment of a precedent, which might result in 
<evil consequences in other cases, and to avoid locking up unnecessarily 
so much of the public money on the Pacific. 

The Secretary of the Treasury will direct the collector at San Fran¬ 
cisco to honor your drafts, in accordance with the wishes of this de¬ 
partment. 

You are authorized to draw upon the department for such portion of 
the $30,000, appropriated for general incidental expenses of the Indian 
department in Calitornia, as you may be in immediate need of, and 
upon the collector at San Francisco for such further sum as may be re¬ 
quired to meet the expenses incident to the selection of the military 
reservations to be accounted for under that head. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

R. McCLELLAND, Secretary. 

Edward F. Beale, Esq., 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs in California , 'present. 
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Los Angeles, California, 

August 22, 1853. 

Sir: I have the honor to report my arrival in this State on the 9th 
instant, and, in obedience with my instructions, I have been occupied 
since then in the examination of lands from the State line to this place, 
which might be suitable for the occupancy of the Indians within my 
superintendency. 

Under the many difficulties and perplexities attending the establish¬ 
ment of an entire new system of government, which is to change the 
character and habits of a hundred thousand persons, I cannot, as yet, 
in my communications to the department, give, as my instructions 
require, a detailed account of all my transactions. In fact, to this date 
nothing of interest has been accomplished. The country on the Mo- 
haoi river, lying to the southward of Walker’s pass, on which I had 
hoped to establish at least two of the reservations, after a careful ex¬ 
amination I find to be utterly unfit for that purpose, and I am now 
about to examine a tract near the head of the great Tulare valley, in 
the hope of meeting with better success there. 

Since my arrival here, 1 have been constantly in consultation with 
the most experienced men of the State on Indian matters, and as I 
approach more nearly the practical operation of my plan, I find hu- 
merous obstacles obtruding themselves which had not previously 
occurred to me. One of the principal of these is the peculiar wording 
of the act of Congress making the appropriation, which embarrasses 
me more than I can express; and at times it seems to me that I must 
either assume responsibilities which might bring me into serious diffi¬ 
culties with the accounting officers of the treasury, or else abandon the 
whole system I have proposed; for the purpose of carrying out which, 
Congress has made that identical appropriation. A single instance of 
this is sufficient. My plan proposed the abandonment of the three 
agencies, and the substitution of six sub-agencies—the latter being a 
most important feature of the proposition. Owing, I presume, to the 
haste with which the law was framed, the agencies were abolished; 
but no provision was made for the substitution of the sub-agencies. 
Now, sir, without the assistance of such subordinate officers, it is im¬ 
practicable for me to control the entire Indian policy of this State—-to 
scheme, devise and arrange for, and to carry into execution an almost 
entire change in the hereditary mode of life of one hundred thousand 
persons, scattered over a distance of seven hundred miles, and living, 
for the most part, in mountains difficult of access. Yet I almost fear 
to appoint sub-agents, although the President told me, in a conversation, 
to do so. Again, the same difficulty presents itself in the employment 
of blacksmiths, farmers, carpenters, &c., since the law reads “for sub¬ 
sistence and removal;” for the construction put upon “subsistence” 
might be such as to make me pecuniarily accountable for moneys dis¬ 
bursed in paying their wages, although expended in direct accordance 
with the views of those who framed and voted for the appropriation. 

In regard to my own accounts, it is impossible to keep them with the 
precision and regularity of other superintendents, who have certain 
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fixed routines of duty, from which they are not compelled to depart. 
With me it is different. 1 am obliged to be continually in the field, 
forever actively and actually employed, to the almost entire exclusion 
of office business, unless I neglect that for which I am sent here—the 
establishment of a new order of things. 

At this time I see no probability of being able to return to San Fran¬ 
cisco until the month of December; consequently it will be impossible 
for me to send in my quarterly returns and accounts, and ask the 
indulgence of the department for this delay. 

I respectfully request the department to take these matters into con¬ 
sideration, and to make due allowances for the difficulties of my posi¬ 
tion. I am not here to continue a business already traced out and 
known, but have to frame and direct a new policy, which it is hoped 
will produce the most beneficial results; and I wish the department to 
feel, that as the President and Congress have approved and adopted 
my plan, I have entered into the execution of it with my entire energy 
and whole heart. Moreover, I feel sure of accomplishing all I have 
promised. But it cannot be done in a month, or a year; but if I am 
allowed five years, without interference and with proper assistants, I 
shall not only be able to support the Indians by their own labor, but 
their surplus produce will be sufficient to pay the expenses of all those 
whom it will be necessary to employ to aid and instruct them. 

As soon as I have selected the localities of the reservations, I shall 
open contracts for the removal of Indians to them, and request the 
sanction of the department to the appointment of such sub-agents as I 
shall be obliged to make in pursuance of the plan proposed. 

To enable me to travel within the limit of my instructions, 1 made a 
contract for the transportation of myself and escort from Westport to 
this place; and, whenever it is practicable, I hope I may be allowed 
to continue to do so, as it will save me much trouble, and will relieve 
me of at least a portion of my many embarrassments. 

My instructions render it imperative that I should abolish the present 
agencies, and I shall therefore issue the requisite notice to Mr. Wilson 
at once, though I shall be obliged to employ him in some other capacity, 
as it is impossible to dispense with his services at present. He is per¬ 
fectly indifferent as to holding office—a gentleman of great wealth and 
high standing here—and would only consent to serve from a sincere 
desire to benefit this portion of the country, in which a long residence 
has made his influence with the Indians extremely great. I would add 
also that he never sought the position of agent, but was appointed by 
the last administration without even knowing it until I sent him his 
commission. I shall employ him as temporary assistant to superintend 
the removal of Indians and to aid in locating reservations, his know¬ 
ledge of the country being perfect, and to use his paramount influence 
to induce the Indians to remove in peace. Mr. Wilson will only con¬ 
sent to give his assistance in any capacity for a short time, not to ex¬ 
ceed next spring. 

Mr. Edwards, as I informed you some time since, I had employed, 
under authority of previous instructions, as farming agent, and to col¬ 
lect, instruct, and protect the Indians of the Joaquin valley, whom I had 
brought together on the small reserve commenced last fall, which I 
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intended to serve as an experiment, to be followed, if successful, on the 
larger system now about to be attempted. For these actual and ne¬ 
cessary appointments—none of which can be dispensed with, and for 
such as I may be obliged to make as the further development of the 
plan may show to be requisite—I beg the department’s sanction, trusting 
that after having reposed so much confidence in me, it will believe that 
all due economy in the number of my employes will be practised. 

In this part of the State, and in fact throughout California, excepting 
in the extreme north, the Indians are perfectly quiet, and I hope to be 
able to keep them so. I shall go at once to the northern portion of the 
State after concluding my work here. 

I remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

E. F. BEALE, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 

G. W. Manypenny, Esq., 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


No. 92. 

Office Superintendent Indian Affairs, 

San Francisco , September 30, 1853. 

Sir : In pursuance of the intention which I communicated to you in my 
letter of the 26th ultimo, I left Los Angeles on the 30th, and arrived 
at the Tejon pass on the 2d instant. 

I found the Indians in that quarter quietly engaged in farming, but 
anxious to know the intentions of the government towards them. Mr. 
Edwards, whom I had employed as farming agent, had been unable to 
assure them of anything permanent in relation to their affairs. He 
had, however, with great tact, and with the assistance of Mr. Alexan¬ 
der Godey, by travelling from tribe to tribe and talking constantly 
with them, succeeded in preventing any outbreak or disturbance in the 
San Joaquin valley. I immediately collected together the headmen 
and chiefs, and deputations from every quarter of the mountains and 
plains lying between the “Four Rivers” and that point, a distance of 
about one hundred and fifteen miles in length by about the same in 
breadth. 

With these Indians I held council for two days, explaining to them the 
intentions of the government in relation to their future support. After 
long deliberation and much talk among the headmen and chiefs, they 
agreed to accept the terms I had offered them, which were as follows: 

The government should commence with a system of farming and 
instruction, which would enable them in a few years to support them¬ 
selves by the produce of their own labor. 

That for this purpose the government would furnish them with seed 
of all kinds, and with provisions sufficient to enable them to live until 
the produce of their own labor should be sufficient to support them. I 
pointed out to them the impossibility of their remaining any longer a 
barrier to the rapid settlement of the State, and of the necessity which 
existed that they should leave their old homes in the mountains, and 
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settle at some other point where the government would be able ter 
watch over and protect them from the whites, as well as the whites 
from them. I pointed out to them, also, the difference between them¬ 
selves and those who had embraced this new mode of life, as farmers, 
at the Tejon, and endeavored to make them sensible of the difference 
between a certain and reliable means of support by the produce of their 
own labor, and the exceedingly precarious one of dependence upon the 
spontaneous productions of the soil; and that even this mode of exist¬ 
ence, precarious as it is, was becoming still more uncertain by the rapid 
increase of our white population. To all this I had no difficulty in 
bringing them to assent. A difficulty, however, arose here, which it was 
very hard to overcome. This was their disinclination to leave their old 
homes and hunting-grounds and to settle so far away from them; and 
I found it utterly impossible to overcome this difficulty until I had 
promised them that the reserve selected for them should be somewhere 
in the vicinity of the place where that conference was held. On my 
promising this, they consented unanimously to my proposition; and 
I have no doubt that they are all, by this time, on the spot awaiting 
my return. 

Before I determined, however, upon locating the reserve at that point, 
I called upon Lieutenants Stoneman, Parke, and Williamson, of the 
United States army, who had had been surveying the country carefully 
with a view to the location of the proposed Atlantic and Pacific rail¬ 
road, to know whether, in their opinion, there was any other point 
north as far as the Sacramento river where an Indian reservation con¬ 
taining the requisites ol good land, wood, and water, and also suffi¬ 
ciently accessible to admit of the establishment of a military post, ex¬ 
isted within their knowledge. The reply of these gentlemen, coincid¬ 
ing as it did with my own knowledge of the country, and with the 
views of Mr. Wilson, late Indian agent, on whose experience I placed 
great reliance, determined me in the selection of that point as one of 
the reservations authorized by the act of Congress. A copy of the 
letter of the gentlemen above referred to will be forw’arded by next 
mail. 

The Tejon valley, or at least a large portion of it, is said to be cov¬ 
ered by a Spanish grant; but as I found no settlers on it, or any evi¬ 
dence that it had been settled, and under the fact that there was no 
other place wffiere the Indians could be placed without the same objec¬ 
tion, I concluded to go on with the farming system at that point, and 
leave it to Congress to purchase the land should the title prove good, 
or remove the Indians to some less suitable locality. Il is almost im¬ 
possible to find, at this time, any extent of country either unclaimed 
by Spanish grants or free from white settlers, who hold under pre-emp¬ 
tion right. And this has proved a most serious difficulty in carrying 
out the intention of Congress, as expressed by the late law r in relation 
to Indian affairs in California. This law gives me no authority to pur¬ 
chase lands for the United States for Indian purposes; it having been 
supposed by myself, as well as by every one else, that there was a suf¬ 
ficiency of vacant public land for all such purposes. 

But since my attention has been directed by necessity to that sub¬ 
ject, I have discovered the fact, that between the southern boundaries 
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of this State, and as far north as I have any knowledge, there is not suf- 
ficient land for a single reservation of the quality required. I say of 
the quality required, because I esteem it indispensable that if the sys¬ 
tem I propose, of farming with the Indians, should be carried out, the 
land on which the system is to be commenced should be of the best 
quality, since the failure of the first crops might so far discourage them 
as to render subsequent attempts abortive. 

It is also right and proper that this land should be well watered, 
well timbered, and adjacent to a mountainous country, for it is not to 
be supposed, that the habits of a race who have been for ages accus¬ 
tomed to a certain mode of life can be suddenly and entirely changed. 

The rapid settlement of the northern part of this State, and the fact 
that the richest mineral region known to the world lies in this portion 
of California, leads me to the belief that it would be a wise policy to 
commence now the removal of the northern Indians to the southern 
part of the State, which is thinly settled, and possesses little or no min¬ 
eral wealth. 

To do this it will be necessary to purchase from the claimants a 
sufficiency of land on which to place them; and I recommend that au¬ 
thority for the purchase of Spanish grants, in localities which may be 
found suitable for Indian reservations, be given. Inquiry into the mat¬ 
ter enables me to say that these purchases can be made at the govern¬ 
ment price, and in many cases for much less. In connection with this 
subject I have consulted the congressional delegation of this State ; 
after discussing the matter verbally, I addressed each one a letter, 
which, with its reply, will be forwarded by next mail. I shall be in a 
great measure governed in all my operations by the advice of those 
gentlemen. 

It may be necessary to adopt some other plan of colonization with 
the tribes inhabiting the extreme northern border, as they differ mate¬ 
rially from those living further south—being bolder, more warlike, and 
less disposed to agricultural pursuits. 

I have already informed the department of the experimental farm 
which I established late last fall on the San Joaquin river. This ex¬ 
periment, so pre-eminently successful and gratifying in its results, has 
placed beyond all doubt the question whether Indians can be made a 
self-supporting and useful class of population. This farm, commenced 
with Indians of the wildest and most uncivilized character, has enabled 
me not only to support, by their own labor, those tribes engaged in it, 
but has been forcible, beyond all other means of persuasion, in inducing 
others to accede to the propositions I have made them on the part of 
the government; and what is still more important is the fact that, by 
its example and through the means of those I have employed, I have 
been enabled to preserve peace throughout that extensive region. 

These Indians, but a year ago so completely wild and untamed, 
are now free from the necessity of robbing for food, and have laid the 
foundation of their own future comfort by a life of honest labor. I en¬ 
close to you herewith a copy of the report of the farming agent. 

The war now existing with the Indians at the north is, properly 
speaking, within the borders of Oregon ; and I am credibly informed 
that very few California Indians have joined the hostile tribes. 
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In conclusion, it gives me pleasure to state, that I have entire confi¬ 
dence in the ultimate success of the plan I have proposed for the sup¬ 
port of the Indians in California; and that if this plan is pursued, that 
they will ultimately form industrious and useful communities. 

The small experiment I have already made proves that they are 
worthy of the paternal care of the government. 

It is impossible at present to enter into a fletailed estimate of what 
this plan will cost to carry it into complete effect; but judging by the 
high rates of everything in this State, and the number of Indians to be 
provided for—variously estimated at from 75,000 to 100,000—the sum 
of five hundred thousand dollars, ($500,000,) in addition to what has al¬ 
ready been appropriated, will be required. 

I remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

E. F. BEALE, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 

Hon. Geo. W. Manypenny, 

Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 93. 

Indian Reservation, 

San Joaquin River, September 20, 1853. 

Sir: The ploughs and other farming implements which you had pur¬ 
chased for the Indian department arrived at this place about the first 
of February last. In accordance with your directions I immediately 
came here, and brought with me the men, women, and children belong¬ 
ing to the different tribes of Fregno Indians. 

I proceeded at once to start twelve ploughs and put in wheat. All 
the work, with the exception of the sowing, was done by Indian boys 
from twelve to twenty years of age. Everything went on well; in fact, 
better than could have been expected from Indian lads, none of whom 
had any previous experience in ploughing. In three weeks’ working 
time, about three hundred and fifty acres were ploughed and sowed 
with wheat; and, while the boys where engaged in ploughing, the men 
dug a ditch four feet wide, four feet deep, and about two miles in length— 
to enclose the field, and to protect the grain from the encroachments of 
wild horses, cattle, and other animals—not being able to obtain a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of timber wilhout hauling it a considerable distance. 

After sowing the wheat I commenced planting potatoes, of which 
we put in seven thousand pounds. We finished this job about the first 
of March; we then proceeded to prepare another field of about two 
hunched and fifty acres for corn, pumpkins, water and musk-melons, 
&c. The manner in which it was ploughed and planted was very 
creditable to the Indians who did the work. We enclosed it with a 
ditch of the same dimensions as the one enclosing the wheat-field. 
This we completed about the last of March. 

I then commenced making a coral, for keeping and branding the 
cattle until their removal below the farm. It is one hundred yards in 
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diameter, and surrounded by a ditch seven feet wide and six feet deep, 
and was dug by the Indians in one day. This piece of work has been 
pronounced by all who have seen it to be the most extensive in the 
ditch line that has ever been done in California in the short space ot 
one day. It served to brand several hundred head of cattle without any 
serious damage being done to it. Another coral for securing beef cattle 
at night, on the grazing ground eight miles below, on the river, was 
made by setting posts in the ground close together, and then filling in 
between them with poles, and it took about one hundred wagon loads 
to complete it. By this time the wheat, corn, potatoes, and other vege¬ 
tables were up, and promised to yield an excellent crop. 

The Indians appeared delighted with the work they had done; and 
the prospect of reaping a rich harvest to reward them for their labor, 
besides having a surplus for the coming winter, instead of living upon 
acorns, as they had hitherto done, was a source of much gratification. 
At this period I gave permission to all, with the exception of the plough 
boys, to leave for the Fregno river, where they could dig for gold, and 
purchase clothing with the proceeds of their labor. 

I retained the plough boys on the farm, to cultivate the corn and other 
vegetables, and to do any other work which might be required on the 
place. 

In addition to other work which was done at this time, we made two 
corals for threshing grain. They had to be made very large and strong, 
to hold a large number of cattle, and prevent their breaking out. These 
corals were made by setting posts in the ground two feet apart, and 
then poles were lashed on them, one above another, six inches apart, 
till it reached a sufficient height to hold a large amount of unthreshed 
straw, and to keep the cattle from jumping over it. 

About this time the weather became very warm, and we found that 
our tents afforded us but little shelter; and I therefore found it advisable 
to build a brush house, which I did by setting poles in the ground, 
forked at the end, and then extending poles across the top from one 
fork to the other. We then covered it overhead and on the sides with 
fine willow brush, and thus made an excellent summer house. It was 
about forty feet square. 

After this time, for about a month, we employed our time in making 
hay. I found excellent grass and clover about six miles from the farm, 
and we cut, cured, and hauled in about one hundred tons of superior 

hay. 

Up to this time I had hoped to make a splendid crop of wheat; but 
I now discovered it had been attacked by a green bug, which proved 
very destructive. For several acres there were three or four in each 
head of wheat, and appeared to suck the sap out of the stalk, which 
soon turned yellow and withered. In the course of a few days they 
had committed so much destruction that only a few acres were worth 
cutting, and the whole amount harvested was not more than two 
hundred and fifty bushels. However, I think there is a sufficient 
quantity of wheat on the field that came to maturity to yield a second 
crop without resowing. It will only require ploughing this fall to give 
a good crop next season. 

In addition to all this, there was farming done, on quite an extensive 
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scale, by the Indians living at the Tejon. There were about two 
hundred families engaged in it, and the result of their labor proved 
very different from that at this place; all the crops having produced 
abundantly, and yielded sufficient to many large feasts, besides creating 
a great desire among them to go into more extensive operations during 
the coming season. 

They, like the Indians here, found the use of our farming utensils a 
little awkward at first; but they soon got accustomed to and worked 
with them quite well. 

The nature of the land at the Tejon is much preferable for farming 
purposes to that on this river, and the great ease with which it can be 
irrigated (a most desirable object to be attained) makes it one of the 
best locations for an Indian reserve I have seen in all my travels 
through the southern country. 

I have visited all the various tribes, both in the valleys and in the 
mountains south of Stockton, and find them all more willing to live 
there than any other place that could be selected. 

With much respect, I remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

H. B. EDWARDS. 

Supt. Beale, San Francisco. 


No. 94. 


Office Superintendent Indian Affairs, 

San Francisco * October 10, 1353. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit, herewith, the letters of the con¬ 
gressional delegation of this State on the subject of the purchase of 
Spanish grants for purposes of Indian reservations; also, the letter 
of Lieutenants Stoneman, Williamson, and Parke, in relation to the 
reservation at the head of Tulare valley. 

I forward also an estimate for the removal of five hundred (500) 
Indians from Feather river to Indian reserve at the Tejon. From this 
estimate, I find that to attempt any removal on a large scale during 
this season would be unwise and impolitic. The appropriation would 
be exhausted in the removal of a comparatively small number of 
Indians, leaving nothing for the support of those already on the reserva¬ 
tion, and what is still more important, crippling my means for the 
establishment, on a secure basis, of the agricultural system of self- 
support, which I have proposed to government, and has been sanc¬ 
tioned by Congress. 

I have drawn on the collector for this port for the sum of one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars ($125,000) of the appropriation of 
3d March, 1853. This will be immediately disbursed as follows: 


For 1,000 head of cattle, about. $65,003 

For agricultural implements, provisions, clothing for the Tejon 

reservation. 10,000 

For freight to the reserve, 390 miles. 10,000 
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For purchase of mules and horses. $20,000 

For wages of laborers, mechanics, &c. 10,000 

For removal of Indians, and incidental expenses. 10,000 


125,000 


When it is remembered that these supplies are for two reservations 
of 25,000 acres each, and to support all the Indians between the San 
Joaquin river and the Tejon, estimated at 10,000, these estimates will 
not be found extravagant. 

In addition to this, it is my intention to draw for the remainder of the 
appropriation, in order to establish the other reserves contemplated by 
the act. 

In purchasing supplies for the Indian department, I have to furnish 
the persons whom I employ to make the purchases, and who have to 
go into the country for that purpose, with the necessary amount of 
money. From this cause I am obliged to depart from the suggestions 
of the department as to the amount I should keep on hand at any one 
time, although I endeavor to do it as little as possible. 

I remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

E. F. BEALE, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs. 

Hon. Geo. W. Manypenny, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


No. 95. 

San F kancisco, September 27, 1853. 

Gentlemen : In the execution of the law of Congress in relation to 
Indian reserves I have met with great and unexpected difficulties, and 
as it is important to me that I should be supported in my movements by 
the delegation in Congress from this State, I beg to submit the follow¬ 
ing fact: That, so far as I can discover, there is no land of the proper 
character and sufficient quantity south of Stockton on which to locate 
the reservations anticipated by the act of Congress, except such as are 
covered either by pre-emption claims or Spanish grants, and these of 
course cannot be applied to public use without previous purchase. I 
have therefore thought of making a conditional purchase of the neces¬ 
sary lands from the claimants; and as there is no time to be lost, if the 
plan already sanctioned by Congress is to be put in execution this win¬ 
ter, it is my wish to do so at once, on receiving your sanction to that 
measure. I would propose to make these purchases, subject to their 
ratification by Congress, at a sum not to exceed the government price 
of public lands, or at an appraised value, by disinterested persons, if 
desired by the government. 

In connection with this subject, I enclose copies of the letters of In¬ 
dian agent B. D. Wilson, and of Lieutenants Stoneman, Williamson, 
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and Parke, who have fully explored the country as far as the Tejon 
pass, and whose statements fully sustain all I have said. 

Permit me to beg a reply to this at your earliest convenience. 

Very respectfully, &c., 

E. F. BEALE, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 
Hon. Wm. M. Gwin and Hon. M. S. Latham. 


No. 96. 

In view of the case as presented by the superintendent of Indians in 
the above letter and accompanying documents, I do not hesitate to say 
that he should make such conditional arrangements, subject to the ap¬ 
proval of Congress, as in his opinion are indispensable to the successful 
operation of the law under which he proposes to locate the Indians, 
care being taken to so locate the reservations that they cannot interfere 
with or be surrounded by white settlements. I am authorized by Mr. 
Latham to give his concurrence to the above. 

WM. M. GWIN. 


No. 97. 

San Francisco, California, October 2, 1853. 

Dear Sir: In the multiplicity of other engagements I have had 
some difficulty in finding a moment to respond to your letter of the 27th 
ultimo in relation to Indian reservations in California. 

I should regret very much to find that you were unable to execute 
the act of Congress passed on the 3d March last. The plan contem¬ 
plated by that law is in my opinion the only practicable one for pre¬ 
serving the Indians of this State from destruction. Unless they can be 
gathered together, and placed under military protection, we shall have 
a bloody war, which will result in the extermination of the race. Tire 
Indians should be withdrawn as much as possible from the white popu¬ 
lation, and taught to rely upon their own labor and industry for their 
support. The supplies which nature has heretofore furnished them 
will soon be cut off, and an attempt to sustain them otherwise than 
through their own labor would be impolitic. 

It is well known to you that whilst the plan you are endeavoring to 
carry out received my warm support, yet I was utterly opposed to 
making the reservations as large as they are now authorized by law. 
Whilst we have some of the richest agricultural lands in the Union, the 
fact cannot be disguised that we have a large body of land in this State 
which cannot be cultivated. The greater portion of our population 
are engaged in commerce and mining. They are consumers, and in 
order to feed them all of our agricultural lands should be put under 
cultivation. We should not depend upon other States or foreign coun¬ 
tries for our breadstuffs. If five reservations are made in this State, 
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and to the extent authorized by law, great injustice will be done to our 
citizens; withhold, for the use of the Indians, 125,000 acres of agricul- 
l E* c.™* an ^ a ser * ou . 3 blow will be struck at the farming interests of 
this State. Such a policy would be unwise in every particular; no 
reservation, in my judgment should be made containing more than 
8,000 acres. In each of them you could readily find a sufficient quantity 
of land susceptible of cultivation to produce enough to sustain 5,000 In¬ 
dians ; and this, I apprehended, will be as many as you can assemble 
or settle upon any one of your reservations. 

In regard to the difficulty to which you refer I can only say, that if 
you find a sufficient quantity of land at any point desired which is un¬ 
occupied, although persons might claim it under Mexican grants, I 
would not hesitate to take it. If the grant is in the end sustained by 
the courts, the government, having taken private property for public 
use, will have to make compensation therefor. When there are only a 
few settlers upon lands which you may desire to reserve for the In¬ 
dians, the better plan will be to make contracts for the improvements, 
subject of course to the confirmation of the department or Congress. 

These reservations should be made sofis interfere as little as possible 
with the settlements which have been made by our people. 

Sincerely hoping that you may succeed in all your efforts to amelio¬ 
rate the condition of our Indians, 

I am, very respectfully, &c., 

JOHN B. WELLER. 

E. F. Beale, Esq., Supt Indian Affairs. 


No. 98. 


San Francisco, October 14, 1853. 

My Dear Sir: Since the receipt of your note of the 27th September 
last, I have given the suggestions made by you a careful consideration ; 
and I have also taken occasion to consult upon the matters suggested 
with several of our best-informed citizens from different portions of the 
State. 

I have been for some time aware of the serious embarrassments you 
would have to encounter in executing the act of Congress; and I can 
think of no other plan than the one you suggest at all consistent with 
either the policy or duty of the government. 

If the locations selected should prove the property of the government, 
no liability would be incurred; if they should prove private property, 
the government would be secured the privilege of acquiring them at a 
fair equivalent, if their acquisition should appear desirable. This would 
be infinitely better than a temporary location, subject to the chances of 
a forced removal, or an imposition upon the government by the demand 
of exorbitant terms. . 

Permit me to assure you that my knowledge of your familiarity with 
the business you have in hand, and of your entire devotion to the duties 
of your office and the public interests, command from me complete con¬ 
fidence in such policy as you may hereafter suggest with regard to our 
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Indian affairs; and that I shall, with great pleasure, lend my aid to 
carry out such course as you may indicate. 

With great respect, your friend and servant, 

J. A. McDOUGAL. 


E. F. Beale, Esq., 

Superintendent , fyc. 


No. 99. 

Tejon Pass, California, 

September 4, 1853. 

Dear Sir: We have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
communication of this date in relation to an Indian reservation in that 
section of California south of Sacramento valley, and to the estab¬ 
lishment of a military post upon that reservation, and asking our opin¬ 
ions upon several points connected therewith : 

1st. “Which do you consider the most suitable locality south of the 
Sacramento to this point for an Indian reservation?” 

Judging from the fact that tlje whole country south of Sacramento, 
and as far as latitude 37° north, where the San Joaquin breaks out of 
the Sierra Nevada, is thickly populated by American citizens, there can 
be no point within this limit that would be available. The only other 
points where a reservation could be located, which would fulfil the 
conditions of your instructions as stated in your communication, on 
King’s river, and the Four Creeks, and this point. 

Most of the land on King’s river is occupied by American citizens; 
and the same may be said in regard to the Four Creek country. This 
fact is an objection to either of those two points, but there being no oc¬ 
cupants at this point, a like objection does not obtain ; and besides, the 
Tejon possesses many other advantages over either of the other two. 

It appears to be a point to which the Indians in the San Joaquin and 
Tulare valleys might, with the most facility, and at the least expenditure 
of time and money, be induced to join with those living on the east side 
of the Sierra Nevada ; and if the reservation extended as far north as 
Kern river, (latitude 35° 30',) would be sufficiently ample to accommo¬ 
date all the Indians you might find it necessary to bring together in that 
portion of California you designate. 

It is a point the most remote from white settlements that can be se¬ 
lected, and is so situated that settlements cannot be made to the east¬ 
ward, owing to the fact of the location being on the confines of an 
almost impassable desert in that direction. There appears to be fewer 
inducements for miners to locate near here than in almost any other por¬ 
tion of California. 

The amount of arable land is neither too great nor too small, and 
would be located in different parts, or at different points in the reserva¬ 
tion, thus allowing each family, ranchero, or tribe, a spot by themselves. 

These and other reasons induced us to think that portion of country 
in and about the Tejon pass by far the most preferable location of any 
we have seen, or of which we have had any reliable information. 
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y°u know any other place within those limits where one 
Wtt ma< ^ e > embracing the requisites of good land, wood, and 

kn ° w °f none other than King’s river and the Four Creeks. 

3d. “ To what point south of the Sacramento do you think the In¬ 
dians would be most willing to remove, or could be removed by gov¬ 
ernment at the least expense ?” 

If the Indians are to be removed from their homes at all, we have 
no doubt but that they would, as a body, be more willing to concen¬ 
trate at this point than at any other, and to take them all from both 
sides of the Sierra Nevada, (and which we presume will be the case,) 
that they can be collected, fed, and protected at much less expense 
here than at any other point with which we are acquainted. 

4th. “ Where do you consider the most important point for the es¬ 
tablishment of a military post for the protection of the interests of both 
whites and Indians?” 

We answer, decidedly, the Tejon pass. 

5th. “ Do you consider it practicable to remove them to the east¬ 
ward of the Sierra Nevada ; or, if removed there, could they subsist 
themselves by cultivation ?” 

It there existed an absolute necessity for removing them east of the 
Sierra Nevada, it might, under these circumstances, be considered as 
practicable; but, as far as our personal observation goes, we should 
say that they could subsist upon the agricultural productions of the soil, 
but with extreme difficulty. The country is quite elevated, and during 
many months of the year the cold is quite intense—to withstand the 
effects of which the habits of the valley Indians but very illy fit them; 
and besides, if a military post is to be established upon the reservation, 
it would require a very great outlay of money and labor to establish 
and supply a post on the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada. 

In conclusion, we beg to congratulate you upon your safev arrival in 
California, and to express the pleasure it gives us to meet you after 
your arduous journey across the continent. 

We are, very respectfully, &c., 

GEORGE STONEMAN, 

Lieut. Is? Dragoons. 

R. S. WILLIAMSON, 

Lieut. U. S. Top. Engineers. 
JNO. G. PARKE, 

Lieut. Corps Top. Engineers. 

E. F. Beale, Esq., 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 
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Estimate of expenses of removing five hundred Indians from Guher (Feather 
river) to Indian reserve , by land. 


25 teams, at $12 each per day, $300, for 30 days. $9,000 00 

Beef for provision, 1 each day, $125, for 30 days. 3,750 00 

Flour, 500 pounds per day, at $10 per cwt., for 30 days.. 1,500 00 

Ferriages and incidental expenses. 800 00 


Total estimate. 15,050 00 


Submitted by Ed. E. Cheevers. 


No. 101. 

.Department of the Interior, 

Office of Indian Affairs, November 18, 1853. 

Sir : Your letters of the 22d August, 30th September, and 10th ult., 
indicating the progress made in the execution of the “plan” proposed 
by you, and adopted by the President, under the authority of Con¬ 
gress, for the removal and subsistence of the Indians in California, have 
been received. 

The great pressure of other important matters before this office .at 
this time will not admit of a reply in detail. I shall therefore notice 
but briefly the points of inquiry and embarrassment to which you 
have directed attention. 

In the instructions given to you by the department in April last, you 
were informed that the $250,000 appropriated by tiie act of 3d March, 
1853, “ is to be devoted exclusively to the removal and subsistence of 
the Indians, and not to be applied to any other purpose whatsoever 
and that the expenses incidental to the selection of the military reser¬ 
vations were to be defrayed out of the appropriation of $30,000 made 
by the same act “for general incidental expenses of the Indian service 
in the State of California.” The directions of the department in respect 
to the proper application of these appropriations are such as are alone 
authorized by Congress, and it is therefore not within the province of 
this office to "direct otherwise. 

As regards the difficulties anticipated by you in selecting for the 
proposed reservations such lands as constitute a portion of the “ public 
domain,” and that are not “ inhabited by citizens of California,” both 
of which are made conditions prior to their occupancy for Indian pur¬ 
poses, I have to remark, that if the wants and necessities of the In¬ 
dians will not admit of their being colonized or concentrated upon a less 
number than five reservations, or upon such suitable tracts containing 
less than 25,000 acres as can be selected from the “public domain 
in the State of California, or the Territories of Utah and New Mexico 
bordering on said State,” it would seem to be prudent that you should 
postpone for the present all action touching the practical operations 
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of the “ plan,” and await further legislation on the part of Congress, 
under no circumstances can the department sanction the purchase of 
any lands or claims laid thereto for the purposes indicated. 

In conclusion, it is not improper that I should remark, that although 
you cannot too highly estimate the importance of placing your “ plan” 
m successful operation, or the responsibility attaching thereto, there is, 
notwithstanding, abundant reason for conforming your action in all 
respects to the requirements of the law and your instructions on the 
subject. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEO. W. MANYPENNY, 

Commissioner. 

Edward F. Beale, Esq., 

Suft Indian Affairs , San Francisco , California 

P. S. No letter from you bearing date the 26th August last, as stated 
in your letter of the 30th September, has been received at this office 

G. W. M., Commissioner. 






